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ABSTRACT 

An effort by the Office of Education to assist some 
900 school districts, through financial aid, with the problems 
attendant with the final stages of their desegregation plan or the 
carrying out of a court— ordered plan is discussed. This effort, the 
Emergency School Assistance Program (ESAP) , was evaluated to 
determine: (1) overall effectiveness, (2) activities which seemed to 

be achieving greater results, (3) extent to which projects were 
carried out as planned, (4) effectiveness of DREW technical 
assistance, (5) effectiveness of project management, and (6) the role 
played by the project’s Bi-Racial Advisory Committee (BRAC) . A sample 
of 252 of the funded districts was selected to provide a wide mix of 
areas according to percent minority, grant size, percent of students 
reassigned, and geography. In each of these districts the project 
director, and a sample of principals, teachers, and students were 
personally interviewed. The evaluation plan revolved around the 
ability of the respondent to perceive change in 12 specifically 
defined areas related to desegregation- Respondeixts perceived 
considerable improvement during the school year in most of the 12 
measures of interracial behavior- It varied from about 65% for the 
formation of interracial friendships to 7% for improved attendance of 
white students. The degree to which respondents cited a specific ESAP 
activity as causing a positive change was exceedingly low. (For 
related documents, see ED 058 470 and ED 058 472.) (Author/ CK) 
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PREFACE 

These three volumes constitute the final report for the outside educational evalua- 
tion of the Emergency School Assistance Program carried out by Resource 
Management Corporation under contract to the U. S. Office of Education. While 
two earlier interim reports described various aspects of progress during the 
study, this final report is complete in itself and intended to servo as a total record 
of study design and findings. 

Volume 1 is a summary of the overall study. While briefly describing the 
technical approach and methods, it mainly presents and interrelates the findings 
of the survey of Phase I and the case studies of Phase n. 

Volume 2 describes Phase I in detail. It discusses the methods, data, and 
conclusions stemming from the survey of a stratified random sample of 252 school 
districts. 

Volume 3 discusses the insights gained from extensive examination of 20 
selected school districts. Included as separate appendices arc lengthy case 
histories of each district. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

PROBLEM 

In the late summer of 1970, the Office of Education began the funding of soiiiC 
900 school districts to assist them with the problems attendant with the final stages 
of their desegregation plan or the carrying out of a court-ordered plan. Some 
$75 million were authorized for what became known as the Emergency School 
Assistance Program (ESAP). Funds were allocated to a wide variety of education 
and desegregation- related activities. The U. S. Office of Education contracted 
with RMC for an evaluation of the effects of this mix of activities to determine 

(a) the overall effectiveness of the program, 

(b) which activities seemed to be achieving greater results, 

(c) the extent to which the projects were carried out as planned, 

(d) the effectiveness of DREW technical assistance, 

(e) the effectiveness of project management, and 

(f) the role played by the project's Bi-Racial Advisory Committee 
(BRAG). 

METHOD OF APPROACH 

A sample of 252 of the funded districts was selected to provide a wide mix of 
areas according to percent minority, grant size, percent of students reassigned, 
and ge(^aphy. In each of these districts the project director, and a sample of 
principals, teachers, and students were to be personally interviewed. One to 
sixteen schools were visited in a district. In total, 879 schools were visited, with 
the principal, five teachers, and up to five students being interviewed in each school. 





The evaluation plan revolved around the ability of the respondent to perceive 
change in twelve specifically defined areas related to desegregation. Classroom 
and non-classroom areas of change were Included. The respondent was then asked 
to give his reasons for the change, either positive or negative. He was not urged 
or guided into mentioning ESAP activities. To place these responses in a proper 
context, data about the respondents’ expectations with regard to solving the problems 
brought about by desegregation were collected. Other demographic, attitudinal, and 
operational data elements were also obtained. The design of the four interview instru- 
ments was similar although the project director’s questionnaire Included more 
questioning on the description of the activities. The Bi-Racial Advisory Committee 
members were sent a mail questionnaire into which were incorporated some of the 
same elements. 

The analysis plan had to rely upon comparing the differences in the mention of 
positive or negative change with the presence or absence of particular activities since 
there was no control group to which the results could be compared. Thus, if respon- 
dents in districts that have an ESAP-funded remedial program underway answered 
more positively more often thrm respondents in districts without the activity, the 
differential positive change can be associated with the presence of the activity. Much 
more is needed, however, to show that the association is program related, and not 
just a spurious correlation. Consequently, patterns of such differential responses 
were investigated across all respondent categories and the impact on positive mentions 
examined in relation to the intensity of the activity, and the length of time it had been 
underway. Finally, the tendency for certain districts to select certain activities was 
examined to determine the extent of this bias. Thus, the results are not proving cause- 
and-effect, but rather examining the counter- argument that there is no effect. In 
the other objectives of the study, the analysis plan was keyed to studying the results 
of especially tailored questions. 

Twenty multi-racial teams of two to four persons spent six weeks conducting 
the Interviews in the field. The team leaders were RMC or subcontractor analysts 
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with regional-based graduate students in the field of education composing the other 
team members. These teams were trained at RMC on the instruments and on 
interviewing techniques during a week-long training session. 

The returned questionnaires were edited, coded, ke 3 rpunched, and the data 
placed on computer tape for ease of processing. Several hundred tabulations were 

prepared to serve as the anal 3 d:ical base for the study’s findings and conclusions. 

• 

FINDINGS 

Descriptive Information 

Over 1,100 different ESAP activities^ were found in the 252 sample LEAs. 

Inflating this figure up to the 880 funded by early December 1970, it is estimated 
that there were 3,235 activities in total. For purposes of analysis and resolution, 
a classification structure was needed that would allow (and require) separation of 
similar activities. Based upon RMC’s field experience with actual ESAP programs, 
a taxonomy was prepared that contained 17 activity groups and could, if necessary, 
be aggregated into the seven activity groups originally used by USOE. The most 
common activities in our sample were teacher aides and teacher training, followed 
closely by non-ethnic classes and materials. They comprise about one- third of the 
total activities in the sample. Busing (generally using the bus for extra-curricular 
activities) and comprehensive planning were the scarcest activities. 

Most of the activities could not be called innovative in the United States; however, 
some of them could be considered innovative for the particular region or size of school 
in which they were taking place. Usually the activities were the direct result of ESAP: 
i.e. , almost all respondents indicated that ESAP provided the entire source of funds 
for tiieir particular ESAP project. 

1. Throughoiit this study, RMC classified as a separate ESAP activity each 
separately identifiable entity being carried out by the LEA. In most cases, we based 
this upon the separate, distinct identification given by the LEA to its project components. 
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Most districts undertook from three to six activities. The average dollar 
amount of the activities was $19,000. The largest activities, on the average, 
were the remedial programs and teacher aides, with an average funding of $27,000. 
The largest activity was a $971,000 grant for teacher training. Student-student 
activities were the smallest overall, averaging $9,000. About 7,500 persons were 
employed in some capacity by ESAP, 42 percent of them black. Eighty-four per- 
cent of the activities were under way by January 1971 while 95 percent of the 
projects (a district's grouping of activities) had started by this same date. 

The racial mix of the respondents ranged from 12 percent black for project 
directors to 43 percent black for students. Most of the directors and principals 
had much educational experience. The black teachers had two more years' 
ejq>erience, on the average, than the non-blacks. The white teachers were less 
experienced in teaching in an integrated environment. 

Policy Implications 

Respondents perceived considerable improvement during this school year in 
most of the 12 measures of interracial behavior. It varied from about 65 percent 
for the formation of interracial friendships to 7 percent for improved attendance 
of white students. There was a consistent pattern of agreement among all respon- 
dents as to the areas that had changed most. A strong pattern was also found due 
to the respondent's position. Directors saw more positive change than principals, 
who in turn saw more than teachers, who saw more than students. The incidence 
of citing change for the worse was very low, being under 5 percent for the majority 
of the change areas. 

Many of the responses to these areas of change were found to be measuring 
the collective perception of the respondents. Thus, when the responses for the 
five teachers or five students in a school were compared, there was a tendency 
for all five respondents to agree that either there was or was not change. Five 
of the 12 change questions exhibited this property and therefore could be used as 



measures of something happening in the school. They were black student atten- 
dance, students working together in class, interracial student friends, interracial 
student groupings on the campus, and interracial teacher-teacher relations. The 
student friends measure was evident in both teacher and student responses. This 
is important as this situation is used as a measure of the degree of integration, as 
opposed to desegregation. 

In addition, a strong negative relationship between a respondent's expectations 
about schooling desegregation problems and his subsequent perception of positive 
change was found for all respondents. Thus, the more positive they began the school 
year, the less positive change they saw. Black respondents were found to be more 
negative than non-black respondents in their expectations. The relationship was also 
very strong according to the respondent's position. Directors were by far the most 
negative in their outlook, yet they perceived the most positive change. Students were 
exactly opposite; they started out with positive expectations and saw little positive 
improvement. 

When the presence or absence of a particular ESAP activity was related to the 
differential mention of positive change in the five measures, little overall impact, 
albeit positive, was found. It was evidenced mainly by the directors and principals, 
not by teachers and students. Similarly when analysis of the specific mentions of 
ESAP were made, a small positive effect was observed. The incidence of the men- 
tion of ESAP with worsening conditions was also considered in the examination of 
the activities. 

The degree to which respondents cited a specific ESAP activity as causing the 
positive change was exceedingly low. Only 6 percent of the directors cited the 
activities, and only 1 percent of the teachers. These low values are not surprising 
as ESAP accounts for only 1 or 2 percent of district budgets, hi addition, the low 
frequency of mention is indicative of our approach of not urging or guiding the 
respondents into providing ESAP-related answers. Some activities, such as the 
remedial activities , were found to be mentioned far more often than one would expect 
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in relation to their existence in the program, while some of the logistical support 
activities, such as planning and portable classrooms, were never mentioned by any 
respondent. 

It was found that particular activities had significant positive or negative asso- 
ciations with differential positive change. The activities that had to do with counselors, 
counseling support, and remedial programs had consistent positive associations. 

Stud ent-to- student activities were also found to have positive relationships. These 
positive relationships mean that significantly more respondents received positive 
change in situations where the particular activities had been implemented than did 
respondents in situations where the activities had not been implemented. On the 
negative side was teacher training, meaning that significantly fewer respondents 
perceived change where this activity had been implemented than where it had not 
been implemented. The other activities, such as community programs, curriculum 
revision, busing, and general logistical support had an apparent neutral impact. 

The attitude questions about each general type of activity were examined to add 
insights to these findings. By and large, the activities showing positive associations 
with differential positive change were associated with much change in these areas, 
while the neutral activities showed much less impact. Indeed, evidence supporting 
the poor showing of the teacher training activities was obtained— it is viewed opti- 
mistically by teachers,but apparently it has done little to improve the way teachers 
gnri students of different races relate to each other. 

The schools in our sample were separated into two groups havii^ different 
degrees of shift in racial mix between this school year and the last on the assump- 
tion that ESAP was primarily intended to assist schools where large shifts were 
occurring. This distinction allowed us to treat, analytically, the effect of relative 
change in the racial mix of the schools. It was found that the incidence of perceived 
positive change was much higher in the high degree of integration change schools. 

This can be e:q)lained by the fact that the respondents in these schools began with a 
more negative outlook and included a higher proportion of black students. Essentially, 
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all of the difference could be e^lained due to the negative relationship between 
expectations and positive change and the differences in responses between black 
and non-black. No significant differences in the selection of activities, according 
to several LEA characteristics, were found. Thus, the existence of spurious 
correlations was all but disproved. 

Significant activity intensity and durational effects were found. For those 
activities with positive associations, the more intense the activity (as measured 
by dollars per student) the more positive change was noted. For teacher training, the 
activity with a negative association, the opposite was found; the more intensive the 
activity, the less improvement was cited. Similar results were found for duration, the 
longer the better activities had operated the higher the mention of positive change. 

The intensity effect was found to be most evident in the schools that had little or 
no shift in racial mix. 

In the area of non-activity related reasons for change, racial attitudes were 
mentioned more often as reasons for positive change than for negative change while 
racial behavior was cited as often with positive and negative mentions. As a change 
in attitudes may be a predecessor of changes in behavior, this may be a good sign. 

On the other hand, parents and community, and motivation were cited moife often as 
causes of negative chaise. 

Project Management 

Almost all of the ESAP project directors also had other responsibilities. Over 
half are the district’s superintendent or assistant superintendent. The majority of 
the rest also run the district’s other federal programs. Over 90 percent of the 
directors claimed that they were directly involved in the planning for the ESAP grant. 
There was a tendency, however, for more of the assistant superintendents and adminis- 
trative staffs to also be Involved in planning for the larger districts than in the smaller 
districts. In the smaller ones, the superintendent and principals were the key figures. 
The directors said that in about one- third of the districts the BRAG had also played a 
role while only 2 percent of the principals said this; 




The activities selected by a district tended to be compatible with the general area 
that was felt to be best in the district and to correct the areas that were judged worse. 
Thus, if academic achievement was the district's big problem, community programs 

were not picked; administrative personnel were selected more often in areas where 

■ ! 

attendance was viewed as the worst problem area at the time. There is no way to 
determine the direction of the cause and effect. 

Within a district, the activities tended to be allocated to all or almost all of the 
affected schools in the sample. Thus, little selectivity or tailoring of the mix of 

activities to the schools was apparent. 

About half of the principals have experienced operational problems with the 
ESAP project, and there was no reluctance for them to go to their supervisor for 
help. Fewer teachers sought help, however, even though the incidence of problems 
was about the same. There were no differences found due to the race of the respon- 
dent or to the race of the supervisor. 

The problems associated with the start up of the ESAP project were found to 
be, predominantly, lack of time and difficulties in finding the right people. 

Verification 

Considerable change was found in the implementation of the ESAP projects 
from that aK>roved in the original grant as filed in the national office. No pre- 
sumption can be made, on the basts of this study, about the extent of regional DREW 
office knowledge of these changes except that, in some oases, directors specifioally 
mentioned regional office approval of changes. About half of the projects had over a 

20percent change In their budget aUooatlonbetweenmajoraotivity groups. Twenty- 

five percent of the total had changed by 10 percent or more. Most of these changes 
went unexplained when the direetor was asked if the activities had been earried out 
as planned. It Is Interesting, however, that the change in activity type was to seleot 
more of those that this study found to be better. Thus, for example, community 
programs were dropped in favor of oounseling and remedial programs. 



when shown a list, provided by the director, of the activities being conducted 
in their school, 25 percent of the activities were not recognized by principals as 
being in their school. One-third of the teachers did not recognize the ESAP activity 
in their school. While part of this discrepancy may be due to terminology difference, 
the lack of knowledge is large. The counseling and the non-personal community acti- 
vities were the least often recognized activities. 

Technical Assistance 

The use of technical assistance from USOE staff was not widespread. Only 24 
percent of the districts said they had requested and received it. There was no ten- 
dency for certain types of activities to receive more, or less, assistance however. 

The assistance provided by DHEW Region VI was deemed more effective than that 
from Regions m and IV. The directors were very pleased with the fast turn-around 
time in the processing of grant applications, but less so with assistance in planning 
and operations. On the whole, however, technical assistance was judged effective 
or very effective by over half of the respondents who received it. 

Student Responses 

Only one-third of the students were aware of something "new” concerning desegre- 
gation going on in their schools this year. Although they were not asked specifically 
about ESAP activities, more students tended to know about something new to help slow 
learners where remedial programs, as funded by ESAP, were present, for example. 

The results of the students’ attitudes and opinions showed a general dislike for attending 
desegregated schools. The black students seemed i;o be sensii^ a change in social 
interaction more than the non-blacks and both races attributed better classroom con- 
ditions to the black teachers. 

Bt-Racial Advisory Committee 

The BRAG members seem to think that they are playing a helpful role in their 
ESAP project. An average of just over three meetings had been held, with the average 
number of meetings attended being just under three. Blacks seem to feel the committee 



is called upon to solve operational problems more than non-blacks feel this, while 
the non-blacks see the committee role as one of policy determination more often 
than do the black BRAG respondents. One- third of the BRAG members did not 
know the size of their ESAP grant and an even higher fraction could not describe 
their project in terms of specific activity categories. 

SUMMARY 

The research discussed in this report lead to the following summary conclu- 
sions. They are presented in terms of the broad questions described in Ghapter 2. 

• There seems to be little overall impact due to ESAP. Several 
techniques to assess impact were used, in the absence of a 
control group, and all showed only a small positive impact-- 
and this only due to the responses of the project directors 
and principals. Examination of other control variables such 
as LEA characteristics and school descriptors showed no 
impact Hiat could not be explained by non-ESA P related inter- 
actions. 

• Gertain ESAP activities seem to have greater impact than others. 

The activities positively associated with positive perceived change 
were also shown to have durational and intensity effects. These 
activities are counseling, counseling support, student-student 
activities, and remedial programs. One activity, teacher training, 
appeared to be significantly worse in impact than the others. The 
tests of duration and intensity were also supportive of this lack of 
impact. It appears that even though teachers welcome training, 

it does not materially affect how they interact with students of 
another race in the classroom. 

• There have been considerable changes in the way that the ESAP 
projects have been carried out from the original plans. Only 

37 percent of the projects did not have a major change in activity \ 
selection. Twenty percent of project budgets were over 10 per- 
cent lower. Five percent of projects had not yet begrni by 
January 1971. The large degree of project changes should not 
be considered necessarily bad, in light of the very short time 
available to the LEAs for planning their ESAP projects. Moreover, 
the thrust of most changes was toward the inclusion of more acti- 
vities of the type found more effective by this study. 



















Technical assistance was little used, but it was generally 
ratec: as effective. Only 24 percent of the projects had 
received technical assistance. Directors rated OE much 
more effective in swift processing of applications than in 
providing technical assistance in later planning and operation. 
All in all, Region VI performed better thaa Regions HI or IV. 

Project management appears to be effective. Most directors 
wore other hats, being either superintendent or federal pro- 
gram administrator. There seem to be no racial barriers 
in terms of going to superiors for help or in the quality of the 
help when operational problems occur. Over ninety percent 
of the project directors played a role in selecting the activities. 
These activities tended toward those which were supportive of 
good areas and corrective of bad areas in the school district. 

The BRAG members feel that they played an important role. 
Many did not know the size of the ESAP grant nor could describe 
the project, however. Blacks are involved more in operations, 
with whites being more involved in policy determination. In 
addition, at least one-third of ESAP project directors responded 
that BRAG members were consulted during planning of ESAP 
activity. 
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EMERGENCY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM: 

THE OBJECTIVES OF ITS EVALUATION AND 
THE PHASE I EVALUATION PLAN 

DESCRIPTION OF ESAP 

The Emergency School Assistance Program (ESAP) is ar federal program to 
aid local educational agencies (LEAs)^ in bringing about racial desegregation of 
their public school systems. It was initiated in the spring and implemented in the 
fall of 1970 to provide assistance to districts now eliminating ^ jure desegregation 
either pursuant to direct federal' court orders or in accordance with plans approved 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and to provide for special needs 
incident to compliance. 

In August of 1970, $75 million was appropriated by Congress, thereby establishing 
the present ESA Program. Special regional briefings were conducted and special 
processing procedures were established in the DHEW Regional Offices so that funds 
could be channeled to the districts as fast as possible in order to be of help in the 
early part of the school year. By mid- December 1970 (the cut-off date used for sample 
selection in this study) , 875 districts had been granted ab?aost $60 million. In total, 
about 900 LEAs were funded. 



1. Throughout this report the terms local education agency (LEA) and school 
district are used synonymously. 
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The general purpose of ESAP is evident from the following words of the 
authorizing regulations: 

The purpose of the emergency assistance to be made available. . . 
is to meet special needs incident to the elimination of racial segre- 
gation and discrimination among students and faculty in elementary . 
and secondary schools by contributing to the costs' of new or expanded 
activities— designed to achieve successful desegregation and the 
elimination of all forms of discrimination in the schools on the basis 
of students or faculty being members of a minority group. 1 

As a result of such broad wording, an extremely wide variety of educational 

2 

activities are allowed to be funded imder ESAP grants. The regulations 



1. Part 181.2, Title 45, of Code of Federal Regulations. 

2. RMC has adopted the following ESAP definitions for consistency 
within this stuc(^. It is beUeved they are compatible with the definitions 
used within OE and most field personnel. 

Activity: used to describe the specific function 

being carried out in a school or district 
with ESAP funds. For example, an in- 
service program to improve human 
relations or the employment of teacher 
aides. 

Activity used to describe similar activities. For 

Group: example, counseling and counseling sup- 

port are in the counseling activity group. 

Project: used to describe the package of ESAP 

functions funded at a specific school 
district. 

Program: used to describe the overall ESA program. 

In total, the program consists of grants to 
over 900 school districts. 




and the applications presented a variety of activities that were authorized. 

They fell into major activity groups as shown below: 

I. special community activities, 

II. special pupil personnel services (including remedial services), 

in. special curriculum revision activities, 

IV. special teacher preparation activities, 

V. special student- to- student activities, 

VI. special comprehensive planning and logistical support, and 

VII. other ESAP activities. 

In addition to the funding of the above activities an outside evaluation was called 
for in the legislation. 

EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

RMC was selected in December 1970 to conduct this outside evaluation of the 
ESA Programs, hi cooperation with OE, the following specific objectives were deiined 
to provide guidance during conduct of this assessment of ESAP. 

(1) Verify that ESAP projects are being conducted and determine 
whether changes in objectives or activities have occurred 
from original plans. 

(2) Assess the effectiveness of ESAP on the following bases: 

• What has been the overall impact of ESAP at the 
school level? 

• What has been the differential impact produced by 
the various types of ESAP activities ? 

• Have ESAP projects had a meaningful role in the 
desegregation process (including specific dese- 
gregation plans , if relevent) ? 

(3) Assess the effectiveness of local project management in con- 
tributing to successful operation of ESAP projects. 

(4) Assess the iitiUty of the technical assitwce provided by 
Federal ESAP staff ix) local school districts. 



OVERALL RESEARCH DESIGN 

A two-phased approach (in parallel) was selected to obtain the information 
needed to fulfill the several study objectives discussed previously. Although the 
broad purposes of these concurrent phases were similar, it is important to clearly 
distinguish between them since the data collection and analysis methodology are 
considerably different. 

• Phasei I was a broad survey of 252 school districts, which repre- 
sented 30 percent of those receiving ESAP funds but 75 percent 
of total ESAP funds awarded. A stratified, random sample was 
selected to obtain data representative of the total program. 

Field teams visiting each district administered highly structured 
interviews to ESAP project directors, principals, teachers, and 
students. A field staff of about 70 completed over 9, 000 Inter- 
views at the close of the Phase I field work, hi addition, a brief 
mail questionnaire was sent to all members of the ESAP Bi- 
Racial Advisory Committee (BRAG) in each funded district. 

• Phase n was an intensive study of 20 selected ESAP districts, 

which also sought information to assist in fulfilling the common 
study objectives. This Phase attempted to identify and 
document ESAP activities that have successfully aided 
the desegregation process. While several common data collection 
instruments were used in the 20 districts, the basic thrust for 
Phase n was an in-depth, case study examination of the ESAP 
activities in an LEA, thi.i' allowing concentration on the special / 
characteristics of each situation. 

This volume of RMC’s final report presents the results of the Phase I effort. 
Volume m describes the methodology ^d findings of Phase II. 

PHASE I EVALUATION PLAN 

This section describes the evaluation plan that dictated the design of the four 
major Phase I data collection instruments; questionnaires for the ESAP project 
director, principals, teachers, and students. In addition, a shorter instrument 
was developed for members of the district's Bi- Racial Advisory Committee. The 
development of measures by which ESAP's achievements could be assessed played 
a major role. 



General Considerations 



In order to meet the study objectives, changes in attitudes, behavior, and 
performance in a desegregated academic envirorment had to be measured and 
treated anal}d;ically, in a meaningful context. This was particularly difficult due 
to the highly sensitive nature of the problem and the framing of questions dealing 
with any aspect of desegregation or its effects. The ESA Program and black- white 
interactions had to be addressed squarely but without bringing about an antagonistic, 
purposefully deceptive, or overly compromising response. 

Another factor was the time element involved r-both the limited length of time 
that ESAP funds have been available and the short duratio7i of the study. The four 
survey instruments were consequently designed to measure perceived changes in 
desegregation- related situations, attitudes, and behavior, to the entent that they had 
occurred thus far. While it was not possible to assess the magnitude of ch^ge, it 
was possible to detect the participant's view about the direction of change, and, if 
change were perceived, the cause of this change. 

A third area of concern and one also related to the timing of the study, was how 
to make it clear to the respondents that the primary purpose was to study effectiveness 
and not to check on compliance of the particular LEA with their desegregation plan. 

In several LEAs, desegregation and the initiation of ESAP activities had occurred 
almost simultaneously. This, of course, was an important reason for making very 
clear RMC's concern with assessing the impact of the ESAP activities rather than 
solely measuring the extent of desegregation itself. We tried to distinguish ourselves 
from other groups by not asking questions or checking on activities directly related to 
civil rights regulations. School racial mix data was obtained from the OCR files. 
Although we asked about several aspects of interracial attitudes and behayior, we 
steered clear of most areas of the day-to-day conduct of school operations . Thus , 
for example, no checks on bus routes, seating assignments in classrooms, or school 
regulations were made. By avoiding these weas, we tried to assure all respondents 
that we were simply trying to assess the impact of ESAP on easing the problems of 



desegregation — and that we were not enforcing regulations. During the field activities, 
resistance or hostility was encountered from only a few individuals and LEA's. 

Design Rationale 

The means for collecting four major types of data were incorporated into the 
instrument design. The first was the establishment of respondent's expectations with 
regard to dealing with problems brought about by desegregation. "Problem" here 
had to be very carefully defined. The concern waa with those school situation prob- 
lems~both classroom and non- classroom- which arose as a result of desegregation 
and which c6uld be addressed by the ESAP activities. The second area of interest 
was the incidence of perceived chaioge in behavior with regard to these problem areas. 
Third, any association between the perceived behavioral changes and specific ESAP 
activities had to be established. The fourth area dealt with the descriptive data about 
the specific ESAP activities in operation in the various schools and LEAs and, in less 
detail, with respondent descriptive data. 

Problem-Solving Attitudes: The Retrospective Expec tations 

Ei^t specific desegregation-related problem areas covering both classroom and 
no classroom situations were defined. For each problem area, the respondent was 
asked to tell whether he felt, at the beginning of the school year, that it would be easy 
or difficult to solve. Thus, within this set of problem areas, the respondents' expectations 
with respect to dealing with specific difficulties in these areas were to be established. 

It would then be possible to classify participants according to whether (hey approached 
the solution of school problems with an easy or a difficult frame of reference. Infor- 
mation on the existence or magnitude of the problems stemming from desegregation was 
not sought; rather, information on the respondents' expectations of being able to deal 
with or to solve these problems was needed. This was necessary because ESAP is 
directed at solving or easing problems. 

Since some districts were desegregating for the first time, the prior experience 
of personnel with desegregation may have been limited or non-existent. Consequently , 
applications from these districts for ESAP funds may have been addressed to solving 



the problems that were anticipated — not problems that had been experienced. For 
those LEAs using the ESAP funds to perpetuate an ongoing activity or to continue 
a previously desegregated environment, the same expectations were sought, although 
in those cases the problems may have been real and observable. 

Finally, categorizing the respondents by their attitudes toward solving these 
problems allows us to take account of the fact that the degree of change, or lack 
of change, as perceived by a participant, may be affected by his expectations. Thus, 
the respondent's approach to problem solving serves as an important explanatoi^ 
variable for differences in perceived behavorial change. 

Perceived Changes in Behavior 

The next major area of data needs was the change or lack of change in specific 
behavior or performance perceived by the respondent. Bespondents were asked 
about twelve specific areas in which change might be expected if ESAP activities 
had been effective. Since ESAP legislation or regulations did not specify any specific 
behavioral measures or criteria, RMC developed its list of desegregation- related 
change areas after examination of past research, ESAP applications from LEAs, and 
discussions with knowledgeable professionals. These focused upon interracial 
behavior of students and teachers within the school setting (both in and out of the 
classroom) since the educational process within the school is the primary target of 
ESAP and since RMC only interviewed students and school personnel during the 
Phase I survey. 

It obviously would have been desirable if each of the behavioral changes could 
be measured precisely. For example, academic achievement could be measured 
through testing; class participation could be observed and quantified by noting 
relative numbers of responses by race. However, in this phase of the study, there 
was neither time nor base data to utilize these types of measurements. Limited 
time and resources precluded examination of school records, although interviewers 
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were fully familiar with project applications* For these reasons, this aspect of 
of effort focused only upon establishing if change had been perceived and if so, 
identifying the direction of this change. 

Of prime concern with regard to these areas of change was the establishment of 
the fact that the changes were measuring something other than pure respondent bias 
or feelings. In other words, if change had, indeed, occurred in the school, we 
would expect all the teachers, or a significant number of them, to similarly perceive 
this change. Thus, for one of the twelve change areas to become a measure of 
change other a response indicatii^ respondent bias, it had to pass the test of 
pointing out a collective recognition of change or the lack of change. 

Associatjon with ESAP Activities 

The incidence of perceived behavioral changes, related to the problem areas as 
discussed above, could be e35>eoted to be influenced by the presence of one or more 
of the ESAP activities, if these activities have had any effect. Thus, after the parti- 
cipant's perceptions of behavioral change were examined, association of these chahges 
with specific ESAP activities was investigated. The interviewer elicited from the 
respondent what he perceived to be the cause or causes of each perceived behavioral 
change. Thus, if a participant noted that black students were indeed responding more 
freely to white teachers in the classroom, the interviewer probed for the reasons. It 
was expected that activities being funded by ESAP would be associated with some of 
these changes — possibly recognized more frequently by project directors and principals 
than by teachers and students due to their greater familiarity with the program. The 
probing by the interviewer did not try to elicit an ESAP— related response it only 
allowed for the response to arise if the respondent considered it to be of importance. 
Thus, change and an ESAP activity are linked through an indirect approach. This sectioi 
of the interview was open-ended to give as much latitude as possible to allow the parti- 
cipant to identify those activities or events in his school that he felt had some influence 
on changing behavior. 

This provided a basis for associating perceived change with the existence of specific 
ESAP activities at a school. If the ESAP activlfy was related to the change in a manner 















that called its attention to the participant, it would become evident. Differences 
or agreement in reasons for change among directors, principals, teachers, and 
students could be identfied. When factors others than ESAP were associated with 
change or, when an ESAP activity in conjunction with another non- ESAP occurrence 
appeared related to the change, this was noted. 

Descriptive Data 

The fourth and final major area of interest incorporated into the evaluation plan 
was the descriptive data about specific ESAP activities. The activities taking place 
at the particular school were identified by the project director. Only at this time 
would specific mention of the ESAP activities being undertaken in the district or school 
be made , and only after the necessary change data had been collected. These data 
were necessary to substantiate or disprove the existence of the effect of the ESAP 
activities and provided another basis for associating change with ESAP. If the 
activities were having some effect, funding levels, the length of time that the 
activity was in operation, and other descriptive factors could support and explain, 
these findings. If a greater degree of perceived positive change was observed 
in schools that selected a particular activity than in those that did not, the length of 
time that the activity had been operational in the schools should also have a positive 
correlation with the incidence of perceived change. 

In addition, these data were necessary to support the verification and project-manage- 
ment objectives of the study. The type of questioning varied because directors, principals, 
and teachers could provide different parts of the verification, management, and des- 
criptive needs. Much of the basic verification data was solicited from the director. As 
a check on the director's description, the principals were asked how the personnel and 
materials made available to the district by the ESAP grant were being used in his school. 

In order to evaluate project management in terms of response within the project, 
the degree of participation in the development of funding applicationt^ by the respondents 
and the lines of communication from teacher to principal to director (which often include 
black-white interactions) were also investigated. 

For each broad activity groiq>, a set of attitudinal questions was included to try to 
assess the impact of the presence of the ESAP activity in the school on the respondent's 
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attitudes. These attitude questions were asked of all respondents in a school or 
district having the activity regardless of their knowledge of the particular activity. 

Finally, in order to categorize the respondents by race, experience, and age, 
applicable descriptive data were sought. 

BRAC Questionnaire Design Plan 

A survey instrument was needed to assess the impact of the role that the Bl— 

Racial Advisory Committee has played during the school year with regard to its 
district’s ESAP project. The sophisticated design used for the other Instruments 
could not be used since the respondent had to be relied upon entirely to fill out the 
survey questionnaire. A primary goal was to keep the questions simple and straight- 
forward in order to Increase the response rate. Other goals were to minimize the 
problems of Inconvenience to the respondent and to avoid literary difficulties which 
some respondents might have. 

Therefore, a separate instrument was designed which incorporated the following 
characteristics: (1) selected areas of change, with one opeh-ended question seeking 
the reason for change, were Included; (2) data on how the respondent viewed the role 
and Impact of his committee were sou^t; and (3) descriptive data about the respon- 
dent and his knowledge of his LEA’S project were elicited. 

During analysis,data from the project director’s Instrument were encoded by RMC 
for use with the BRAC responses from the sampled LEAs to relate the perceived 
change with the presence or absence of an ESAP activity group in the LEA. 

SUMMARY 

This chapter has discussed the objectives and research design for this ESAP 
evaluation study. Specific objectives center upon verification of project operations 
and assessment of the Impact of ESAP (as a whole and by activity type). 

The evaluation approach was desigpied to work from the problems of desegregation 
to the specific accompUshments, as perceived by the participants, of ESAP activities. 
Considerable effort has been made to avoid becoming bogged down in attitudes toward 
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racial issues and attitudes toward desegregation itself. The direction, throughout, 
is toward the specific problems being dealt with by ESAP activities, the changes 
associated with these specific problem areas, and the attribution of these changes to 
specific ESAP activities. Respondents are categorized on the basis of solving 
problems and their approach to these problems — not to race relations , per se . The 
time frame is clearly confined to the same time as the ESAP activities themselves. 

The validity of using the areas of change as measures of program impact are 
established. ESAP activity descriptive date are used to substantiate or disprove 
this case for program impact. This is as close to cause-and-effect as allowed by 
the research design available to this study. 

By collecting ESAP impact data in this manner, the Office of Education has 
received results that will allow them to assess the relative effect on desegregation 
of each of the several ESAP activities. By soliciting information on other causal 
factors relating to the improvement of the integrated situation, the effect can be 
viewed in proper perspective. 
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DATA COLLECTION 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter covers that part of the Phase I effort which was aimed at the 
coUection, assimilation, and processing of the data needed to carry out the ESAP 
evaluation plan. Detailed descriptions of procedures and events are included for 
the reader who is interested in these technical details. If the reader is more In- 
terested in data analysis and study results, he should proceed to the next chapter. 

The first section is devoted to the sample selection plan developed by RMC, 
with OE's assistance. The second section discusses the development of the survey 
instruments, the four personal interview instruments and the mail questionnaire 
for the BRAC members. Due to its importance in assuring the success of Phase 
I, the training that the interviewers received is discussed in the third section 
of this chapter. The fourth section discusses the organization and conduct 
of the field work. The monitoring of the interview teams, the problems 
encountered and the method by which the Interviews were verified are included. 
The section describes the data encoding, editing, and processing procedures 
used to create the data base for the Phase I analysis. 

SAMPLE SELECTION 

It was orlg^lnally estimated by USOE that as many as 1,300 LEAs would be 
eligible to apply for ESAP grants. By the end of the school year, a total of about 
900 had applied and been funded. The RFP specified that 252 LEAs out of those 



approved for ESAP funding by mid-December 1970 were to be surveyed by RMC. 

As specified by USOE, the universe to bo sampled was limited to 14 southern states, 

which accounted for aU but 17 of the total of 864 LEAs funded at that time. Within 
each LEA an average of 3-1/2 schools were to be sampled, with the principal, five 
teachers, and up to five students being Interviewed at each school. Thus, four 

stages of sample selection were required. First, LEAs were selected. Within 

each selected LEA a sample of schools was chosen. Teachers were selected from 
the schools and, finally, students were selected from the cUssrooms of the Interviewed 
teachers. The method and rationale of selection are described for each stage In 
the following subsections. 

Sample of LEAs 

The method of LEA sample selection was designed to ensure representatton 
with respect to size of grant, geographical region, percent of minority students, 
and percent of students reassigned. The sample was also checked for size with 
respect to the Individual types of ESAP activities. 

Representation with respect to size of grant was obtained through stratification 
of LEAs by the seven grant categories in use by the Office of Education. Stratification 
by grant size permitted sampling of LEAs in the larger grant categories at differential 
rates. Sampling in these categories at higher than average rates Is desirable from 
the point of view of statistical efficiency for estimates relating to pupils and funds. 

Since the LEAs with the larger grants were more likely to have had a greater number of 
activities, this also enhanced the sample distribution across all types of projects. 

Thus, all LEAs In the top three grant categories have been Included In the sample. 

The sampling fractions used for the other four grant categories, and for further 
sampling with the grant size strata, were similarly derived with design efficiency 
and simplicity of sampling error calculations in mind. The sampling fractions 
derived for each grant category under this criterion are shown In Table 3-1 along 
with the populations and sample sizes. 



Tables -1 



LEA SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION BY GRANT SIZE 



ESAP Grant Size 


Total USA 
Population^ 


Sampling 

Fraction 

iaoDroxlmate) 


Sample 

Size 


$1,000,000 


5 


1 


5 


$500,000-$999,999 


11 


1 


11 


$200,000-$499,999 


24 


1 


24 


$100,000-$1S9,999 


73 


1/2 


36 


$ 50,000-$ 99,999 


173 


1/3 


58 


$ 25,000-$ 49,999 


238 


1/4 


58 


0-$ 24,999 


323 


1/6 


60 


Tota 


il 847 




252 



a. As of cut off date of December 18, 1970 in the 14 states surveyed. 



To obtain representation with respect to geographical region and percent 
minority, categories of LEAs were defined with respect to each of these variables; 
and LEAs were clustered within grant strata according to groups of these categories. 
Percent minority was divided into ten categories of ten percentage points each. 
States were divided into five categories as shown in Table 3-2. 

For design efficiency, two guidelines were followed in forming clusters of 
LEAs: 

• the total number of LEAs in a grant stratum were distributed as 
uniformly over the clusters as possible. Specifically, the cluster 
was to contain the number of LEAs required to produce a sample of 
4 or 6 LEAs when the grant stratum sampling fraction was applied. 

• each cluster was formed so that it was as homogeneous as possible 
with respect to percent minority and geographical distributions. 

Good representation with respect to percent of students reassigned was obtained 
by ordering the LEAs within each cluster by percent reassigned and drawing a 
systematic sample using a random start. 

Following these sampling procedures, a random sample of 252 LEAs was 
drawn. The distributions of the resulting sample of LEAs by state, by percent 
minority, and by percent reassigned are shown in Tables 3-3, 3-4, and 3"5, res- 
pectively. Appendix A contains a list of the 252 LEAs included in the Phase I 
sample. 

Sample of Schools 

As specified by the Office of Education, a total of approximately 875 schools 
from the 252 LEAs were to be sampled. To ensure representation with respect to 
grant size, the sample was stratified by this variable. Sampling rates for the 
strata were chosen In such a way as to enhance the statistical efficiency of esti- 
mates relating to pupils and funds. They are shown by strata in Table 3-6, along 
with the estimated number of schools in the samide LEAs and the size of the sample 
of schools. 

28 

43 



Table S-2 



CATEGORIZATION OF LEA’S 



I 


II 


III 


IV 


States 


No. of 
LEAs 


States 


No. of 
LEAs 


States 


No. of 
LEAs 


States 


No. of 
LEAs 


Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Total 


101 

10 

81 

192 


Kentucky 
Maryland 
North Carol 
Virginia 

Total 


4 

4 

ina 82 
58 

148 


Florida 
Tennessee 
South Carlolina 

Total 


57 

37 

68 

162 


Georgia 

Louisiana 

Total 


148 

38 

186 




V 




States 


No. of 
LEAs 


Mississippi 

Alabama 

Total 


94 

65 

159 



Table 3-3 

LEA SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION BY STATE 



State 


Grants less 
than $200,000 


Grants $200,000 
and Above 


Total 


Alabama 


18 


2 


20 


Arkansas 


18 


0 


18 


Florida 


13 


8 


21 


Georgia 


36 


5 


41 


Kentucky 


1 


0 


1 


Louisiana 


12 


5 


17 


Maryland 


2 


0 


2 


Mississippi 


22 


1 


23 


North Carolina 


25 


6 


31 


Oklahoma 


1 


0 


1 


South Carolina 


15 


4 


19 


Tennessee 


9 


3 


12 


Texas 


23 


2 


25 


Virginia 


18 


3 


21 



Table 3-4 



LEA SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION BY PERCENT MINORITY 



Percent 

Minority 


Grants less 
than $200,000 


Grants $200,000 
and Above 


Total 


0-9 


6 




6 


10-19 


22 




22 


20-29 


31 


9 


40 


30-39 


48 


4 


52 


40-49 


39 


11 


50 


50-59 


36 


5 


41 


60-69 


18 


1 


19 


70-79 


11 


5 


16 


80-89 


5 


1 


6 


90-100 









Table 3-5 

LEA SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION BY PERCENT REASSIGNED 



Percent 

Reassigned 


Grants less 
than $200, 000 


Grants $200, 000 
and Above 


Total 


0-9 


16 


8 


24 


10-19 


17 


7 


24 


20-29 


30 


8 


38 


30-39 


36 


8 


44 


40-49 


30 


3 


33 


50-59 


27 


5 


32 


60-69 


17 


0 


17 


70-79 


4 


1 


5 


80-89 


4 


0 


4 


90-100 


33 


0 


33 



O 

ERIC 




Table 3 -6 



STRATIFICATION OF SAMPLE OF AFFECTED SCHOOLS 



Grant 


Size 


Estimated 

Total 

Affected 

Schools 


Average 

School 

Sampling 

Fraction 


Sample 

of 

Affected 

Schools 


>1,000,000 


812 


1/8 


96 


500,000 - 


999,999 


608 


1/10 


65 


200,000 - 


499,999 


790 


1/10 


93 


100,000 - 


199,999 


534 


1/3 


140 


50,000 - 


99,999 


610 


1/3 


205 


25,000 - 


49,999 


361 


1/3 


167 


0 - 


24,999 


197 


1/2 


113 


TOTAL 


3,912 




879 



The sampling rates that are shown in Table 3-6 are average sampling rates for 
the strata. (Not all LEAs within a stratum were sampled at the same rate. Rather, 
all LEAs of the same size were sampled at the same rate regardless of the grant 
size stratmn they were In.) Table 3-7 shows a portion of the distribution of 
LEAs by grant size and LEA size. Also, It shows the sampling fraction by LEA size. 
These are the actual sampling fractions used in selecting the sample. For all 
LEAs of three affected schools or less, the sampling rate was set so that one 
school would be selected from each of these LEAs. The remaining sampling frac- 
tions were set so that the overall sampling fractions for the grant categories 
would approximate those shown In Table 3 -6. A maximum sample of 16 schools 
from any LEA was specified. To approximate the sampling fraction of one-eighth 
for the $1,000,000 or more grant category, 16 schools had to be selected from all 
six LEAs in this category . The net effect of the sampling plan for LEAs and for 
schools within LEAs is a tendency to have slightly oversampled the schools in 
the middle grant size categories . 




Table 3-7 
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The sample of schools in an LEA was selected from the total list of schools 
participating In the ESAP project, even though, as Is explained later, students 
were not to be Interviewed In some types of schools. The list of schools In each 
L£IA was divided Into two categoric s~-tbose that had a heavy concentration of ESAP 
activities and those that did not— ‘based tq>on statements obtained from the project 
director by phone. To ensure adequate representation of all schools, half of the 
sample was selected from the heavy concentration category and half from the other 
categoiy of ESAP recipient schools. Based upon the list provided by the directors, 
about 1/3 of the schools fell In the heavily involved category. The sample of schools 
was selected prior to the Interview team's arrival at the LEA. Thus the Interviewers 
were Instructed to visit specific schools in each district. 

Sample of Teachers 

Five teachers were selected from eacdi school in the sample. To ensure good 
representation of teachers directly involved in ESAP activities, two teachers were 
randomly selected from those directly involved in the program and three were ran~ 
domly selected from the remainder of the list of teachers in that school. The 
selection was done by the Interviewers in the field from lists obtained from the 
principal of the school. The procedure for selection utili 2 ed the random-start 
fixed-interval technique and was provided to the interviewer prior to the start 
of fieldwork. 

Sample of Students 

As with teachers, five students were selected from each school in the sample, 
with the exception of those schools whose grade span did not include the fifth grade 
or higher or those special schools (such as correctional schools or certain schools 
for the handicapped) where interviewing students was not feasible. One student was 
randomly selected from the class roll of each classroom teacher in the sample* If 
the teacher had more than one class during the day, the student was selected from 
the first class taught. 



If there were less than five classroom teachers in the sample, a classroom teacher 
in the sample was selected randomly and a 'jecond student was then selected randomly 
from the class of that teacher. To avoid excessive clustering of the sample of students, 
no more than two students were selected from the class of any one teacher. If at least 
two students had been chosen from the classes of all classroom teachers in the sample 
and there were still students to be picked, the remaining students were selected by first 
randomly picking teachers not in the sample and then randomly selecting students from the 
classes of these teachers. The additional teachers were not interviewed. 

Impact of Sampling Plan 

The impact of the sampling plan discussed above is to provide samples of schools and 
activities, but not USAs. Consequently, die school becomes our basic unit of analysis. The 
selection of 4 or 6 LEAs in any san^ile cluster was originally established to fiicilitate 
variance calculations for LEA estimates, but it later became apparent that LEA estimates 
would not play a role in this evaluation. The selection of a sample of schools from an LEA 
often led to cases where activities that were ongoing in tiie district were not found in the 
particular school that had been selected. Moreover, later analysis of field data found no 
statistical difference in activity selection based on file LEA descriptors. 

Analyses were not directly run on tiie two degrees of involvement in ESAP. As 
stated earlier, the degrees of involvement were established solely to ensure an adequate 
representation of schools and teachers in the sample. The definition of involvement was 
left to the project director and princtyal and, even w*fii guidelines provided by RMC, the 
determination was still hi^ly subjective. 

Adherence to Sanqile Plan 

The results of the sampling process adhered to the sampling plan with little exception. 
One LEA had to be substituted for another which withdrew from ESAP at the last minute, 
but they were of equal size. In scattered instances, the grant size according to the director 
fell into a different category. However, most of these occurred in the larger categories, 
which were sampled at 100 percent in any case. These were the only discrepancies in terms 
of LEAs sampled. 

The number of principals was slightly less than the number of schools visited because 
in about 20 LEAs the project director was also the principal of a school selected. 




There was no problem with obtaining the five teachers required In each school 
Eleven percent of the teachers Interviewed were not the first one selected by the 
Interviewer, but these substitutions resulted in no difference with regard to race or 
degree of teacher involvement. 

With regard to students, an average of less than tlie five per school In the sample were 
actually Interviewed. This resulted from the decision not to Interview students In the 
fourth grade and below. The maximum number of student Interviews was reduced by about 
600 by this action. 

About 18 percent of the students interviewed were not the first ones selected. While 
exact attendance rates in March and April of 1971 for the LEAs sampled were not obtained, 
file necessity to substitute 11 percent of the teachers and 18 percent of the students because 
of absences does not vary drastically from national attendance rates. In any case, no clear 
pattern of respondent substitution emerged. The returning interviewers also supported this 
finding: they Indicated that th^ felt that fiiere were no conscious efforts to substitute students. 

INSTRUMENT DESIGN 
Types of Instruments 

There were four separate survey instrtunents for the different personnel categories 
in the LEAs: ESAP project directors, school principals, teachers, and students. For 
all but the student category, the basic design of these Instruments was very similar. 

In the case of the project director, additional material was required to gain Information 
about the administration and implementation of the various ESAP activities. The student 
questionnaire was purposely constructed at a vocabulary and level of sophlstlcfitlon which 
was more understandable to a person with a more limited base of knowledge. For example, 
it did not include separate sections for specific ESAP activities. 

In addition, a mail questionnaire was prepared to elicit responses from members 
of the ESAP Bi-Racial Advisory Committees in all 900 funded LEAs. This form requested 
data on the degree of involvement of the committee as a whole and of the individual member 
in particular. Copies of these instruments are contained in Appendix B to this volume. 



Instrument Layout and Question Framing 



The project director, principal, and teacher questionnaires are enough alike to be 
discussed together. The Instruments were composed of three main parts, the first con- 
cerned with expectations and perceived changes, the second with the particular ESAP acti- 
vities undertaken and the related activity-specific attitudes, and the third with demogr^hic 

data, technical assistance and project management. 

The first section combined the questions dealing with the problem-solving e)q)ectations, 
the perceived changes, and reasons for the changes. This Information was obtained from a 
series of about two dozen questions. Each « 'expectation" question was designed to depict a 
problem that could be addressed by an ESAP activity. Each "change" question could be re- 
lated to the expected problem areas. The expectations and perceived changes concerned 
both classroom and non-classroom situations to provide a basis for encompassing the entire 

academic environment. 

In this section of the Instrument, the key dependent variables of the evaluation are 
found. They are the incidence of perceiveH change (positive or negative) and the attribution 

by the respondent of that change to an ESAP activity. 

An indirect approach was selected for the e>q)ectation questions; that is, respondents 
were asked how they thought teachers in general felt about certain situations as opposed to 
how the respondent himself felt. In sensitive areas, such as desegregation, indirect techni- 
ques have been shown to be the most satisfactory in producing realistic answers. 

The "ejq)ectation" qpiestions were closed-ended with four possible answers to describe 
the solution of problems. The goal was to determine whether the respondent, at the be- 
ginning of the last school year, had anticipated that the problems likely to arise would be 
very difficult to deal with, difficult, easy, or very easy to deal with. This type of response 
is not easy to elicit as the respondent's recent experience may influence his recall of past 
e^qjectations. Nevertheless, not having had the opportunity to question respondents on a 
before-and-after basis, this was the only approach possible. Since "the beginning of the 
school year" marks a very clear time point for school personnel and students, It was a 
relatively easy point at which to focus for the recall of expectations whereas a date within 
the school year, even if related to the implementation of the ESAP activities in the district, 
would have been a more dlfiicult time with which to associate past feelings. The questions 

were phrased to remove any suggestlonwhlch might makethe respondent feel thathewas being 

judged on the basis of what he said he ejqpected as opposed to what actually occurred. 



The '’change” questions were partly open-ended and were worded In a more 
direct manner. Since perceived change was being sought, It was desired that 
responses reflect what the respondent had observed during the current school 
year. 

The changes were all concerned with specific areas or condltlonas, that were, In 

principle, measurable. If a positive or negative change was volunteered by the 
respondent, the interviewer probed to find to what this perceived change was attri- 
buted. In this open-ended portion, the relating of change to an ESAP activity (if there 
was any relation) was made. The respondent was never to be guided toward saying 
that the change was associated with one or more ESAP activities. 

To cover the Instances where a respondent offered several "no change" 
answers for the set of "change" questions, another question, aimed at determining 
his view of the current status of conditions of Integration in the school, was asked. 
Thus, It was ^sslble to categorize to some extent the perceived status at that school. 

The second major part of the Instrument was aimed at finding out which ESAP 
activities were being conducted In the district and which schools were affected. 

CXice these data were obtained, the appropriate activity-specific modules could 
be administered. 

One question in this section (the activity matrix of the director’s instrument) pro- 
vided the key to this process. The Interviewer elicited from the project director 
what terms were used in referring to the ESAP activities in his district. Since 
there can be many kinds of teacher training programs, for example, a common 
term for what was goii^ on In the district was needed. This made it possible for 
the appropriate activity-specific modules to be asked of the director (the module 
for tether aides for instance, was only relevant when teacher aides were planned 
or were being used in the LEA), and, in addition, the information could be transferred 
to the principal and teacher Instruments so that the proper mod\ile( s) could be administered 
to them also. Thus, the interviewer had to obtain from the director a descriptive 



title that would most likely be known in the schools which had the activity and that 
would allow for the proper set of questions to be administered. 

The other parts of this question and the modules were then used to provide 
the descriptive properties of the activities which generated several independent variables. 
They included the presence or absence of activities in a school or LEA, the amount 
of funds being spent on each activity, the length of time it ted been in operation, the 
number and type uf persons employed in the Implementation of the activity, 
materials that had been purchased, and the use of personnel and materials. 

In addition, a set of attitude questions was asked to determine the respondent's 
impression of how the activity had affected specific school problems. 

As leeway was needed to allow the project director to describe his ESAP 
activities as he best saw them, most of the questions in this section were open-ended. 
They were mainly descriptive, however, so that they could be asked in a straight- 
forward manner. 

The final part of the questionnaire design provided demographic data on tihe 
respondent and covered the areas of technical assistance and project management. 

The demographic data were needed to provide the independent variables such as 
race, age, e7q}erience in education, and length of time spent in the particular LEA. 

The technical assistance and project management questions were designed to 
elicit impressions of the efiectiveness of technical assistance and the extent to which 
the respondent played a role in the planning and implementation of the ESAP project 

in his LEA or school. 

Most of the questions in this last section were closed-ended because the res- 
ponse categories could be predefined. Only the nature of the technical assistance 
and a question regarding ESAP implementation difficulties were open-ended. 

In addition to the data collected during the interviews, some data made available 
by the Office of Civil Rights were entered into Uie data base. These data included 
LEA and school identification numbers compatible with other OE identification 
systems, the number of minority and non-minority students in the LEA, the percent 
of students reassigned, the urban/rural designation of the LEA, and the breakdown 
of the LEA'S ESAP grant, as approved. 
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The questionnaires were precoded to speed up the keypunching and editing 
processes^ Thus, for all the closed—ended questions, the code column and digit to 
be punched were used as the response circled by die interviewer. Thus, 
much of the coding that tells the keypuncher what to punch was done in the field by 
the Interviewer, 

For the open-ended questions, categories were created by RMC analysts based 
upon examining several hundred completed questionnaires. There is one special 
consideration of note regarding the open-ended coding. Due to the inter-relationship 
of the ESAP activities and the "change" questions on any given questionnaire, it was 
possible to establish a common set of codes diat could be used on a large proportion 
of the questions. This Vcommon code" is described in greater detail in the section 
on the encoding of data. 

The student questionnaire was designed in a different format mainly because 
much of the "change" section and knowledge of ESAP activities were not applicable 
to them. A short section on student expectations and changes they observed in 
classroom performance and behavior was asked, however. Also, the students were 
asked several questions about attending classes in a desegregated environment. 

The purpose was to obtain an impression of their attitudes about attending an in- 
tegrated school. A set of sixteen specific multicultural and desegregation-related 
questions were also asked. 

There was a short demographic section that provided race, sex, age, and lei^h 
of time the student had lived in the LEA area. These data were used as Independent 
variables. 

The BRAG mail questionnaire had a design similar to the others except for the 
e?q>ectation section. It was felt that those questions could not be effectively asked 
by mall. A shortened set of change questions was Included along with demographic 
questions. In addition, the BRAG members were asked to assess their role, their 
committee's role and the district's role In the planning and Implementation of the 
ESAP giant. Finally, to ascertain the BRAG member's knowledge of their LEA's 
project, descriptive data on the grant size and the kinds of activities in the project 
were obtained. 




The BRAG questionnaire was sent to all members in all funded LEAs. I'ollow- 
up to increase 'response rate was carried out only for those in the 252 selected Phase 
I LEASt however. 

Pretest of Instruments and 0MB Approv al 

The set of four instruments were pretested in two LEAs in Georgia. The pre- 
test provided a basis upon whidi (1) to determine if the questions would provide the 
necessary informationt (2) to obtain estimates of interview time» and (3) to confirm 
methods of teacher and student sample selection. Teachers and students of both 
races were interviewed. 

The pretest showed that the *'expectati«.ns** set of questions at the beginning of 
each instrument seemed to be effective in picidng tiie differences in a{iproaches 
to solving the problems of des^r^tion. To reach maximum effectiveness, however, 
it was found that the interviewer should remind tiie respondent to tiiink back to tiie 
beginning of die school year. The set of behavioral change questions were similarly 
discovered to provide perceived change — both positive and negative — as well as 
indications of no change. Thus, the first part of the instrument appeared to accomplish 
what was intended. The munber and length of these questions were reduced because 
the pretest showed them to be too long and too repetitive. 

The pretest showed diat the teachers knew little about the ESAP activities, thus 
leading to the modification of the descriptive activity-specific modules for tihe teacher 
instrument. The attitude questions in die activity-specific modules, however, atqieared 
to work well in the pretest. 

The pretest also showed that some of the questions could be asked in a more 
direct manner — particularly die student questions; therefore, changes were made 
to reflect this finding. 
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The time required to administer the questionnaires was found to be about one- 
half hour for the teacher Instalment, three-quarters hour for the principals, one 
and one-quarter hours for the project director, and one-quarter hour for the students. 
These times did not include sample selection or travel. They served, however, as 
the basis for planning the field operations and determining the number of interview 
teams needed. 

to late January 1971 a series of meetings between RMC, OE, and 0MB personnel 
was initiated in preparation for the necessary OMB aRiroval of the survey instruments. 
OMB was apprised of the develc^ment of the instruments from the conceptual design 
through the final version. 

A supporting statement was drafted to accompany the instruments. This state- 
mmit outlined the study rationale, instrument design, sample selection, analysis 
plans, and the results of the pretest. OMB approval was received on March 3, 1971; 
the trained team leaders were in the field tiie next day. 



SELECTION AND TRAINTNO OF INTERVIEWERS 




Team leaders were selected from among members of the professional staff of 
the Resource Management Corporaticn and subsidiaries or from Mark Battle 
Associates, a subcontractor. Interviewers were selected from amoi^ graduate 
students In education or other related fields from the geographical areas in which 
the interviewing was to be conducted. A total of 20 three-man teams were created, 
each with a t^m leader and two Interviewers. (Later in Phase I, the team members 
numbered from two to four, depending on the interviewing load). 

These teams were composed of minority and non-minority persons to achieve a 
balance in each team. Much effort was devoted to screening and selecting the specially 
hired team members. Many had had previous raperience in the education system, 
having held positions as teadiers and principals. Several were nearing completion of 
doctoral programs in education. Thus RMC*s interview teams were high caliber, 
knowledgeable persons in the education field. 
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All of the teams were assembled from February 16 to February 19, 1971, for 
training at RMC's home offices. The following paragraphs briefly describe the 
activities cf this trainiig session. 

Day 1 

After the teams checked in and registered, a series of orientation talks were 
presented 1^ RMC and OE personnel. The role of RMC in conducting the outside 
evaluation of ESAP was discussed. Other ESAP evaluations were covered along 
witii the reasons for the RMC study. A history of school desegregation and 
other federally supported efforts was presented. Current legislation and the 
role that ESAP is to play in assisting smooth desegregation were discussed 
h/ OE personnel. 

Mrs. Ruby Martin of the Washington Research Project described the research 
conducted jointly by several groups^ to assess the early implementation of the 
Emergency School Assistance Program. Her discussion was based on a report 
by that consortium entitled "The Emeigmicy School Assistance Program: An 
Evaluation." In. addition, Mrs. Martin imparted her own impressions of the 
Southern school systems. 

Day^ 

Activities on the second d^ of training included a lecture on "The Art of Asking 
Questions. " The lecture described in detail the role and requirements of a good 
interviewer. 

After the lecture and the question and answer period, a discussion and slide 
presentatloa of the use of the director questionnaire were presented on a question- 
by-*qoestion basis. Questions were encouraged during the presentation. 



1. The American Friends Service Committee; Delta Ministry of the National 
Council of Churches; Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law; Lawyers 
Constitutional Defense Committee; NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 
hic. ; and the Washington Research Project. 



Following the presentation of the director questionnaire » the attendees were 
separated into pairs and each trainee practiced conducting a complete interview. 
The interviewers were instructed to simulate an actual interviewing situation; 
that is, with no discussion of the questionnaire or questioning methodology until 
the interview was completed. Members of the RMC project staff then reviewed 
the work of each individual, in private, pointing out errors, omissions, and other 
problems, and answering specific questions. 

The group was reassembled and important problems encountered during 
the practice interviewing were discussed. 

Day 3 

The third session of the training seminar was opened with the questlon-by- 
questlon presentation of the student questionnaire and related slides. Once again, 
questions were encouraged during the presentation. 

Following the discussion of the student questionnaire, the training was turned 

over to a consulting psychologist. This consultant, a specialist in psychodrama, 

» 

had prepared simulations of situations that could be expected to occur in the course 
of actual field work. This session was organized so that certain RMC staff mem- 
bers played the roles of the various people to be encountered in the field. Members 
of the training group were Instructed to Interview an LEA director, then a school 
principal, then a teacher, and finally a student. The trainees did not know what 
to expect in terms of personality typologies presented in the simulation and were 
Instructed to cope with each situation as best they could. Following each simulation, 
the floor was opened to discussion. The role-playing situations offered sensitivity 
training to the interviewer and the entire group had a chance to see how an actual 
interview might proceed under generally adverse conditions. 

The afternoon session opened with a lecture devoted to summarizing the acti- 
vities up to that time, bringing the training into perspective, and reviewing 
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fundamentals. Following this, the trainees were divided into three discussion 
groups in order to stimulate an exchange of questions and ideas* This was 
followed by further role-playing, and the day was closed with a second round of 
practice interviews and private trainer-trainee discussions. 

Day 4 

The fourth day of the training seminar opened with another round of practice 
interviews. On this occasion, members of the training staff walked about from 
trainee to trainee observing the interviewing, offering suggestions, and answering 
questions. 

Following the practice Interviewing, a lecture on sampling procedures was 
presented accompanied by a set of practical problems that the trainees solved 
step-by-step with the aid of the lecturer. 

The team leaders remained at RMC’s offices during the week of February 22 
for additional training. This training Included further details of sampling, logistics, 
n pH interviewing, including details that were to be passed on to their team members. 
This additional week also afforded the team leaders an opportunity for in-depth 
discussions with members of the training staff. The team leaders were entrusted 
with responsibility for any last- minute training their team leaders might need. 

FIELD INTERVIEWING 

The Phase I field effort entailed interviews of 252 randomly selected LEAs, 
requiring over 9,000 individual interviews. The 14-state area encompassing these 
LEAs was subdivided into 20 target areas, within which an interviewing team was 
placed. The size of a target area was determined after the random sampling of 
LEAs and was dependent on Sdveral factors, including ethnic composition, geo- 
graphical area, and the number of schools to be interviewed within a selected LEA. 
Consequently, the area of responsibility of individual teams ranged from one LEA 
with 16 schools in San Antonio to 19 LEAs with 64 schools in North Carolina. 




The composition of the Interviewing teams varied according to the number of 
schools within a target area. The teams were bl-raclal and, depending on the 

number of schools assigned, ranged In size from two to four. Normally, the team 

% 

leader was responsible for Interfacing with the superintendent and Interviewing 
project directors and principals. The Interviewers followed the team leader Into 
the IiEA Interviewing teachers and students who were randomly selected on site. 

The Phase I field effort began on March 4, 1971, and was completed the week 
of April 18. The allocation of LEAs and schools to Interview teams Is shown In 
Table 3-8. 

Certain teams experienced several minor difficulties. The only real prob- 
lem, however, was encountered In the State of Alabama where most LEAs objected 
to the Interviewing of students. As a result, the student Interview phase of the field 
work there took longer than expected. The problems In Alabama were eventually 
solved with the assistance of OE and all of the required student Interviews were obtained. 

The team leaders tried to stay one or two days ahead of their team. They 
commonly telephoned RMC field leaders In Bethesda every other day. These two 
leaders aided the field team In solving logistical problems (money, more question- 
naires, etc.) and In serving as a sounding board for difficulties with the question- 
naires. As a result of the feedback, several problems with the Interview instruments 
were discovered and corrected. Periodic letters and memos were sent by RMC 
analysts to all team leaders to alertthem to solutions to common questionnaire problems. 

About 76 percent of all the questionnaires returned In the flrat two weeks of 
field work were edited by RMC analysts. At that time a variety of errors were pin- 
pointed. There were a series of minor errors, which must be expected to occur 
In a project of this size. These errors were correctable In coding. However, 
when serious errors were discovered, the teams 
fled Immediately so that the correct information could be obtained. 



Table 3-8 



PHASE I FIELD IN^TERVIEWING EFFORT- 
MARCH 4 - APRIL 23, 1971 



Team Number and Location 


LEAs 


Schools 


1. South Carolina (Northern) 


13 


41 


2. South Carolina (Southern) 


13 


41 


3. Central Georgia 


20 


59 


4. Central Alabama 


11 


45 


6. Northern Mississippi and Northwest Alabama 


14 


40 


6. Southern Florida 


10 


50 


7. Northern Florida and Southern Georgia 


15 


39 


8. Western Georgia, Western Florida, and Southern 
Alabama 


16 


46 


9. Southern Mississippi 


12 


44 


10. Arkansas^ 


18 


30 


11. Northern Louisiana 


8 


32 


12. Southern Louisiana 


9 


, 47 


13. Northern Texas and Oklahoma 


12 


36 


14. Southeast Texas 


14 


46 


16. San Antonio^ 


1 


16 


16. Tennessee 


12 


51 


17. North Carolina (Northern) 


19 


64 


18. North Carolma (Southern) 


12 


57 


19. Western Virginia 


12 


45 


20. Eastern Virginia 


11 


28 


TOTAL 


252 


857 



a. Four- man team. 

b. Two- man team. 
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At the time the remaining questionnaires were received, random checks were 
made to ensure that these errors had been corrected. 

By and large the Interview teams were received quite well and performed well. 
Several teams received publicity In local papers. Only one team was publicized 
adversely, and a letter of commendation was received from the State of Mississippi 
regarding one team. RMC's care In selecting the team members from those studying 
or experienced In education and In devoting two weeks to training the team leaders 
can be directly related to the success of the field effort and the quality of the 
collected data. 

Verification of Interviews 

Project director, principal, and teacher Interviews were verified by randomly 
selecting samples of these Individuals and by checking their responses to l portion 
of the survey questions by telephone. Student Interviews were not verified because 
of the difficulty in reaching the students. So that the entire Interviewing period could 
be covered by the verification process, verification was conducted at intervals of two 
weeks and five weeks after the start of the survey. 

Verification samples of 60 project olrectors, 90 principals, and 135 teachers 
were telephoned for Interview data checks. Since the purpose of verification was to 
ensure only that the number of questionable interviews was small, and not to obtain 
a precise measure of the number of questionable Interviews, the sample sizes could 
be relatively small. Adequate representation of all 20 teams was obtained by appor- 
tioning the sample evenly across all the teams. One-third of the total number of 
each type of verification Interview was conducted at the first verification. For each 
team, the interviews to be verified were selected by simple random procedures from 
among those that had been conducted since the previous verification. 

In addition to the veriflcatlcn plan conducted from RMC's home office, the 
team leaders also verified that the interviews were completed during the field operations 
by their team members. 



The results of the verification procedures were quite satisfactory. Not only 
was the incidence of error small, but it was halved between tlie first and second 
series of calls. The resultant error rate was 7 percent, an error being defined 
as one or more of the six responses to questions asked again being different from 
the response recorded at the time of the interview. This does not mean that 7 
percent of the data are wrong, but that 7 percent of the resampled instruments had 
at least one question in error out of the six checked. Of these errors, about one 
in five were considered to be respondent changes, the remaining apparently inter- 
viewer or recording errors. 

The errors made by the interviewers in the first verification were broken down 
approximately half between an Incorrect use of skip patterns in the Instrument and 
erroneous recording of the responses. During the second verification, the incidence 
of faulty skip patterns was virtually non-existent. It seems then that experience 
with the instruments and RMC's corrective procedures had positive effect. 

Although it was not an Intent of the verification, these phone calls also gave an 
indication of general respondent reaction. Those doing the verifying did not feel 
that the questions had caused any major difficulties, although some reservations 
were e:q)repsed where the "expectations" question was repeated during the veri- 
fication procedure. Furthermore, there seemed to be no resentment from the 
respondents to the asking again of a few questions already included in a lengthy 
interview. In only one case did a respondent refuse to answer the verification 
questions. This appeared to have been caused by a feeling that the ESAP grant 
in that district was so small as not to be worth further effort. 

The verification procedure provided RMC with an opportunity both to assess 
the quality of the data being gathered and to initiate proceedings to Improve the 
quality of data. During this assessment, no significant data quality problems 
appeared. Errors were made by both interviewers and respondents, but the error 
rate was not unduly high nor did there appear to be any major field problems. 

Where the field schedule allowed, it was possible to work with the teams and sub- 
stantially improve performance. 
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ENCODING OF DATA 



The instruments were precoded with the Interviewer circling the response for 
the closed-ended questions. For the open-ended questions, categories had to be 
built and codes assigned. These codes were then written on the Instrument next 
to the numbers indicating card columns; keypunching was performed directly 
from the interview Instrument. 

The first step In coding the questionnaires was to accomplish a tabulation by 
hand of all the open-ended questions In a random sample of each of the four ques- 
tionnaires. The following numbers of questionnaires were hand tabulated: 

• 200 student questionnaires, 

• 200 teacher questionnaires, 

• 100 principal questionnaires, and 

• 50 director questionnaires. 

During this process It became apparent that many questions could, and should, 
be coded with the same set of codes. All of the reasons for positive and negative 
change, activity titles, and certain questions relating to good and bad evaluation of 
desegregation could be coded using this "common code." Accordingly, a 32-part 
code was devised to serve as the common code and It was used on some 70 questions 
In the set of four Instruments. 

The common code Is useful for several reasons. It allows for easy tracking of 
an activity through a questionnaire and through an LEA. Thus, teacher aides, 
assigned code 8, can be so Indicated by using an 8 each time they are mentioned In 
a change or activity-related answer. Thus, If positive perceived change Is 
attributed to teacher aides and If that LEA hired teacher aides, the perceived change 
can be associated with the ESAP project. Also, the manual coding process Is 
simplified because the coders know to code teacher aides as an 8 every time they 
are encountered In any Instrument. 
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Table 3-9 contains the description of the common code. The first 19 categories 
relate to ESAP categories and are a breakdown of the seven major activity groups 
specified by OE In the grant application. This breakdown resulted from the hand 
tabulations. They were chosen to reflect activities that occurred frequently 
enough to warrant being categorized Individually and that were different either In 
personal/non-personal, direct/indirect, or personnel/mate rial attributes. 

Chapter 5 contains a more detailed breakdown taxonomy of the kinds of activities 
that were placed in each of the 17 categories. 

The common code was not reserved only for ESAP-funded activities. Thus, 
teacher aides, regardless of funding source, were coded as an 8. Only when a 
match occurred between an activity associated with change and the presence of that 
activity funded by ESAP In the school would the ESAP activity be associated with 
the change. 

In order not to overly attribute success to the ESAP activities, the directors 
were asked If similar activities were being undertaken In the district. If so, he 
was asked to estimate. the ESAP provided percent of the total funds spent on this 
activity. Thus for teacher aides, or busing, where It Is likely that additional 
efforts were underway, the association of the ESAP activity with success, or lack 
of success, must reflect this consideration. 

The codes 18 and 19 were reserved for overlap situations that might arise. 

For Instance, two activities In a school might be codeable by the same common code 
such as teacher aides and substitute teachers, both items coded as 8. However, 
only one of these items might be ESAP funded. The school might have hired 
substitute teachers with their funds, but the respondent might cite teacher aides 
as associated with change and In this case, the teacher aides would not be funded 
by ESAP. In order to avoid falsely weighting the Impact of ESAP, the teacher aides 
would be coded as 18, otherwise a match between ESAP and the reason for the 
perceived change would occur. 



Table 3-9 

COMMON CODE DEFINITIONS^ 



COMMON CODE 

1. Personal Community Activities 

2. Non- Personal Community Activities 

3. Counseling 

4. Counseling Support 

6. Ethnic Classes and Materials 

6. Non- Ethnic Classes and Material s 

7. Teacher Training 

8. Teacher Aides and Other Support Personnel 

9. Student-to-Student Activities 

10. Busing 

11. Remedial Education Personnel 

12. Remedial Programs and Materials 

13. Comprehensive Planning 

14. Administrative Personnel 

15. Materials 

16. Facilities Improvement 

17. All Others 

DEFINITIONS 



18. ESAP CONFLICT— Personnel ; Use this code If 1-17 Is applicable but. the 
activity 1 a not funded by ESAP and the same 1"*17 has been used for an 
ESAP funded activity in Q. 10(D), Q. 11(P), Q. 12(T). 

19* ESAP CONFLICT — Materials ; Use this code if 1-17 is applicable but the 
activity Is not funded by ESAP and the same 1-17 has been used for an 
ESAP funded activity In Q. 10(D), Q. 11(P), Q. 12(T). 



a. See Chapter 5 for a more detailed definition of the activities placed In 
common codes 1-17. 



Table 3-9 (Continued) 



20. Racial and Interracial Attitudes : Use for all mentions of attitudes on race 
issues in whatever context. Mentions of non-behavioral items such as 
trust and mistrust, understanding and misimderstanding, friendliness 

and hostility. 

21. Racial and Interracial Behavior t Use for all mentions in a racial 
context— fights and friendly activities, good and bad commimications, 
activities in all school settings, all other race- related behavioral 
mentions (EXCEPT CODE 26 BELOW). 

22. Integration/Desegregation ; Use for all references to uniting the races 
in the school and its facilities. 

23. Time ; Use for all references to time as a factor in creating, in- 
creasing, deci'easing or eliminating racial problems. 

24. Academic Items ; Use for all references to academic items not classi- 
fied elsewhere, general references to achievement levels and abilities, 
others. 

25. Motivation ; Use for references to motivation and motivating forces— 
student motivation, motivation of/by others. 

26. Organized Social Activities ; Use for sports, dances, parties, clubs, 
others. 

27. Parents/Community ; Use for all references to parents and community 
not codable elsewhere. 

28. Atmosphere, Emotlons-Non-Raclal ; Use for all mentions, more free- 
dom, less freedom; better, worse atmosphere; feel at home; others. 

29. Faculty— Teachers, Coaches, Others; Use for professional and social 
performance, role in interpersonal relations, other mentions. 

30. Students/ Classmates ; Use for all mentions. 

31. Special Programs, Materials, Facilities; Use for all mentions not 

- codable elsewhere. 

32. Don’t Know/Nothing 



/ 



The codes 20 through 32 are the so-called non-actlvlty items, and they cover 
all answers that do not mention activities or projects that could be given codes 1-17. 
Thus, answers such as "racial problems, " "time has reduced problems," "attitudes" 
or "motivation" are Included In these codes. The direction of these responses, either 
good or bad racial behavior, for example. Is keyed to the change question itself which 
indicated positive or negative perceived change. 

In addition, specially tailored open-ended categories were established for other 
open-ended questions. In those cases in which questions were the same In two 
questionnaires — such as the director and principal, the same code was used for the 
same question In each Instrument. 

Complete code books were developed In cooperation with Datatab, Inc. of New 
York, RMC's data processing subcontractor. These code books, as well as ex- 
plantory memoranda, accompanied the questionnaires to the coding subcontractors. 
Because of the Importance of the director's question 10, It was entirely coded by one 
RMC analyst to ensure consistency. 

The director, principal, and teacher questionnaires, which all tie In directly, 
were coded by Beta Research Corporation of New York. The first shipment of 
questionnaires was sent to New York on April 12; the coding was completed on June 30. 
The student questionnaires were coded in Washington by RMC. The questionnaires, 
once edited and coded, were shipped to Datatab for keypunching, cleaning, and pro- 
cessing. 

Preliminary cross tabulations became available In early July based upon the first 
40 percent of the sampled 252 LEAs. Analysis based on these tables was used to 
select the tables that would be run on the total sample and to specify the break points 
for certain Independent variables. The final tables were produced by the first week 
of August. 
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SUMMARY 



A sampling plan was picked in cooperation with USOE to provide for an adequate 
representation of several important LEA descriptors and for statistical efficiency 
in estimating total ESAP population parameters. LEAs, schools, teachers, and 
then students were picked in a four-stage process. The implications of this plan 
are to provide a sample of schools, rather than LEAs, and a sample of ESAP 
activities. 

The sampling plan was adhered to quite closely during the field effort. The 
incidence of substitution of teachers and students for those originally called for by the 
RMC sampling plan was 11 and 18 percent, respectively. Thus there is no evidence 
of a concerted effort in the sampled districts to allow interviewing of only those the 
schools’ wanted interviewed. 

The interview instruments contain three major parts. The first part was 
constructed to establish the respondent’s retrospective expectations and the 
incidence with which he has perceived change and can associate a reason with 
this change. The second part dealt with activity- specific items, both 
descriptive and attitudinal. The third element addressed other areas of specific 
interest and obtained demographic data about the respondent. The student and 
BRAG instruments differed somewhat from the director, principal, and teacher 
instruments, mainly because (1) they did not ask directly about activities, and 
(2) their questions were less complex. The instruments were pretested in two 
Georgia LEAs. 

Twenty data collection teams were formed to obtain over 9,000 interviews. 

The team leaders were employees of RMC or Mark Battle Associates, the sub- 
contractor. The supplementary team members were recruited from regional universi- 
ties. These persons were by and large graduate students in Education. All teams 
were racially mixed. The entire team was trained for four days, with the team 
leaders receiving an extra week of training. The field interviews began in early 
March 1971. 
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The interviews required about seven weeks. During this time, the returned 
instruments were reviewed for errors and corrective procedures were undertaken. 
The team leaders checked in at least every other day to report on progress and 
problems. In addition, a sample of several hundred interviews were verified by 
telephone from RMC’s home office. 

Once the instruments were received and checked, the data encoding procedures 
started. Categories for the open-ended questions were developed. As the key to 
the data processing effort, a common code of 32 items was developed for the coding 
of the directors’ activity matrix and all of the change questions. This common code 
has played a major role in providing a better taxonomy of the ESAP activities and 
for simplifying data processing. 

Due to the importance of the directors’ activity matrix question (question 10), 
it was coded in its entirety by one RMC analyst. The other instruments were 
coded as packages, due to the necessity to relate the director, principal, and 
teacher instruments from one LEA. 
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ANALYSIS PLAN AND LIMITATIONS ON STUDY RESULTS 
INTRODUCTION 

This chapter discusses the analysis plan that was used to process the results 
of the Phase I effort. Included is a discussion pf* the analj'tical concept and the 
variables used. A brief description of the types of raw data tables that were pro- 
duced is presented. Also in this chapter, there is a section explaining the limita- 
tions on the study results. These limitations should not be construed as negating 
the results, but rathei* as placing the interpretation of the results in the proper 
contexts 

CONCEPT OF ANALYSIS PLAN 

The main objective of the Phase I evaluation study is to determine if ESAP 
activities are related to smoothing or easing the desegregation process; as 
mentioned earlier, reliance must be placed upon changes perceived by respon- 
dents because of the difficulty of direct measurement of effects and the short-run 
nature of this study. Because the subject matter concerns desegregation and 
racial attitudes, an area where perceived change may be the precursor of actual 
change, it may be .jhat what community and school personnel perceive to be the 
case is an important short-run variable. If sufficient positive perceived change 
is occurring, this fact may argue well for the future. 

Also investigated, but of secondary interest, are questions regarding technical 
assistance, project management, Bi-Racial Advisory Committees, etc. The fol- 
lowing section discusses the plan of analysis for the major objective of this study. 



Assessment of the Impact of ESAP 



RMC was selected to conduct an evaluation of the federal program consisting 
of the contribution of federal dollars to solve a particular problem. Such an Impact 
evaluation must focus on the outputs or effects~that is, can we show that the pro- 
gram did, in fact, achieve results ? The alternative of focusing on the process by 
which the ESAP activities were approved or the process of how the LEA designed 
its activities would be inadequate to assess impact.^ (In any case, GAO is already 
examining the process for which grants were awarded. ) Consideration of cost - 
benefit aspects (do the benefits accruing from the program justify the costs) must 
await some way of measuring and comparing the quality of the results from various 
ESAP projects. 

For the above reasons, RMC’s evaluation will concentrate on outputs and effects. 
In this Instance, however. It was not possible to design an experiment in the classic 
sense, l.e. , with a control group with which to compare experimental groups. The 
lack of the opportunity to establish the pre-ESAP conditions, attitudes, and expecta- 
tions (l.e. , develop base line data), the lack of being able to select randomly from 
all districts both ESAP-funded and non-ESAP funded, and the lack of being able to 
measure outputs over time also precluded the use of classical experimental or quasl- 
e)q)erlmental designs. Moreover, RMC was limited to observing the effects of ESAP 
at a single point of time and only after the program was well under way. 

Even though the above factors precluded RMC from being able to utilize an 

"ideal" research design. It is only fair to point out that most educational program 

2 

evaluations that have been carried out have been faced with the same problems. 



1. Several aspects of the process are nevertheless examined for use as descrip- 
tive or Independent variables. Phase n, however, examines both process and outputs 
as a part of its case studies. 

2. For example, the well-known Coleman study. Equality of Educational 
Opportunity, and the Westlnghouse-Ohlo University Study of Head Start were also ex post 
facto studies. See D. T. Campbell and J. C. Stanley, Experimental and Quasi - 
Experimental Designs for Research (Chicago. 1966), pp. 6-12, for discussions of 
special conditions and limitations concerning research designs of this type. 



Th(3 lack of classical experimental conditions can be compensated for, in part, 
by substituting large sample sizes to reduce variable error and by using careful 
controls. There are several ways to make controlled versus experimental com- 
parisons. One is to compare districts or schools that have one particular activity 
with those that do not have the same activity. Presumably, the districts are similar 
in that they both were eligible for ESAP funds but they are dissimilar in that some 
districts applied for one particular activity while some opted for another. Even so, 
although the particular activity under consideration may not be present, some other 
ESAP activity is. The data collected will show a correlation between the existence 
of a particular activity and the existence of a certain kind of perceived change. It 
was also possible to determine whether or not the ESAP activities that were present 
were cited as being a cause of the perceived change. 

A similar comparison between e?qperimental and control groups can be made 
based on duration of activities. If the program has continuous increasing or de- 
creasing effect, presumably the longer that certain activities have been in existence, 
the greater this effect will be and the more respondents will be aware of it. This 
applies even to one-time occurrences, such as the purchase of a portable class- 
room. If the portable classroom was valuable, then the longer the time that has 
elapsed since it was purchased, the more time there has been for the awareness 
of being able to hold desegregated classes and for that, in turn, to take root in the 
perceived behavior or performance of students or teachers. There is, of course, 
the fact that the longer an ESAP activity is in operation, the more respondents 
know of it and the higher the degree of association between the ESAP activity and 
perceived change. 

A third experimental-control comparison e:dsts between activities that were 
observed in both relatively large per-caplta expenditures as well as in 
smaller scale efforts. Presumably, if the activity is effective, the larger the 
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activity is in scale, the more effect it will have. To take account of the fact that 
ESAP funding may have supplemental existing activities, the directors were asked 
to provide the funding levels for similar ongoing activities. 

These three techniques may be combined. For example, when the impact of 
activity duration is examined, comparisons for all ESAP districts can be made 
simultaneously to see if those districts that began their ESAP activities earlier 
have experienced more positive perceived change. Alternately, we may make the 
comparison specifically within each sub-area to see if, for example, a district 
that hired teacher aides at an earlier date has experienced more positive change 
than the district that hired them at a later date. 

Whichever technique is used, the problem remains of interpreting the relation- 
ship between the experimental-control distinction and the measures of change. Is 
it the program that is having an effect? The problem is presented schematically 
in Figure 4-1. The overall objecti‘/e is to test statistically the relationships 
between ESAP activity choice and the respondent's perception of change. If signifi- 
cant relationships are found, some association of the ESAP activity and perceived 
change may be present. However, as Figure 4-1 indicates, this does not necessarily 
mean that there is a linkage in the form of an observation by the respondent to an 
effect of the program. There are two other possibilities. The six arrows in 
Figure 4-1 have been named as indicated. Briefly, they refer to the following 
possible relationships. 

(1) Selectivity refers to what may be a tendency for certain kinds of 
districts to select some kinds of activities. The large districts 
may have a need for teacher aides which a small district does not 
have; a district that is beginning desegregation may need buses 
whereas another district does not; a district that maintains a 
relatively high quality of education may be interested in purchasing 
supportive programs such as counseling while the district that has 
not been able to meet its standards of quality may wish to spend 
that money on remedial reading instead. 
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Figure 4-1: PATH DIAGRAM SHOWING HYPOTHESES REGARDING RELATIONSHIP OF 
ESAP ACTIVITY TO PERCEIVED CHANGE, SHOWING MEASURED AND 
UNMEASURED VARIABLE OF RELEVANCE 
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(2) The effect refers to the possibility that the activity In question 
does indeed produce an effect on the quality of education or 
race relations In the school. 

(3) We have arrowed observation , because the Intent of the evaluation 
Is to find out whether the observation and effect arrows exist 

so that we can argue that the activity does Indeed produce a 
change. 

(4) The arrow labeled bias indicates the possibility that teachers may 
like their school better because of the existence of a particular 
program, although the program has had no effect In Improving any 
other aspect of the s chool. For example, a teacher who feels 
strongly that her black students are academically weak may be 
reassured by the existence of a remedial program. Indeed, If 
the program involves slow learners from her classroom she 
may report a sizable Improvement academically which Is quite 
unjustified. Bias may work In several different ways. For 
example, the addition of high-level support staff such as coun- 
selors or psychologists may sensitize the teacher to watch for 
Interpersonal behavior more closely, thus leading her to report 
an Increase In difficulty. As a possible negative sign. It Is con- 
ceivable that teacher training might sensitize teachers to watch 
for relationships with students of the opposite race and thereby 
report more difficulty because the current Interaction Is not 
leading to higher standards. On the whole, the problem of 
teacher bias Is not the most serious one. More critical are 

the two kinds of spurious arrows shown In Figure 4-1. 

(6) The arrow labeled Spurious 1 refers to the possibility that 
some kinds of districts will experience specific Improvements 
during the year and these may be districts that have engaged In a 
particular activity. Thus, to take an obvious example, the 
school district that Is newly desegregating may spend Its money 
on special student-to-student programs In ^tlclpationbf the new 
situation. However, It may be that the newly desegregated schools 
would generally show the most gain In student Interracial behavior, 
no matter what activities were undertaken. 
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(6) Spurious 2 relations shown in the second arrow arc exempli- 
fied by the possibility that urban teachers have different per- 
ceptions of how the experience of Integration should go. For 
example, they may be more optimistic about it to begin with, 
thus sensing less improvement over the school year. However, 
the large city districts may also be the ones that are least likely 
to establish compensatory programs with their ESAP money. 

This would produce a false positive correlation between having 
compensatory education (which would occur in rural areas) and 
experiencing improvement (which rural teachers would see 
more often). Statistically, there is no distinction between 
type 1 and type 2 spurious relationships since there are no mea- 
sures of actual change. However, when the student questionnaire 
is included, it is possible to clarify the situation. 

To decide whether we are measuring observations of actual change or bias, 
the most practical approach would be to make use of the sets of five teacher and 
student questionnaires that were obtained from one school during the field work. 

I 

By showing that teachers within the same school tend to agree, it is then possible 
to argue that the perception of change is not related solely to the teachers' per- 
sonal characteristics. If the correlation between activity and teachers' perception 
agrees with the correlation between activity and students' perception, it is then 
possible to eliminate both bias and type 2 spuriousness as factors. 

While the passing of this test does not prove that change Indeed has occurred, 
it is evidence of the collective perception of the teachers and students. It could well 
be that the respondents are in a school with a particularly good or bad principal so 
that they all reflect his ability in their collective responses. Alternatively the situa- 
tion in the community could be such that there is unanimity of response — good or 
bad. Thus this collective recognition Is measuring something that is going on in the 
school or the school community. One of these things, of course. Is the ESAP project. 

The more serious problem is the existence of spurious type 1 relationships, 
which should be relatively common. The establishment of durational or Intensity 
differential effects will tend to counter these coorelations. Thus, if it can be shown 
that activity X is effective in general, and most effective when it is large and 
started early; then the alternative hypothesis derives as follows: districts that 
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adopt activity X early and in large quantity are different in a special way from 
districts that either adopt activity X in small quantities or adopt activity X later. 
This means it would be veiy useful to correlate such factors as size of district, 
percent minority students in schools, and degree of desegregation with activity 
choice. If no differences of appreciable magnitude are observed, then it may 
well be safe to conclude that activity choice is not particularly related to school 
district factors. 

Inherent in the analytical plan described above is the preparation of cross- 
tabulations that relate independent variables to the dependent variables or measures. 
In this manner the descriptors of the LEA or the ESAP project can be examined 
with regard to the strength of their association with the observed values of the 
measures. Statistical tests are then run on the resultant data to ascertain whether 
the relationships are signilScant. The objective of this type of analysis is to seek 
out that independent variable or set of independent variables that best account for 
the observed differences in the values of the measures (dependent variables). 

This is the type of analytic approach which was used to examine the areas of 
verification, project management and technical assistance. RMC analysts specified 
several score tables to organize the data into groups more amenable to analysis. 

All of these tables do not appear in this volume in the form in which they were pre- 
pared. Rather, they were analyzed in the effort to call the significant relationships 
from a vast volume of raw data. Accordingly new, more simple and meaningful 
tabulations have been prepared. In all instances, unless specified to the contrary, 
the statistical level of significance used was 95 percent. The most commonly used 
tests were the two-tailed t test for measuring differences between proportions 
and the Chi-square test for testing for differences in the distribution of results. 

When other statistical tests were used, they will be identified. 

Variables Considered 

The two types of variables to be examined in the Phase I effort are the dependent 
variables (or measures) and the independent variables. Briefly, the dependent 
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variables assess the outcome or results which are associated with the ESAP 
activities. These are the prime performance measures. In addition the measures 
of outcome are used for the other ancillary areas such as technical assistance and 
project management. The independent variables are those that serve to explain 
observed differences in the values of the dependent variables. They generally reflect 
the inputs of a program or describe the environment in which the program is to 
operate. In addition, descriptive information about project size, the number of 
activities funded, funding levels, etc. , can be presented as general program informa- 
tion to be called upon to increase understanding of the results. 

There are some variables that will serve a dual role in this analysis. One 
example is the ''expectation. " It is a dependent variable when related to the res- 
pondent's race or position in the school. It is used as an independent variable in ex- 
plaining different amounts of perceived change. 

Dependent Variables 

The relevant dependent variables are easy to specify because they have been 
purposefully placed into the questionnaire design. The most obvious and important 
sets of dependent variables arise from the "change" series of questions. The first 
set is the incidence of positive or negative change in the various areas covered by 
the questionnaire : academic performance, attendance, teacher-teacher relations, 
etc. The other is the likelihood that an ESAP activity is associated by a respondent 
with the positive or negative change. These are the basic output measures. 

It must be stressed that these perceived changes are useful as measures for 
assessing program impact only if they are indicating a collective response by all 
those involved. Thus, even though a change in academic gap may be indicated, 
unless the teachers in a school tend to agree, this variable will not possess the 
needed analytic properties. It may be of interest in some situations to know that 
certain activities affect teacher's perception of changes in academic gap, but in 
this study effort only the connection between the activity and perceived change is 
sought. The procedures and results of eliminating teacher bias and of determining 



Table 4-1 



KEY DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
PHASE I ANALYSIS 



Type 


Breakdown 


Perceived Change 


Better 
No Change 
Worse 
Don't Know 


Association of Factors Causing 
Perceived Change 


32 Common 
Code Categories 


Retrospective Expectations 
About Solving Problems 


Very Easy 
Easy 
Difficult 
Very Difficult 
Not Applicable 
Don't Know 


Attitude Statements 


Extremely True 
True 

Somewhat True 
Not at all True 
Don't Know 


Effectiveness of Technical 
Assistance in: 

• preparation of grant 

• swift action 

• operation 


Extremely 

Very 

Somewhat 
Not at all 


Project Management 

• problems 

• activity selection 


Incidence of problems 
Degree of seeking help 
Result of help 

Match of activity selected to 
problem areas 


Verification 

• activities 

• budgets 


Match or mismatch of Director 's 
response lelative to grant or 
school principal 









those perceived changes which qualify as measures of change are discussed 
in the following chapter. 

For each of the mentions of perceived change, the frequency with which 
ESAP activities present in the school was associated with the change is also 
an important dependent variable. This becomes a key output or performance 
measure when related to the frequency with which the same activities, funded 
by another source are mentioned. The sets of attitude q.uestions asked in the 
activity-specific modules form another group of dependent variables. There 
were five possible answers for each attitude question, and these could be grouped 
into either positive or negative feelings. 

In the area of technical assistance, the results of these efforts might be a 
function of the DHEW region providing the assistance. Thus, a set of dependent 
variables assessing the effectiveness of technical assistance was needed. The 
respondents were asked directly about certain specific technical assistance 
functions. For project management, the dependent variables are similar to 
those used in technical assistance. They reflect directly the incidence problems 
and the results of help in solving them. Also, the way in which activities were 
selected is examined relative to the best and worse areas in the district or school. 
In the area of verification the dependent variables become the degree to which 
matching occurs between what the director says and what the grant or school 
principal reports. 

Independent Variables 

The set of independent variables used in the analysis include the immutable 
or environmental descriptors such as race and position of the respondent, urban/ 
rural nature of the LEA, percent minority of the LEA, or its size. Also included 
are the programmatic variables such as the presence or absence of an activity, 
its funding level and its length of operation. 
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The enviromneiital or immutable variables tend to temper the observed results. 
ThuSf equal dollars per student may have a different impact because of the urban 
or non— urban nature of an LEA. Blacks and non-blacks mightperceive the same actual 
change in a different light. Thus, these variables must be examined to ascertain 
which are the most important in terms of explaining differences. 

These variables can also have important policy implications, however, as 
priorities must be set to assist in the fund allocation decisions. Thus, if it is seen 
that small non-urban LEAs with a highratio of non- minority students appear to be us ing 
the ESAP funds to best advantage, these types of LEAs might well be funded first. 
Elementary schools might be funded before secondary schools if the analysis sub- 
stantiates a significant impact difl^erential , on the other hand some of these variables 
may play little or no role in affecting the results. Even this knowledge is important 
to have, however, as these variables need not be considered in priority deter- 
mination. 

The variables, however, are the ones most under the vcontrol of OE personnel. 
These people can vary the amount of money spent in any LEA, the t 3 ^es of allow- 
able activities, and the mix of personnel to materials to be utilized in implementing 
the activity. Although length of time in operation is not directly under their control, 
they need to know the results over time to be able to assess quick result activities 
as opposed to those with longer run effects. 

Table 4-2 lists and defines the independent variables that will be considered 
in the analysis. They are broken down into descriptive and programmatic types 
of variables. 

BRAG Analysis Plan 

The analysis of the BRAG questionnaires followed a somewhat different pattern 
in that the responses could be divided into those from the 252 Phase I sampled 
LEAs and those from the other LEAs. 

Since additional data from the 252 LEAs included in the Phase I study were 
available, two sets of analysis tables were prepared for the BRAG responses. One 
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Table 4-2 

KEY INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
PHASE I ANALYSIS 



Variable 


Definition 


Position 


Project Director 
School Principal 
Teacher 
Student 


Race^ 


Black 

Non-black 


Expectations^ 

LEA Urban/Non- Urban Designator 
LEA Percent Minority^ 


Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

Urban if county population over 200,000. 
Non-urban if county population less 
than 200,000. 

0-20% 

21-50% 

51-100% 


School Percent Minority 


Actual Value 


Extent of Shift in Racial Mix 
in School (1969-70)^ 


Large Shift 
Small or No Shift 


School Type® 


Elementary 

Secondary 

Mixed 


LEA Size 


0-5000 Students 

5000-20000 Students 

over 20000 Students 


DREW Region 


III - Middle Atlantic Regions 

IV - South-Eastern Region 
VI - South-Western Region 


Presence of Activity in 
School District 


For each Common Code Category 
1 to 17 

Activity There 
Activity Not There 


Activity Intensity 


High = over $7 per Student 
Low = under $7 per Student 

















Table 4-2 (continued) 



Variable 


Definition 


Duration 


Less than 2 Months 
2-4 Months 




Over 4 Months 


Non-Activity Items 


Common Code Items 
20 through 32 



1. The distinction of black versus non-black was considered better than 
minority and non-minority as blacks are by far the predominant minority 
group. By this classification it is possible to make definitive state- 
ments about the race most affected by the desegregation process. Over- 
all only one percent of the non-blacks were members of a minority race. 

2. The responses to the expectation questions were scaled from +2 for a 
very easy response to -2 for a very difficult response. The scaled 
values were summed for all expectations and examined. It turned out 
that a three-way break which would assure an approximately equal split 
of the sample occurred at the summed values of +2 and -2. Consequently 
those respondents with positive expectations had a sum of the scaled values 
of at least +3; those with negative e:q>ectations had a sum of the scaled 
values of -3 or lower. 

3. These data were obtained from CKSR. While inconsistent with the black/ 
non-black distinction used for race, the only cases where the difference 
between percent blacks and percent minority exceeds 5% is in Western 
North Carolina (Indians) and Southern and Western Texas (Spanish-Speaking). 

4. This variable is described in detail in Chapter 5. 

5. Elementary schools have no grade higher than the sixth. Secondary schools 
have no grade lower than the seventh. Mixed schools are those which have 
a grade span which includes the sixth and seventh grades. 
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set of tables was designed so the results could be compared with the results 
of the Phase I analysis. The other set was designed for the entire sample of 
results. 

The following list of independent variables are used in the first set: 

• LEA percent minority, 

• urban/non-urban designation, 

• LEA size (students), 

• percent students reassigned, 

• director's race, 

• activity according to common code category, 

• activity duration (months), 

• age, 

• race, and 

• child in school system. 

The first seven variables were extracted from data obtained in the Phase I 
study and the heading arrangements in the tables were designed so direct com- 
parisons could be made with Phase I results. Hand tabulations on several hundred 
BRAC responses showed that the variable categories used contain a sufficient 
sample size to produce reliable answers. In addition to the variables common to 
other Phase I analyses, having a child in the school system might cause a committee 
member to show more interest in the ESAP program and school activities in general. 
Thus, this variable was also included. 

The second set of tables (for the entire sainple) were designed independently 
from the first and were restricted to only those variables which could be extracted 
from the BRAC questionnaire. The independent variables are: 

• age, 

• race, 

• child in school system, 

• involvement in activities, 

• committee selection method, and 

• acttvity type. 
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The dependent variables covered the role that the BRAC members felt that 
they were playing or had played in their ESAP project. They were also asked some 
questions regarding their knowledge of the project so the degree of matching was 
also examined. 

LIMITATIONS ON STUDY RESULTS AND RECAP OF STUDY APPROACH 

There are several limitations an.d considerations that affect Phase I study results. 
They are discussed here in order to facilitate understanding of the survey data and 
the Phase I findings. They are the size and scope of the data collection effort, 
sampling considerations, data processing considerations, the time constraints of 
the study, and the interpretation of the results with regard to cause and association. 
The first three did not impose limitations beyond those expected in the normal course 
of a study effort. The latter tvvo, however, are somewhat different in nature. 

Size apri Scope of Data Collection Effort 

Over 9,000 respondents were reached by the survey effort, which relied on 
personal interviews in the field. Such a large-scale interview effort inevitably 
results in some limitations on the overall results due to the fact that a large team 
of interviewers cannot produce complete uniformity in their interviews. Even with 
the substantial training that preceded the RMC field data collection effort, there 
was variation in the quality of the completed instruments (as is normal in this type 
of study). 

In addition, the large size meant that all completed instruments could be edited 
only in a routine fashion for codii^ and data processing purposes. The good faith 
of the respondent had to be relied upon, since it was not feasible to check in- 
dividual responses against some other source. Verification procedures were 
followed on a sample basis to ensure that interviews had been conducted, to catch 
any interviewer problems early in the data collection effort, and to ensure that 
interviewers were recording re^onses accurately and at the time of the interview. 
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Given the usual problems of a large-scale field effort. It is not felt that there 
were any unusual problems in this study. 

Sampling Considerations 

As with any survey involving sampling, possible error may be introduced by 
such sampling. Only 252 out of over 900 funded LEAs were visited, but larger 
districts were sampled at a higher rate. Thus, results for the smaller LEAs have 
a somewhat larger sampling error than the larger LEAs. Over two-thirds of the 
total ESAP funding was accounted for by the sampled LEAs. 

Within a district, 1 to 16 schools were selected for interviewing depending on 
the size of their program. Thus, not every affected school was visited and, in 
some LEAs, the schools selected may not have included all the ESAP activities 
being undertaken by that district. 

Within a school, five teachers were interviewed, at least two being directly 
Involved in the ESAP activity in the school. This pattern was followed throughout— 
there was a low Incidence of teachers having to be substituted for the one selected 
by the interviewer. Because of this sampling procedure it was possible, however, 
for our Interviews to miss respondents involved in every ESAP activity at any given school. 

The student interviews were limited to students in fifth grade or above. It 
was felt that analytically useful responses could not be obtained from the younger 
students. Since about two-thirds of the affected schools included grades under the 
lilih, the students Interviewed may not have been completely representative of those 
affected by the activity. 

As was shown, RMC did not seek out and interview only those directly involved 
in the ESAP activities. The basic sampling unit was a school, rather than the 
school district. The district or LEA provided the basis by which samples of schools 
and ESAP activities were obtained. The net result of the LEA and school selection 
process was to over-sample somewhat from schools in the middle grant size ranges. 

RMC utilized proper statistical sampling techniques and control procedures, 
and it is therefore beUeved sampling-related errors have been kept to the minimum 
allowed by the research structure. 
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Data Processing Considerations 



The transfer of the interview responses to a form suitable for machine pro- 
cessing necessitated some decisions which may have affected the findings • The 
main impact possible is some loss of resolution in the responses. In the 252 
sample LEAs, 1,100 activities were funded, and these needed to be reduced to a 
manageable number of meaningful activity categories. The concept of a "common 
code" allowed for the coding of these activities and all the responses to the open- 
ended activity related questions, into a consistent 32-category scheme. Seventeen 
categories represented ESAP activity and activity-specific responses, which pro- 
vided a more detailed breakdown tha^ the seven major activity groupings used in 
the OE ESAP application form. Thirteen additional codes represented non- 
activily specific responses, and the remaining two provided the means by which 
responses that were related to activities funded by ESAP could be distinguished 
from like activities funded by a source other than ESAP. Thus, a consistent scheme 
of coding a large number of variations in activity descriptions was developed which, 
however, entailed some loss of the detail found in the more than 9,000 questionnaires. 

In the process of encoding the activities, the Project Director's questionnaire 
was used as the primary source in decidii^ what was and was not an ESAP activity. 
This was particularly important in the association of an ESAP activity with change 
in one of the measures. If, for example, a respondent said that a teacher aide was 
associated with change, the common code number for teacher aide was coded. If 
the school had an ESAP teacher aide activity, this fact would also be encoded else- 
where. The assumption was then made that, if there was a match between the 
common code associated with change and the same code indicating thai the activity 
occurred in that school, the ESAP activity would be associated with the change. In 
other words, the interviewer did not specifically code items associated with change 
as ESAP items nor did he ask the respondents to identify them. By so doing, we 
avoided tie possibility of guiding the respondent coward providing ESAP answers or 
overly attributing change from ESAP— like activities to the ESA Program. To the 
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extent that there are errors in the coding of question 10 on the Director's instru- 
ment, the associations suffer. Thus, this question was coded by the Phase I 
project director and not by the coding subcontractor. 

In summary, data processing was simplified through the use of the common 
code, although some resolution was sacrificed. Several of the later analytical 
processes relied on the information resulting from the common code. 

Timing Considerations 

The study was not contracted for and could not begin until well after the start 
of the 1970-71 school year and after the funding of some 880 ESAP projects. In 
fact, it was these projects, already funded, from which the sample was taken. 

Thus, it was not possible to perform a "before" and "after" study, and an evaluation 
plan was needed that would determine the occurrence of change with no baseline 
data available. 

The research design developed at RMC defines a number of school situations, 
each of which could be associated with a measure of change. Although the measures 
were, in principle, quantifiable, for the short-term study for which RMC was con- 
tracted it was necessary to rely upon respondents' perception of change rather than 
measures at the beginning of the school year and again at a later date. The direction 
of the perceived change could be identified, as could the frequency with which various 
changes occurred, but the amount of change was not quantifiable in this short-term 
effort in terms of achievement scores or hard numbers concerned with participation 
or racial mix. 

To place the respondent's perception of change in a meaningful context, it was 
desirable to categorize the respondents by the way in which they approached this 
school year with its problems associated with desegregation. Again, the time 
constraint prevented truly eliciting the beforehand e:q)ectations of the respondents, 
and it was necessary to rely . on the respondent's memory of the way he felt at the 
beginning of the school year. Thus, the information provided by respondents 
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cannot be construed to be clear enunciations of their approach to the problems 
likely to arise during the school year, but only an indication of their outlook toward 
solving problems as tempered by at least six months of experience in an integrated 
school environment. 

The implementation of this short-term study results, obviously, in the 
measurement of short-run effects. Long-term effects and the permanence of 
any short-term effects cannot be assessed by the present research design. 



Association Versus Causal Relationships 




Although causal relationships between program input and outputs are always 
sought to guide future decisions, establishing these relationships is difficult, 
particularly in the area of social interactions. Among other things, control groups 
are difficult to identify and keep separated from program efforts. Such was the 
case in Phase I, coupled with the fact that definitive "before ESAP" conditions and 
expectations could not be established. 

This study effort, therefore, has been concerned with the association of per- 
ceived change with ESAP-funded activities. If a greater perceived positive change 
in some measure was evidenced in schools or districts that had a particular ESAP 
activity than in those districts or schools that did not have that activity, the 
differential change (i. e. , difference between the frequency of mention of positive 
change in the two districts) was associated with the presence of the ESAP activity. 
No cause-and-effect relationship was intended or implied, however. 

The associative relationships that were developed strive to relate the 
differential incidence of change with the presence of ESAP activities as well as with 
the specific mention of ESAP activities by the respondent. More needs to be said, 
however, about the way in which data, to make these associations, were developed. 

First of all,most of the selected ESAP activities were not innovative in nature. 
They tended to be more of the same types of activities which have existed previously 
in school systems. We did not, however, obtain data on the prior esistence of 
the activities in the schools. Thus it is not possible to talk of those LEA s that 
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selected teacher training, for example, were those that had had teacher training in 
prior years« We did however make the effort to determine if other activities similar 
to the stated ESAP activities were being undertaken. The implication of this 
limitation is that less change may have been perceived in districts that have had 
similar activities in prior years. Thus the fact the ESAP—funded activity may have 
little bearing on perceived change. 

With regard to perceived change, only the direction of change, not its magni- 
tude was sought. Consequently, change, per se, may mean different things for 
different areas of change or school districts. A change in the size of the academic 
gap is most likely small and requires a long time to evidence itself, while a change 
in the participation of black and white children in the classroom may well be large 
and immediate. The narrative associated with each response can provide clues to 
the magnitude of change. 

The attribution of change by a respondent to an ESAP activity was obtained only 
through a spontaneous mention of the activity by the respondent. There was no 
urging or guiding of respondents — only the normal probing until the respondent gave 
no futher answers. Although the respondents knew, of course, why they were being 
interviewed, it is felt that the association of ESAP activities with change does not 
overstate the impact of ESAP. 

Since some ESAP activities may be more apparent than others (e. g. , a new 
language laboratory versus a remodeling effort, or a new bus), this difference in 
awareness will affect the mentions of ESAP activities and hence the association. 

The degree of involvement of the respondent also affects the number of mentions. 
Some teachers, principals or directors may have favorite or "pet" activities. 

Finally, to the extent that some activities are innovative, they may be more visible. 

To account for this visibility variable, data on the mentions of ESAP-like 
activities was collected. Thus, all mentions of teacher aides were coded, whether 
funded by ESAP or not. Thus the association analysis can view each activity relative 
to its visibility. If teacher aides are mentioned more than expected, both in those 
schools v.^th ESAP fundii^ and in those without it, the difference in these mentions 



is what is to be studied. Similarly, if portable classrooms are seldom mentione^l 
by both types of funding categories, there still may be an observable difference 
which will support the associative analyses. In other words, in this example, 
teacher aide mentions should not be compared with portable classroom mentions 
to assess the relative effectiveness of these two E SAP activities. Thus, the 
results of the study with regard to association must be viewed in this context. 

SUMMARY 

The analysis plan has to take account of associating the presence or absence 
of an ESAP activity with the mention of perceived change by the respondents. This 
is because there is no classical control group to which the results in the E SAP- 
funded school districts can be compared. 

While cause and effect relationships cannot be established, there are many 
supportive analyses which can be conducted to eliminate biases and spurious 
associations. Several kinds of independent variables are to be examined to assess 
their impact on the key dependent variables — the measures of perceived change. 

Limitations on the study results arise from the sampling plan, data collection 
by survey techniques and data processing considerations. These, however, are not 
considered to be of an undue magnitude. The limitations due to the time constraints 
and the process of associating ESAP activities with perceived change are of 
greater concern. Only short run impacts can be measured, and these are only 
perceived impacts. The association of ESAP activities with perceived change 
reflects to a great extent the visibility of the activities and the extent to which the 
respondents provided spontaneous mentions of the activities. Controls on these 
factors have been developed, however. . 
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RESULTS: BACKGROUND 

INTRODUCTION 

This chapter presents that part of the findings which provide the background 
for the Phase I ESAP evaluation. A description of the respondents and the 1970-71 
ESA Program, as observed In the sample of 252 LEAs is presented. The existence 
of considerable perceived positive change Is shown and this change Is related to the respon- 
dents' position and race. The relative Impact of these two Important Independent 
variables Is discussed. The areas of perceived changes are tested to determine 
which of them possess the property of measuring something besides respondent 
bias. Finally, two key findings which seem to explain much of the results presented 
later, the role played by expectations, and the degree of shift of racial mix In a 
school, arc presented and discussed. 

Chapter 6 presents a detailed description of the anal 3 rtical approach used, and 
the overall assessment of the impact of ESAP. Chapter 7 presents the results of 
the activity-specific analyses and examines their differential associations with 
perceived positive change. Other conditions of ESAP impact including duration 
and intensity are studied in Chapter 8. Chapter 9 presents the results of the 
technical assistance, project management, verification, student, and BRAC anal- 
yses. Finally, Chapter 10 integrates the several findings to provide the basis for 
the Phase I conclusions. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE 197 0-1971 ESA PRCX5RAM 



This section describes the 1970-1971 ESA Program based on the findings of the 
extensive field interviews. As the succeeding analyses draw heavily upon the presence 
and mention of specific ESAP activities, this description is needed to assure a proper 
understanding of the results. Also, the description of the 1970-1971 ESA Program 
is of interest to OE personnel. 

The sample of 252 LEAs provided a sub-sample of over 1,100 ESAP activities. 

An average district had between three and four different ESAP activities, with the 
schools in these districts also having three to four activities directly impacting upon 
them. The mix of activities selected by the districts did not vary statistically, using 
the Chi-square test, according to LEA size, LEA percent minority, urban/rural 
designation, or percent of students reassigned. 

One project in our sample had 25 separately identified ESAP activities. Fifteen 
percent of the projects in the sample had only one activity. The median number of 
activities was three. The average number of activities In the sample was 4. 5 as 
compared to the weighted estimate of 3.6 for the entire ESA Program. 

As discussed earlier, RMC developed a 32-category common code for this analysis. 
The first 17 categories referred to specific ESAP activities. Table 3-9 gave a brief 
description of the activities. A more thorough description is needed however. Each 
of the 17 categories can be related to OE's original seven activity groups as shown in 
Table 5-1. 

During the coding process for the project directors’ question 10, a detailed listing 
of each activity was kept. The number of different activities was quite large; about 
350 differently titled activities were listed out of over 1, 100: total activities. Thus, 
much interpretation was needed to properly categorize each activity. 

In the coding of the common code items from the project director's Instrument, 
it was not often easy to determine to which category an activity should be assigned. 

This was caused primarily by too brief a description of the activity being taken by the 
interviewer. By and large an activity was left in the major activity group specified by 
the LEA unless there was a compelling reason to move it. Thus, if the purchase of 
books was listed under materials, the activity was left in that category. If the purchase 












Table 5-1 

CONCORDANCE BETWEEN 

OE ESAP ACTIVITY CATEGORIES AND THE RMC COMMON CODE 



Original OE ESAP Categories 


RMC 

Common Code Category 


I: Special Community Programs 

II: Special Pupil Personnel Services 

ni: Special Curriculum Revision Programs 

IV: Teacher Preparation Programs 

V: Special Student- to-Student Programs 

VI: Special Comprehensive Planning and Logistical Support 

VII: Other 


1, 2 

3, 4, 11, 12 
5, 6, 15 
7, 8 
9 

10, 13, 14, 16 
17 
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of books was listed under curriculum revision, it was left there. Neither purchase, 
or both, may well have reflected a curriculum revision, but there was no way to 
be sure. Similarly, the distinction between remedial personnel and a remedial 
program was not always easy to make. The assigning of the common code to the 
ESAP activities was performed by one person to assure consistency. 

Table 5-2 shows the results of this effort. Not all of the 350 activities within 
the 17 categories are listed but rather the kinds of activities included are covered 
in an aggregated sense. Thus, there may be five or ten kinds of groupings under 
each activity category. The percentages of each as found in the sample are given. 

An estimate of the number of activities funded in the entire program and the average 
weighted grant size are also given. 

Many other descriptors of the activities were obtained during the Phase I inter- 
viewing process. Some of the more important findings are shown in Table 5-3. 

Column 2 of this table shows the frequency with which each activity category 
was observed in the sample of 252 LEAs. As can be seen, the two teacher prepara- 
tion activities —training and teacher aides were the most common. The non-ethnic 
classes and materials activities followed closely in total number observed. Com- 
prehensive planning, busing, and the "other" category proved to be the least com- 
monly observed activities. The distribution of activities showed no real extremes 
as the common code classification has provided a means by which the several activi- 
ties can be handled analytically in a meaningful way. There are enough activities 
in each category to provide a sufficient data base for the respondents. 

Column 3 of Table 5-3 shows the maximum likelihood estimate of the number 
of each activity that would have been observed had all 880 LEAs funded by early 
December 1970 been Included in the Phase I sample. These estimates were made 
by inflating the observed number of activities in each of the seven ESAP grant size 
categories according to the sampling fractions shown in Table 3-1. The variation 
in this estimate which contains the true number with 95 percent confidence is shown 
for each activity in Table 5-2. The pooled variances indicate that a range of 196 
activities above and below the observed estimate of 3, 225 Includes the true number 
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Table 5-2 (continued) 
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Table 5-3 



SELECTED ESAP PROGRAM DESCRIPTORS 



(1) 

Activity 


(2) 

Number of 
Activities In 
Sample 


(3) 

Estimated 
Total Number 
of Activities In 
ESA Program 


(4) 

EBtlmated 
Total ESAP 
Dollars 
(Millions) 


(5) 

Estimated 
Average ESAP 
Dollars Per 


(6) 

Estimated Total 
Personnel 
E mployed 


(7) 

Percent of 
Activities In 
Sample 
Initiated by 
January 1971 


Activity 

(Thousands) 


Black 1 


Non-Black 


1. Personal Community 
Activities 


50 


104 


2.7 


26 


200 


330 


84 


2. Non-Personal Community 
Activities 


81 


199 


2.5 


13 


65 


65 


85 


3. Counseling 


35 


100 ■ 


2.0 


20 


70 


70 


91 


4. Counseling Support 


77 


201 


2.7 


14 


180 


180 


73 


5. Ethnic Classes and 
Materials 


44 


105 


1.8 


17 


20 


30 


76 


6. Non-Ethnic Classes and 
Materials 


114 


320 


6.8 


21 


160 


190 


84 


7. Teacher Training 


122 


301 


7.1 


24 


940 


1135 


77 


8. Teacher Aide and Support 
Personnel 


142 


460 


12.3 


27 . 


895 


1435 


92 


9. Student-to-Student 
Personnel 


86 


224 


1.9 


8 


180 


190 


77 


10. Busing 


32 


103 


2.3 


23 


50 


30 


89 


11. Remedial Education 
Personnel 


40 


113 


2.0 


17 


185 


190 


78 


12. Remedial Education 

Programs and Materials 


62 


206 


4.7 


23 


105 


225 


84 


13. Comprehensive Planning 


28 


63 


0.8 


12 


5 


25 


90 


14. Administrative Personnel 


56 


144 


2.1 


14 


80 


110 


96 


15. Materials 


55 


223 


2.2 


10 


5 


10 


87 


16. Facilities Improvement 


88 


303 


5.7 


19 


35 


30 


90 


17. Others 


24 


56 


0.8 


15 


25 


10 


86 


TOTAL* 


1136 


3225 


60.3 


19 


3200 


4255 


84 



■^Totals may not equal the sum of the 17 activities due to rounding. 
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with 95-percent confidence. Based upon these weighted values, the teacher aides 
category is by far the predominant ESAP activity. The teacher training, non-ethnic 
classes and materials and facilities improvement are the next most common. These 
four activities comprise over 40 percent of the activities in the ESA Program. The 
least common activities are again comprehensive planning and the "other" category. 

Column 4 shows a weighted estimate of the total ESAP funds that went to each of 
the 17 activities. Again, the same four activities — teacher aides, teacher training, 
non-ethnic classes, and materials and facilities improvement — account for almost half 
of the total ESAP budget. The weighted average value, $60.3 million, is quite close to 
the $60 million claimed to have been allocated by early December 1970. The variance 
about this figure was not calculated as it serves little analytic purpose. However, the 
variance associated with activities 9, 12, and 8 were sufficient to establish the fact 
that the $60 million is included in the range about our $60.3 million estimate. 

Column 5 shows the average dollar amount spent on an ESAP activity in each 
activity category. These values were estimated in accordance with the sampling 
fractions shown in Table 3-1. In contrast with Column 4 which looks at aggregate 
expenditures, these values show a cost for each activity type without regard to 
how frequently or infrequently it is actually undertaken. 

The individual activities which are funded at higher levels are remedial pro- 
grams and materials, busing, teacher aides and other support personnel, teacher 
training and personal community activities. Note that busing activities are rather 
costly. Although not highlighted in terms of numerical frequency or total dollar^, 
when busing activities were funded they averaged $23,000, well above the average 
of $19,000 per ESAP activity. The least expensive activities are student-to-student 
activities, comprehensive planning, materials, and counseling support. The 
directors indicated that almost all of the activities were not supplementing similar 
activities being carried out in the district. Thus, most of these activities would 
not have been undertaken without ESAP funding. 

Without trying to present the findings of the other chapters, these two columns 
of cost data prove useful in showing that certain activities with high cost, both 
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in terms of total budget and per activity costs are associated less with positive 
impact than others with values closer to or below the average. 

The dollar size of the activities tends to vary directly with grant size, the 
difference In average activity funding levels being much larger than the difference 
in number of activities funded. Thus, the larger LEAs might have had activities 
costing ten times that of those In the smaller LEAs, but only two times the number 
of activities. The largest activity observed In the sampled LEAs was $971,000 for 
teacher training. About eight percent of the sampled activities were funded at levels 
In excess of $100, 000. At the other end of the picture were several community and 

Student-Student activities funded for under $500. 

The variances about activity dollar amounts were not calculated as the activity 
size parallels the grant size as discussed above. The variances would be quite 

large and have little analytical meaning. 

The total number of blacks and non-blacks employed in the activities Is shown 
in column 6 of Table 5-3. About two-thlrds of the personnel were fulHlme. For 
the teacher training activity, most of the personnel mentioned were the teachers 
themselves as opposed to new hires. The racial breakdown of the Involved persons 
was estimated to be 42 percent black. The majority of the employed persons 
were found to be associated with the two most common activities. 

With regard to the starting time for the ESAP activities, 84 percent of them 
were begun by January 1971 as shown in column 7. The counseling, teacher aide, 
comprehensive planning, administrative personnel, and facilities expansion activities 
tended to get an earlier start as almost all of them were underway by January. 
Teacher training, ethnic classes and materials, student- to- student activities and 
counseling support tended to start later than the rest. Only activity 16, purchase 
of or expansion of facilities, had a large Incidence of activities being completed by 
January. Ninety-five percent of the 252 projects, l.e. , at least one of the funded 
activities In a district, were underway by January 1971. 

Much more descriptive data were available In the activities. Appendbc C con- 
tains a short narrative description of the nature of each activity; These reports 
were based upon readings of the director’s and principal’s survey Instruments. 



They serve to amplify the taxonomy shown in Table 5-2 and to provide additional 
descriptive flavor or color which could not easily be shown in a tabular form such 
as Table 5-3. 

Although the mix of activities selected by districts did not vary statistically 
according to the district characteristics, as mentioned earlier, there were two 
significant differences found with regard to school characteristics. There was a 
difference in the selection of activities by school t 3 rpe — elementary, secondary, 
and mixed. This is to be expected since some activities are needed more at a 
specific level. In addition, the schools that had experienced a large relative shift 
in racial mix between the 1969 and 1970 school years tended to pick different 
activities than those which remained more stable. 

Table 5-4 shows the distribution of activities in our sample by school type. 

The counseling activities (3 and 4) exist to a greater extent in the secondary 
schools. The same is true for the student- student activities. Teacher training 
and teacher aides are more commonly found in elementary schools along with the 
remedial programs. 

Table 5-5 shows the percentage distribution of the 17 ESAP activity groups 
according to the degree of racial mix shift experienced in the schools from 1969 
to 1970. This variable is described in greater detail later in this chapter. Simply, 
the schools were placed into one of two racial mix shift categories based on a 
changing distribution of black-nonblack students between the 1969 and 1970 school 
years. 

By and large the differences are due to two major factors. The schools with 
a large shift in racial mix selected facilities improvement and materials much 
more often than schools with little or no shift in racial mix, and they selected the 
two community activities less often. Otherwise, the mix of activities is basically 
the same. 

These differences, as well as those shown for the three school types, tend to 
be reasonable and expected observations. The magnitude of the differences is not 
all that great when Tables 5-4 and 5-5 are examined. The general pattern of 
selecting activities 6, 7„ and 8 most often is still apparent. 

Differences in activity selection can be isolated to school properties as no 
differences due to LEA characteristics were observed. 



Table 5-4 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ESAP ACTIVITIES BY SCHOOL TYPES 





1 Elementary 


1 Mixed 


Secondary I 


1. Person to Person 


8% 


7% 


7% 1 


2. Media/Nonpersonal 


7 


8 


7 1 


3. Counseling 


3 


3 


4 1 


4. Counseling Support 


4 


5 


7 j 


5. Ethnic Classes and Materials 


3 


2 


4 1 


6. Non-Ethnic Classes and Materials 


15 


12 


13 1 


7. Training 


17 


16 


13 1 


8. Teacher Aides 


13 


13 


10 1 


9. Special Student to Student 


5 


8 


13 1 


10. Busing 


4 


2 


3 1 


11. Remedial Education Personnel 


2 


3 


2 1 


12. Remedial Education 

Programs and Materials 


8 


10 


5 1 


13. Special Comprehensive Planning 


1 


2 


1 1 


14. Administrative Personnel 


4 


1 


3 1 


15. Equipment 


1 


3 


3 1 


16. Portable Classrooms 


3 


4 


3 1 


1 17. Others 


2 


1 


2 1 


1 Total Number of Activities 


1189 


706 


931 1 



Table 5-5 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ESAP ACTIVITIES 
BY DEGREE OF SHIFT IN SCHOOL RACIAL MDC 





Degree of Shift In Racial Mix 




Large 


Small 


1. Personal Community Activities 


6% 


9% 


2, Non- Personal Community Activities 


8 


9 


3. Counseling 


3 


3 


4. Counseling Support 


6 


4 


5. Ethnic Classes and Materials 


3 


3 


6. Non-Ethnic Classes and Materials 


12 


15 


7. Teacher Training 


12 


14 


8. Teacher Aide and Support Personnel 


16 


14 


9. Student-to-Student Activities 


6 


7 


10. Busing 


4 


2 


11. Remedial Education Personnel 


2 


3 


12. Remedial Education Programs and Materials 


5 


6 


13. Comprehensive Planning 


2 


1 


14. Administrative Personnel 


3 


4 


15. Materials 


4 


2 


16. Facilities Improvement 


6 


3 


17. Others 


2 


1 


Total Number of Activities I 


1240 


1586 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONDENTS 



Table 5-6 shows the numbers of respondents by position and race. The number 
of respondents included in the data analysis is slightly lower than those interviewed 
due to the race category having been left blank on a few instruments. Table 5-6 
shows that the closer one gets to the classroom, the higher the percent blacks in 
the sample. Also, the responses to the questions by teachers and students will 
have much smaller sampling errors and will carry more weight, because of the 
much larger sample size and their greater prevalence in the school system. 



Table 5-6 

NUMBERS AND RACIAL COMPOSITION OF 
ESAP PHASE I RESPONDENT SAMPLE 



Position 


Number 


Percent Black 


Director 


249 


12 


Principal 


846 


25 


Teacher 


4,245 


33 


Student 


3, 757 


43 



Only three percent of the directors had less than five years experience In educa- 
tion. Elghty-flve percent had over ten years experience. A similar number had 
a Masters Degree or higher. Only half of the directors were also the superintendent 
or assistant superintendent of their district. Some 40 percent were administrators 
of other federal programs In addition to their role as project director. 

About 90 percent of the principals had had over ten years experience In education, 
a figure also equal to the percent of them having at least a Masters Degree. For 
25 percent of the non-blacks, this was their first job as a principal In the sampled 
school, the comparable value being 16 percent for blacks. Over half of the princi- 
pals had been principals or assistant principals prior to their current assignment. 
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One-third of the teachers had less than five years' experience, while 47 percent 
had over ten. The black teachers had, on the average, two more years of educational 
experience, the averages being 11.5 and 9.6 years for black and non-black teachers, 
respectively. Forty-seven percent of the black teachers were teaching in the sampled 
schools for the first time as opposed to 39 percent of the non-blacks. Of those teachers 
new to the sampled school, only 29 percent of the blacks had not taught in an integrated 
school before as opposed to 75 percent of the non-blacks. 

The student sample had the highest proportion of black respondents. The 252 
school districts in the sample had 38 percent minority based on OCR-provided data. 

Five percent of this 38 percent were estimated to be non-black minority students— 
predominately Spanish-speaking. 

In our sampled schools, however, about 15 percent more blacks were found 
than in the LEAs as a whole. The ESAP-affected schools that were picked for the 
sample, therefore, had a higher black composition than the other schools in the 
district. This differential serves to explain the 43 percent overall ratio of black 
students in our sample. 

Table 5-7 shows the percentage breakdown of the sampled students by grade. 

The high propprtion of students in the fifth and sixth grades is due to the policy of 
not interviewing students below the fifth grade. Since one-third of the sampled 
schools were elementary schools, where only fifth and sixth grade students could 
be Interviewed, these percents became inflated. Fifty-four percent of the blacks 
and 63 percent of the non-blacks had attended the sample school during the previous 
year. 



Table 5-7 

PERCENT OF STUDENT SAMPLE 
BY SPECIFIED GRADE LEVEL 



Grade Level 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Percent of Total Students 


25 


24 


13 


11 


9 


7 


5 


6 
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PERCEIVED CHANGE IN DESEGREGATION- RELATED AREAS OF CHANGE 

A number of questions were asked about changes In several variables expected 
to be related to the progress of desegregation. No reference was made to the ESAP 
activities underway. The questions varied somewhat among types of respondents. 

For Instance, it was not considered likely that project directors could respond 
accurately to a question concerned with changes In the number of Interracial friend- 
ships formed among students so this question did not appear In the director survey. 

The following list provides the areas of possible change which the respondents were 
asked to consider— items 3,4, 5, and 9 being applicable to principals and teachers 
but not directors, and item 7 applicable to all directors but only to secondary school 
principals and teachers: 

(1) black student attendance, 

(2) white student attendance, 

(3) class participation of black students In classes taught by 
white teachers, 

(4) class participation of white students In classes taught by 
, black teachers , 

(5) i the way students of different races work together In class, 

■* (6) the gap In grade level achievement between races, 

(7) the racial mix of students participating In school activities, 

(8) student groupings around school, 

(9) the formation of Interracial friendships, 

(10) the way teachers of different races relate to each other, 

(11) parent contacts with the school system, and 

(12) PTA racial composition. 

The results of the questioning about these areas of possible change Indicated 
two things. First, more directors perceived change for the better than principals, 
who In turn perceived more than teachers. Second, when the areas are ordered from the 
one In which most respondents perceived change for the better to the one In which the least 
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respondents perceived change for the better, a considerable similarity in the 
rankings between the directors, principals, and teachers was found. 

It should be noted that the change questions offered the respondent the oppor- 
tunity to answer "better, " "worse, " or "no change. In addition, the survey 
instrument provided for the recording of a voluntary "don't know" or "not appli- 
cable" (their incidence was quite small). Table 5-8 shows the "better" responses 
as a percent of all the applicable responses, i. e. , the base is composed of the 
"better," "worse, " and "no change" responses only. 

In Table 5-8, the areas of perceived change are arranged in descending order 
of teacher responses indicating change for the better. In each area, the percent 
of principals responding "better" is less than the percent of directors responding 
in this way, and the percent of teachers so responding is always less than principals. 

If one examines the ordering of the areas of possible change, similar groupings 
appear for each type of respondent. The first three items in the table, applying 
only to principals and teachers, indicate that for both types of respondents the area 
wiiere change for the better is most often perceived is in the formation of interracial 
friendships. A second grouping can be made of items 7, 4, 10, 6, and 8. Although 
the principal and teacher responses do not fall in precisely the same order as the 
director, they fall in the same grouping and, in the case of the teachers, the differ- 
ences in responses between areas of possible change are relatively small. Another 
grouping can be made of areas 1, 12, 11, and 2. Here again the ordering is similar. 
The importance of quantitative differences from directors down to teachers fades 
in the light of these qualitative assessments. This pattern, among type of respon- 
dents, also appeared in response to the "cause of change" questions where the respon- 
dent's association of change with ESAP activities was identified. This is discussed 
in a later section. 



1. In some cases the question was phrased in such a way that the response 
was "Increase" or "decrease" or "more integrated" or "less integrated" rather 
than "better" or "worse. " "More Integrated" was always equated with "better, " 
but the phrasing of the question determined whether "increase" was interpreted 
to mean "better" or "worse. " 
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Table 5-8 



PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS INDICATING CHANGES FOR THE BETTER, 
BY AREA OF CHANGE AND TYPE OF RESPONDENT 



Area of Change 


Type of Respondent 


D 


P 


T 


9. Interracial Friendships 


N/A 


78 


64 


3. Black Student-White Teacher Class Participation 


N/A 


63 


52 


5. Interracial Class Work 


N/A 


64 


51 


7. Interracial Student Activities 


73 


49 


40 


4. White Student- Black Teacher Class Participation 


N/A 


46 


37 


10. Interracial Teacher Relations 


72 


51 


34 


6. Academic Achievement Gap 


63 


53 


34 


8. Interracial Student Groupings 


47 


38 


32 


1. Black Student Attendance 


53 


33 


19 


12. PTA Racial Composition 


52 


22 


16 


11. Parent Contacts 


42 


21 


11 


2. White Student Attendance 


15 


10 


6 



N/A = Not applicable because question was not asked. 
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The Identification of such patterns does not eliminate the need for examination 
of the numbers. Although there can be no attempt to calculate the amount of actual 
change from the responses of the directors or principals or teachers, the differences 
between their responses are of interest. It tells us something about the way change 
is perceived in different school positions. Using chi-square calculations, tests of 
significance were made, and, at the 95 percent level of confidence, there were 
significant differences in responses due to position in all areas of change but one-- 
white attendance. 

The "no change" responses provide almost a reverse image of Table 5-8. More 
teachers responded "no change" than did principals, and more principals responded 
"no change" than did directors. 

Perceived changes for the worse were much less frequently Indicated as shown 
Table 5-9, There was an overall tendency for teachers to cite more negative 
change than principals and directors. For approximately two-thirds of the areas 
of change, five percent or fewer of the respondents answered "worse. " Only on the 
question concerning parent contacts with school personnel did the "worse" response 
rise above ten percent, and this question was a difficult one to evaluate. It is not 
clear whether more parent contacts indicate a better or worse relationship with 
school personnel. From a parent's point of view, more contacts might indicate 
that he or she feels that there is something to be gained from contacting school 
personnel and that satisfactory response is received from the school system. On 
the other hand, school personnel might view parent contacts as a form of harrass- 
ment or parental discontent and thus regard Increasing contacts as a worsening 
situation. The analysis was structured to accept more parent contacts as a change 
for the better, and it Is in this area only that changes for the worse (fewer parent 
contacts) rise above ten percent. 

Only two instances of perceived change for the worse exceeding that for the 
better were observed. Parent contacts for principals was one, although the difference 
was not statistically significant. The difficulty with this measure was described 
above. The other case was the teacher's perception of the attendance of white 
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Table 5-9 



PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS INDICATING CHANGES FOR THE WORSE, 
BY AREA OF CHANGE AND TYPE OF RESPONDENT 



Area of Change 


Type of Respondent I 


D 


P 


T 1 


9. Interracial Friendships 


N/A 


1 




3. Black Student-White Teacher Class Participation 


N/A 


1 


1 1 


5. Interracial Class Work 


N/A 


1 


2 1 


7. Interracial Student Activities 


1 


2 


4 1 


4. White Student- Black Teacher Class Participation 


N/A 


1 


1 1 


10. Interracial Teacher Relations 


1 


2 


3 1 


6. Academic Achievement Gap 


5 


4 


8 1 


8. Interracial Student Groupings 


1 


2 


2 1 


1. Black Student Attendance 


4 


6 


6 1 


12. PTA Racial Composition 


3 


5 


6 1 


11. Parent Contacts 


11 


24 


6 1 


2. White Student Attendance 


6 


8 


8 1 



N/A= Not applicable because questioL was not asked. 
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students. Eight percent of the Interviewed teachers said that white attendance 
became worse during the last school year as opposed to only six percent citing a 
change for the better. Because of the large sample of teachers and the low prob- 
ability of change, this difference Is statistically significant. Whether the difference 
Is large enough to be of practical significance Is subject to question. 

In summary, positive perceived change Is far more prevalent than perceived 
change for the worse. With the exception of one area, the Incidence of change for 
the worse was relatively small. In many Instances two percent or less. Therefore, 
the following analyses will be conducted on the positive Indications of perceived 
change only. A large percentage point spread of answers regarding positive change 
was observed among the several areas of change. This fact coupled with the much 
larger Instance of positive perceived change provides a sample size sufficient to 
support more detailed analyses. 

In addition to the Interest In the respondent's position, there Is concern with 
the role of race In the perception of change. Using the same ordering as appeared 
In Table 5-8, the percent of respondents perceiving change for the better Is listed 
for black and non-black respondents In Table 5-10. A somewhat similar pattern 
appears In the ordering as appeared In Table 5-8 with the same three Items forming 
a group of areas in which the largest portions of the respondents perceived change 
for the better. Items 7, 4, 10, and 6 form a second group with a variation In ordering 
between black and non-black but not very large percentage changes within the group; 




the black responses varying from 37 to 42 percent and the non-black responses varying 
from 36 to 46 percent. The last grouping. Items 1, 12, 11, and 2 form a distinct 
pattern. This ordering omits item 8, which Is the only Item that does not easily fit 
Into this pattern for both black and non-black respondents. It will be discussed shortly. 

Table 5-10 shows another type of pattern. In Table 5-8 the relationship between 
the types of respondents was very clear and showed that more directors perceived 
change than did principals, and more principals than teachers. In Table 5-10 the 
relationship between the responses of black and non-blacks does not evidence this 
pattern. It appears that black respondents have Indicated the perception of change 
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Table 5-10 



PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS INDICATING A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 
IN THE INDICATED AREA OF CHANGE, BY RACE OF RESPONDENT 



Area of Change 


Race of Respondent 


Black 


Non- Black 


9. Interracial Friendships 


69 


65 


3. Black Student- White Teacher Class Participation 


45 


56 


5. Interracial Class Work 


55 


52 


7. Interracial Student Activities 


41 


46 


4. White Student- Black Teacher Class Participation 


42 


36 


10. Interracial Teacher Relations 


38 


36 


6. Academic Achievement Gap 


37 


39 


8. Interracial Student Groupings 


41 


28 


1. Black Student Attendance 


21 


24 


12. PTA Racial Composition 


17 


19 


11. Parent Contacts 


14 


15 


2. White Student Attendance 


08 


07 
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more often than white respondents, but this Is not a clear trend and any differences 
must be examined to determine their significance. 

Chi-square tests were conducted by race on the responses — better, no change, 
and worse— for the area of change questions. The proportion of respondents citing 
positive perceived change was used for the position tests. Table 5-11 shows these 
chi-square values. If the value has an asterisk by it. It was found to be significant 
at the 95 percent level for the appropriate degrees of freedom— two In almost all 
cases. The null hypothesis was that there was no difference due to position or race 
in the answering of better, no change, or worse. 

As can be seen, all of the position values are statistically significant. This 
establishes the role of position In explaining variation In responses. With regard 
to race, half of the areas of change possess statistically significant values. With 
regard to Interracial student-teacher relationships, where one would expect strong 
racial bias, teachers of each race saw greater positive change In their relation- 
ships with students of another race. The only other area of change where race 
apparently plays a stronger role than position Is student groupings. Black respon- 
dents answered this question far more positively than non-blacks. While no 
definitive explanation has been found, the answer might well be due to the greater 
experience of black teachers In teaching in an integrated environment. Only 14 
percent of the blacks had not taught in integrated schools before as opposed to 
29 percent of the white teachers. Approximately 60 percent of the schools In the 
sampled LEAs had a change In racial composition exceeding five percentage 
points since the previous school yeai>- two-thirds of these being towards more 
black. As the majority of these schools are still predominantly white. It might 
well have been easier for the black teachers in these schools to perceive more 
integrated student groupings, hence, a change for the better, as they are both more 
experienced in teaching in a multi-ethnic environment and the change in the number 
of black students Is larger relative to the decrease in the number of non-*black 
studoits. 
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CHI-SQUARE STATISTICS FOR RESPONSES TO AREAS OP 
CHANGE QUESTIONS BY RESPONDENT’S RACE AND POSITION 



Area of Change 


Chi-Square Value 


By Race 


By Position 


9. hiterracial FrieiKlships 


7.5* 


11.8* 


3. Black Student- White Teacher Class Participation 


39.2* 


9.9* 


5. Interracial Class Work 


5.9 


14.3* 


7. IhtetTacial Student Activities 


5.8 


32.3* 


4. White Student- Black Teacher Class Participation 


29.8* 


6.7* 


10. hiterracial Teacher Relations 


2.2 


79.1* 


6. Academic Achievement Gap 


3.2 


61.1* 


8. loierracial Student Groupings 


54.2* 


13.3* 


1. Black Studemt Attendance 


27.0* 


102.2* 


12. PTA Racial Composition 


4.5 


87.3* 


11. Parent Contacts 


137.2* 


209.8* 


2. White Student Attendance 


4.3 


29.4* 



* Denotes Chi-Square value is significant at 95-percent level. 
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Tests on the data showed little or no interaction. Thus, for most of these 
areas of change, there is both a significant race and positional effect. In all cases, 
the black respondents with the highest positions cited the greatest perceived posi- 
tive change. Still, the positional effect was always greater. While It is possible 
to say with considerable confidence that. In several areas of change, race does 
indeed make a difference In the amount of positive change that was perceived, by 
and large the role of position predominates. 

This discussion of relative Chi-square values is not meant to be rigorous. It 
does, however, serve to show that race plays a role In the way the respondents 
answer the change questions, but that their position plays a greater role. As wIU 
be shown In the next section, over half of these areas of change cannot be shown to 
be measuring something other than individual respondent feelings. Thus, th^ will 
not play a role in assessing any ESA Program impact. The two teacher-student 
questions fall Into this category. Thus, we are left with only one measure, student 
grotq>ii^, which has a strong racial bias. 

There are two commonly encountered effects which should be mentioned at 
this point. These are the Hawthorne and Rosenthal effects. The findings may 
well indicate some extent of the Hawthorne effect, that a situation beiig observed 
or studied improved solely because it is being studied. In the case of this study, 
the closer the respondent is to the funding source, the greater the degree of per- 
ceived chaige. Thus, the higher the position of the respondent, the more familiar 
they are with the ESA Program, and the more positive cdiange they perceived. As 
wOl be shown in the next section, an explanation for this differential perception was 
found, but the possible existence of the Hawthorne effect must be acknowledged. 

With regard to the Rosenthal effect, the situation in vdilch the interviewer 
passes to the interviewed person a feelig for the kinds of answers desired, there 
Is no reason to suspect that it was present to different extents according to the 
race or position of the respondent. Thus, if an interviewer tended to elicit positive 
responses, he would have done this for all respondents, not in a decreasing order 
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according to position. While there probably are real differences in perception 
due to the position of the respondent, the Rosenthal effect can only be construed 
to have increased the incidence of po^^itive change for all respondents, not selectively 
by position. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MEASURES 

Twelve separate descriptions of school situations were developed and incorporated 
into the survey instruments in the form of the change questions Just discussed. To 
conclude with any confidence that actual change had truly occurred, the indication of 
perceived change had to be shown to be measuring something besides the respondent's 
own feelings or biases. Thus, if one of the areas of change, say the academic gap, 
had actually decreased in a school, then one would expect the teachers in that school 
to tend to agree and say that it had decreased. If there were not this collective 
awareness, then the measures would only be assessing a change in the perception 
of individual teachers. 

To test the measures, an examination was made of those instances where several 
respondents could answer in concert that something did or did not change. In our 
sample, both teachers and students could be used for this test. In the case of 
directors, there was only one per district, so this type of analysis cannot be made. 

In the case of principals, every school in a district did not always have the same 
ESAP activities and the schools often differed radically in racial composition or 
some other factor. Hence, principals could not be used. 

In the case of students however, only six change questions were asked. Only 
four of these were similar to those asked in the teacher instrument. Also, only 
11 percent of the non^black and 46 percent of the black students were attending a 
school that had been integrated for the Hrst time in the 1970'-7l school year. The 
set of chaise questions in the student questionnaire were ir a portion of the instru- 
ment that was skipped if the student was not new to integration. Hence, some 75 p>er- 
cent of the student instruments did not have responses for these questions. 

Consequently, for the purposes of assessing each area of change for its use as a 
measure, the students and teachers: were treated Independently, 





To test the measures, teacher Instruments from 200 schools were examined 
for consistency of response. A null hypothesis was established that the teachers 
were all answering Independently hence one would expect to find that the distribution 
of the number of teachers from one school agreeing on a selected response would be 
Indistinguishable from that arising from a binomial distribution. Thus, If there 
were a one In five, or 20 percent, chance that a teacher would say that the academic 
gap had decreased, for the 200 LEAs sampled one would expect to find 66 In which 
all teachers said that there was no change, 82 In which one teacher cited change, 

40 In which two teachers indicated change, ten with three teachers, etc. If upon 
examination the distribution of responses was significantly different from that 
listed above. It would be possible to conclude that the teachers were tending to answer 
together and not independently. If so, the measure would prove useful as it is 
measuring something other than the personal impression of each teacher. 

The chi-square test was used to test whether the distribution that resulted from 
the sample of 200 schools was sufficiently dissimilar from that of the binomial 
distribution for each of the 12 areas of perceived change. 

Table 5-12 shows the results of this analysis. A 95-percent confidence level 
was used for this analysis. At this confidetice level, five of the 12 areas of change 
were found to possess a distribution that differed from that of the binomial. Hence, 
we can say that the teachers, with regard to t’lese perceptions of change, tended 
to answer in concert. These changes can be regarded as measures, measuring 
more than Individual teacher responses. 

All five measures had Chi-square values Car in excess of that needed at the 
95 percent level. A drop to 85 percent would have been required for academic 
gap and white student-black teachers to become measures. Only the five measures 
that evidenced a strong indication that the teadiers were answering together were 
selected. One measure, students of different races working together in class, was 
strikingly different from the expected binomial and, thus, serves as an especially 
clear example of the comparison of the two relevant distributions. Figure 5-1 shows 
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Table 5-12 



RESULTS OF TEST OF INDEPENDENCE OF RESPONSES OF TEACHERS 

TO TWELVE AREAS OF CHANGE 



Area of Change 


Binomial 

fipfia 


Chi-Square 

Value 

(Degrees of 
Freedom) 


Statistically 

Significant?® 


9. Interracial Friendships 


.60 


26.55 (4) 


Yes 


3. Black Student-White Teacher 
Class Participation 


.42 


5. 68 (4) 


No 


5. Interracial Class Work 


.52 


78.59 (5) 


Yes 


7, Interracial Student Activities 


.38 


4.62 (4) 


No 


4. White Stulent-Black Teacher 
Class Participation 


.20 


6.62 (3) 


No 


10. Interracial Teacher Relations 


.34 


30.07 (4) 


Yes 


6. Academic Achievement Gap 


.32 


6. 58 (4) 


No 


8. Interracial Student Groupings 


.28 


13.72 (3) 


Yes 


1. Black Student Attendance 


.19 


12. 61 (3) 


Yes 


12. PTA Racial Composition 


.12 


5.68 (2) 


No 


11. Parent Contacts 


.10 


1.90 (2) 


No 


2. White Student Attendance 


.05 


0.29 (1) 


No 



a. Binomial ’’p” refers to mentioning a positive change In the measure. 

b. At 95 percent level. 
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Percent of Schools 



Observed 

Expected 




0 • 1^2*3 * 4 * 5 

Number of Teachers Answering That There Was Positive Change 



FIGURE 5-1: COMPARISON OF EXPECTED AND OBSERVED INSTANCES OF FIVE 
TEACHERS IN A SCHOOL ANSWERING THAT THERE WAS POSITIVE 

CHANGE IN STUDENTS OF DIFFERENT RACES WORKING TOGETHER 
IN CLASS 
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the two curves, the expected and observed. This measure Is picking up many in- 
stances of all teachers saying that the perceived change was for the better, or that 
there was no change. 

In summary, the five measures based upon the teacher responses indicate some- 
thing other than individual responses. The teacher responses with regard to those 
five measures can therefore be used fc tel! something about what is occurring at 
the school. 

These five measures were also used for the principal and director responses 
in the subsequent analyses. For the directors, there was no basis upon which to 
establish measures. They were only asked about eight areas of change. Two of 
the selected measures, dealing with classroom situations, were not asked, hence 
the directors have only three measures, black attendance, teacher-teacher relation- 
ships, and student groupings. 

The principal responses could have been grouped with the teachers, as representing 
a collective answer for the school. This was not done for several reasons. First of 
all the principals were shown to answer much more positively than the teachers so 
a non-homogenous data element would have been included. Secondly, for data processing 
reasons, the principal and teacher responses could not be easily grouped. Thirdly, the 
relative weight of the principals' response varied widely with r^ard to thje teacher 
responses. Thus, in a small school the ratio of five teachers to one principal may 
have approached the ratio of these respondents in the school. In large schools 
however, the principal's response would have carried more relative weight. 

It was felt best analytically to apply the five measures that passed the inde- 
pendence test to the directors and principals rather than conduct the analyses on 
all areas of change for these respondents. 

Student's Perception of Positive Change 

The responses to the student version of the change questions are shown by 
race of respondent in Table 5-13. The responses to only one of the areas showed 
a racial bias. Non-black students answered positively more often that they had 
changed their feelings towards making friends with students of a different race. 
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Table 6-13 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS STATING THAT 
THEY HAD FELT MORE POSITIVELY ABOUT THE 
INDICATED SCHOOL SITUATIONS, BY RACE 








1 Black 


Non-Black 


Significant 
Difference ? 


1. 


Going to school in an integrated 
environment 


39 


43 


No 


2. 


Classwork in a multi-ethnic 
environment 


25 


21 


No 


3. 


Making friends with students 
of a different race 


30 


36 


Yes 


4. 


Activities with students of a 
different race 


17 


18 


No 


5. 


Leamii^ in an integrated 
environment 


21 


17 


No 


6. 


Riding buses with students of 
a different race 


12 


10 


No 



This difference was not large in absolute magnitude and there was no obvious 
e>qplanation for it. As stated earlier, the newly integrated schools were still pre- 
dominantly non-black, which might ejqilain why the non-blacks perceive more often 
that they feel better about making friends with students of another race. However, 

because of this lack of desegregated experience, one would not necessarily expect 
a greater positive change. 

Establishment of Measures for Student Responses 

The same technique described above, with a modification, was used for the 
students. The modification was necessary because of the nature of the skip pattern 
of the change questions and the restrictions on the use of the Chi-square test. 
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The change section of the student instrument was skipped if this was not the 
^ first year that the student was attending school in an integrated environment. 

Hence, in any given school it was rarely the case that all five selected students 
were new to int^ration. There were, therefore, many cases in which we had 
only 1, 2, 3, or 4 students who answered the set of change questions in the same 
school. Because of the low instance ol finding students new to integration, only 
25 percent of the total sample could be used to assess their collective recognition. 

To compensate for this, an aggregation of the results for the 2, 3, 4, and 5 
students per school was undertaken. A composite distribution, based upon the 
individual observations and expected values for each case, was constructed. Fbr 
each area of change, the average probability of a student answering positively was 
calculated, based on all responses. While one might expect differing probabilities 
of change due to the degree of integration (l»e. , where five students were new to 
integration* the school most likely had undergone a great change as opposed to those 
schools where only one or two students were found), the observed probabilities, 
when tested statistically at the 95~percent level, showed no such tendency. 

In this composite distribution, the expected and observed values for none of the 
students citing positive change, for example, was based upon the observations of 
2, 3, 4, and 5 students in a school sayii^ that they were experiencing integration 
for the first time. This composite distribution is, therefore, weighted much more 
heavily toward the lower number of respondents answering collectively, but the 
bias is eliminated by the expected values also tending this way. 

Table 5-14 shows how this was done. The expected and observed values for 
each case were recorded and calculated. The right side sh' ws the results. The 
Chi-square test was performed on this distribution. 

Using this technique, the six areas of change were examined as shown in 
Table 5-15. Three measures resulted as their Chi-square values exceeded the 
critical value for the test at the 95-j)ercent level. These three measures were 
used to calculate the student associations shown later. 



Table 5-14 



EXAMPLE OF THE AGGREGATION OF 
THE COLLECTIVE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS 



Number 

of 

Respondents 

Answering 

Positively 






Measure = Student Friends 
Ntunber of Students Experiencing 
integration For the First Time 


2 


3 




4 


5 


Total 


Obs 


Exp 


Obs 


Exp 


Obs 




Obs 


Exp 


Obs 


Exi) 


0 


34 


34 


26 


20 


14 


12 


10 


5 


84 


71 


1 


30 


33 


26 


29 


21 


24 


7 


13 


84 


99 


2 


11 


8 


10 


14 


17 


17 


8 


13 


46 


52 


3 




1 

-- 1 


3 


2 


5 


6 


9 


6 


17 


14 


4 






— 


3 


1 


4 


1 


7 


2 


5 




* 

1 

i 










0 


0 

i 


0 


0 



P = . 329 

Chi-square Value (Aggregating 3,4 and 6 Responsent^) = 9.35 



Table 6-15 

RESULTS OF TEST OF INDEPENDENCE OF RESPONSES 
OF STUDENTS TO SIX AREAS OF CHANGE 






Binomial ; Chi-Squate Value 
”p”® ; (Degrees of Freedom) 


Statistically 

Significant?® 


1. Going to school in an integrated 
environment 


.43 19.04 (5) 

« 


Yes 


2. Classwork in a multi-ethnic 
environment 


( 

.24 I 3.73(4) 

1 

1 

t 


No 


3. Making friends with students 
of a different race 


.33 I 9.35 (5) 


Yes 


4. Activities with students of a 
di^erent race 


i 

.19 I 1.25(3) 

! 


No 


5. Leamiz^ in an integrated 
environment 


.21 1 3.97(3) 

i 


No 


6. Riding buses with students of 
a different race 


.09 ! 6.89(3) 

i 


Yes 



a. Binomial refers to mentioning a positive change in the measure. 

b. At 95 percent level. 
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The student and teacher responses for a school were not examined collectively 
due to the different way in which the change questions were asked. There was not 
a one~to-one relationship between the similar areas of change. Also, the students 
showed a lower incidence of positive change than the teachers. Hence, a degree of 
heterogeneity would have been introduced. The lack of consistency has no pur- 
poseful reason other than the fact that the student instrument was designed to be 
understood at a lower level of understanding than the teacher and other instruments. 

Discussion of Measures 

Only one measure that was comparable amoi% teachers and students passed the 
test of independence in both cases. This was the measure regardii^ the making of 
student friends. Both teachers and students agreed with regard to this measure— > 



a situation gettii^ better was perceived collectively. This measure is important as 
it is suggestive of the transition from desegregation to integration. A desegregated 
school need not have students interminglii^ and associating with each other. 
Integration, on the other hand, infers an interaction between races. Thus, from 
the point of view of integration, it is of interest tiiat this measure passed the test — 
both for teachers and students. 

The other measures cover a broad range of school situations. For the teachers, 
attcaidance of black students, interracial teacher relationships, student grotqpii^, 
and students worldly together in a multi->eUmic environment were the other four 
selected measures. Thus, both classroom and non-classroom situations are 
included. 

For the students, the other two measures were the very general '’going to school 
with students of a different race” and ’’riding buses with students of a different race. ” 
The inclusion of the busing measure is especially timely due to the current contro- 
versy regarding this practice. 
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It appears, then, that the measures which will serve as the key dependent 
variables of this evaluation cover a broad spectrum of school situations. The for- 
mation of interracial friendships is a measure derived from both teacher and 
student respondent groups. This measure is a key descriptor of integration as 
opposed to des^regation. 

KEY EXPLANATORY FINDINGS 

During the course of the analysts, there were two key findings which serve to 
explain many of the subsequent results. As this chapter is serving as a background 
to the analysis, these flndit^ are described here. They are the negative relation- 
ship between expectations and the perception of positive change and the need to 
break the school sample into two segments based upon the degree of shift in the 
racial mix in the school. 

The Role of Expectations 

The opening set of questions in the director, principal, and teacher instruments 
was designed to obtain the respondents* expectations with regard to solving the 
problems attendent with desegregation. A composite value for the responses to 
those questions was created to place the resoondent in a positive, neutral, or nega- 
tive category with regard to his outlook. It turns out that this aggregated value 
offers an e^lanation for many of the findings shown in Chapters 6 and 7. 

The responses to the retrospective expectation questions were scaled on the 
basis of +2 for a "very easy’* answer, +1 for an "easy" answer, -1 for "difficult,” 
and -2 for a "very difficult" response. These values were summed for all the 
expectation questions asked of the respondent. These values were hand-tabulated 
to obtain a feel for the distribution of aggregated responses. R was found that break- 
points at +2 and -2 divided the observations into three aiqiroximately equal-sized 
grotgxs. Thus, those respondents with positive ^pectations were defined as those 
with an aggregated value of +3 or higher; those with a negative outlook had a summed 
value of -3 or lower. In between is the neutral cat^ory. 
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A very strong negative relationship between expectations and positive change 
according to position was found for black respondents. This is shown in 
Figure 5-2. The observed values indicate a very clear pattern. The lower the 
position, the higher the ejq)ectations and the less the incidence of perceived 
positive change. The student’s value is not directly comparable as the questions 
were asked in a different format; however, the breakdown into those with positive 
expectations and their subsequent mention of positive change is the same type of 
calculation, and hence makes this result comparable. 

In addition, a significant negative relationship was found between the expec- 
tations and subsequent citing of positive change by the non-black respondents. The 
more positive their expectations, the less often that positive change was perceived. 
The relationship is more negative than that for the blacks, although the blacks 
answer more positively in all cases for the same percent with positive expectations. 
Weighted linear regressions were used to produce these values. Each respondent 
was given an equal weight. Thus, the students and teachers account for the majority 
of the sample. Even with weightii^ each respondent type equally, or weighting in 
accordance with the numbers of students and teachers in a school district, very 
nearly the same slope would have been obtained. 

With regard to the Hawthorne and Rosenthal effects discussed earlier, if the 
Hawthorne effect existed, the director and principals values in Figure 5-2 would 
be expected to be offset right, as those respondents that knew that they were being 
studied would answer more positively. Thus, the negative relationship would be 
somewhat blunted as the line would tilt towards the horizontal. The Rosenthal effect 
would serve to raise the negative slope relationship vertically upward from the hori- 
zontal axis as more positive perceived change would have been elicited by all 
respondents. The results shown in Figure 5-2 don't prove the existence or lack 
thereof of these effects. However, their impact on the relationship can be envi- 
sioned. 
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Percent Perceiving Positive Change (X) 

a. The slope of this line (-1.13) is significantly different from zero at 
the 95-percent confidence level. 



Figure 5-2; RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCENT OF BLACK RESPONDENTS 
WITH POSITIVE EXPECTATIONS AND THE PERCEPTION OF 
POSITIVE CHANGE BY POSITION 
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The Definition of the Degree of Shift in Racial Mix in the Schools 



One variable of particular significance in this analysis is the degree of change 
or shift in the racial mix of the sampled schools between the 1969 and 1970 school 
years. While formulating the Phase I analysis plan, it was recognized that signi- 
ficant changes in racial mix within a school may affect the problems in that school 
and, therefore, this variable was of high interest to the study. 

The only accurate way to measure the extent of shift was to use the percentage 
point change in the school’s percent of non-black students from 1969 to 1970. The 
calculation was easy to make. The difficulty arose in determining how large or 
small the shift in racial mix must be to be considered significant. Since no conclu- 
sive information was found in the literature on the subject, a rule was formulated 
based upon our field investigations. 

The rule is basically one of analytical convenience rather than rigor. Figure 5-3 
is a graphical representation of the rule. On the horizontal axis is the 1969 percent I 

non-black students and on the vertical axis is the percentage point change towards 
more non-black or towards more black students, whichever is applicable, from 1969 
to 1970. The top half of the graph shows those schools that became more non-black, ; 

the bottom half those that became more black. Vertical and horizontal lines divide 
the area into two parts. Diagonally opposed are the schools that became more segre- | 

gated and those that became more integrated. The numbers shown in the figure are 
the number of schools that fell into the indicated 1969 percent of non-blacks and per- | 

centage point change in the 1970 school year. The shaded triangular areas include | 

those schools which were considered to have experienced a significantly large rela- 
tive change of racial mix compared to those in the unshaded areas. 

A careful study of Figure 5-3 is in order. While the triangular areas are some- 
what arbitrarily drawn, the position of the lines can be justified on several grounds. ^ 
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The schools in the shaded 
areas are those defined as 
having had a large shift in 
racial mix. All other 
schools had no, or a • 
smaller, relative shift. 



i6 lb 2I0 2*5 do a's 4*0 45 s'o’ 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 100 

Percent Non- Black In 1969 

Figure 5-3; NUMBER OF SCHOOLS EXPERIENCING THE INDICATED PERCENTAGE POINT CHANGES 
IN PERCENT OF NON-BLACK STUDENTS SINCE THE 1969 SCHOOL YEAR 
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First of all, the entire sample is divided into two groups of approximately equal 
size, 44 percent of the observations are in the large shift category, 56 percent 
in the little or no change areas. Secondly, the drawing of the triangles made little 
difference with regard to the predominantly black schools in 1969. As can be seen 
on the left-hand portion of Figure 5-3, large changes in the shape of the upper left 
triangle would have included only a few more or a few less schools than are shown. 

There is a striking finding with regard to the change experienced in the previously 
100 percent black schools. Almost all of the change was seen to have occurred in 
those schools which were totally black in 1969. This finding cannot be under- 
estimated. 

With regard to the opposite corner of Figure 5-3, the predominantly white 
schools in 1969, the triangular area enclosed an area of a large incidence of actual 
racial mix change. If one were to view this portion of Figure 5-3 as a three- 
dimensional figure, with the numbers of schools indicating the height or contours, 
then a "raised" area of high frequency occurrences, as enclosed by the triangular 
area, would appear. The high incidence of 5, 6, 7, or 8 schools in this area cannot 
be ignored. 

In addition, it was felt that a distinction needed to be made between a relative 
percentage point change and the magnitude of the change. Thus, a five percentage 
point change in black students in a school that was 98 percent non-black is a more 
significant chaise in racial mix than the same five percentage point change in a 

school that was 45 percent non-black. | 

The lines of demarcation shown in Figure 5-3 thus serve to divide the Phase I | 

sample into two groups clearly distinguishable by the relative degree of shift in | 

racial mix. A strong tendency for schools to remain at about the same racial mix | 

can be noted. This is shown by the clustering of schools along the horizontal line | 

dividing the figure into two parts. Forty-three percent of the schools—fully 75 per- ^ 

cent of those included in the little or no racial mix shift category— changed by less | 

than 5 percent in the 1970 school year. In addition, anothe” 5 percent of the schools 
in the little change category became more segregated., Thus, 80 percent of the 
schools in the little or no change category changed by less than 5 percentage points 
or became more segregated. 






Three assumptions are implicit in the construction of Figure 5-3: 



• A school that had 25 percent or more of either race in school 
population in 1969 is assumed to be fully integrated. A change 
in racial mix within these bounds is not significant. 

• Symmetrical racial mixes are similar with respect to the im- 
plications of the impact of change in racial mix. 

• A school that had less than 25 percent of either race in its 
school population in 1969 significantly changed its racial mix 
If It doubled that group's size. 

The first of these assumptions was based on observations made in the schools 
where interviews were held. In most cases, the faculties seemed to feel that their 
school was totally integrated if they did not have less than 25 percent of either race. 

The second assumption can be relaxed as symmetry need not be the case. For 
instance, many different triangles could be drawn in the heavily black school areas 
(the upper left-hand corner of Figure 5-3) without adding or subtracting more than a 
few schools. The important aspect of this assumption is the position of the triangle 
for the predominantly white schools. There is little analytic justification for altering 
its position. Symmetry, therefore, is not crucial to this analysis, although it was used 
in the data processing process for partitioning schools into either of the two groups. 

The last assumption is a simplification of a more complex situation. It was 
thought that the shaded areas should probably be bounded by curves instead of 
straight lines. Thus, the triangles might bend toward the horizontal axis to include 
more of the smaller percentage racial mix change in the predominantly black or 
white schools racial mix shift category. Reasonable men could discuss this point 
endlessly. However, for the sake of simplicity, straight lines were used. 

Thus, while this measure ideally should say something about the degree of 
integration change, it serves in this study only to divide our sample into two ap- 
proximately equal sizes. It is of considerable import that the inscribing of the 
triangles enclosed significant clusters of observations. The samples schools showed 
a verjr strong tendency for the previously aU black schools to become significantly 
desegregated and for the predominantly white schools to become more black, 
although not to the same extent. 
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SUMMARY 



A wide variety of activities are being carried out with ESAP funding. The 1.136 
activities included in the sample contained over 350 differently titled activities. 

The most common activities were the two teacher-related activities— teacher 
training and teacher aides. Based on the sample, 3,235 activities are estimated 
to have been funded by ESAP in 1970-1971. Our sample produced an estimate of 
$60.3 million for the program — very close to OE figures. It is estimated that an 
average LEA had 3.6 activities. 

Certain activities were funded at higher levels than others; the two teacher 
activities, personal community activities, and the remedial programs were the 
largest. The average funding level of an activity was $19,000. More non-blacks 
were employed in connection with the ESAP activities— 58 percent of all personnel. 
About two thirds of the personnel employed were full time. Eighty four percent of 
the activities were underway by January 1971. Ninety five percent of the projects 
had begun by this date. While no differences were found in activity selection ac- 
cording to LEA descriptors, school type and the degree of shift in racial mix af- 
fected activity selection. This descriptive effort has led to a more accurate and 

/ 

thorough breakdown of ESAP activities and serves to provide a more meaningful 
way in which to categorize activities. 

With regard to the respondents, only 12 percent of the directors, 25 percent 
of the principals, 33 percent of the teachers, and 43 percent of the students were 
black. The directors generally had much experience in education and usually were 
either the district's superintendent or were in charge of the district’s other federal 
programs. The principals were also quite experienced and for about one in five 
this was their first year as principal. The teachers had a wide range of educa- 
tional experience, the blacks having had about two years more than the non-blacks, 
on the average. For the teachers teaching in the sampled schools for the first time, 
more of the black teachers had taught previously in an integrated environment. The 
ratio of black students in our sample is somewhat higher than the ratio of black 
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students in the LEAs. Thus, the ESAP-funded schools seemed to have had a higher 
concentration of blacks. f 

The existence of much positive perceived change was strong. There was an 
unmistakable trend of perceived change in accordance with position and race. 
Directors saw more change than principals, who saw more than teachers . In 
general, black respondents also saw more change than non-black respondents. 

The incidence of change varied from, about two-thirds of the respondents citing that 
the formation of interracial friendships had gotten better to a low of about 10 per- 
cent perceiving improvements in white student attendance. Changes for the worse 
were seldom mentioned; only in the case of white student attendance were there 
more perceptions of a change for the worse. In almost all cases the changes for 
the worse were under 5 percent. 

When statistical tests were conducted on these results, little confounding or 
interaction was found. The positional differences dominated the racial differences, 
thereby establishing the use of position as the key independent variable of the analy- 
ses. 

Five of the 12 areas of chaise were discovered to be measuring something other 
than individual respondent bias. There was a tendency for collective responses to 
be observed when the responses for all five teachers in a school were examined. 
These measures covered a wide range of school activities— attendance, working 
together in class, student groupings, students forming friends, and interracial 
teacher relations. For the students, three measures were found out of the six 
areas of change asked of them. One measure, the formation of friendships with 
students of a different race, was found to exist for both teachers and students. This 
measure is of interest because it tends to reflect the transition from desegregation 
towards integration. 

Two key findings that seem to explain many of the subsequent results were 
also discussed. The first was the significant negative relationship between the 
retrospective e:q)ectations and the perception of positive change. The more 
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negative a respondent, the more positive change he perceived. The relationship 
also had a strong positional bias which supports the differential perception of 
positive change noted by the position of the respondent. Blacks and non-olacks 
both show this behavior, with the blacks being somewhat more negative in outlook, 
but more positive in response than their non-black counterparts. 

The other finding was associated with the need to partition our sample of 
schools into two categories of the degree of racial mix shift. The 1969 and 1970 
racial mix values were plotted for all schools in the sample. Of particular interest 
were the number of previously all black schools that had been desegregated. Seven- 
teen percent of all schools in the sample were all black in 1969. Almost all of 
these were desegregated by 1970. A rule was developed based on the plot of the 
school's relative racial mix shift. The rule has considerable analytic merit as 
viewed with regard to the Phase I sample. Some 75 percent of the little or no ■ 

shift in racial mix schools had changed by less than five percentage points, another | 

five percent becoming more segregated. In all, the rule divides the Phase I sample 
into 44 percent of the schools experiencing a relative large shift and 56 percent 
having experienced no or relative little shift. 
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RESULTS: OVERALL IMPACT OF ESAP 

INTRODUCTION 

This chapter presents the Phase I results with regard to the overall impact or 
effect of the 1970-1971 ESA Program. In order to fully understand these results, 
however, and the subsequent results shown in Chapter 7, the technique of analysis 
is thoroughly detailed to provide the reader with an understanding of the methodology 
that was utilized. 

REVIEW OF ANALYSIS PLAN 

There are two main ways in which ESAP can be associated with change. The 
first is to relate the incidence of perceived change to the presence or absence of an 
ESAP activity in the district or school. The second is to examine the incidence with. 
which the respondents indicate specific ESAP activities as "causing" the perceived 
change. 

In the former case, a differential impact between those schools with a specific 
activity and those schools without that activity is indicative either of actual impact 
of the activity or of some characterisitc of schools or districts that select that 
activity. If this kind of association is combined with the second type of association, 
i. e. , the mention of the specific ESAP activity as causing the change, a stronger 
case can be made for program impact. However, the mention of specific ESAP 
activities as being associated with change may reflect to some degree the visibility of 
the ESAP activity and to some degree the extent to which it supplements a similar 



expenditure already being' made. It is also possible that the activity is innovative 
for the particular school or is someone's pet project. Thus, both kinds of associa- 
tion must be carefully examined in order to assess the impact of ESAP. These 
associations with specific activities are covered in detail in Chapter 7. 

In order to support the case that the ESAP activity was associated with the 
perceived change, one need not rely solely on the respondent's saying that ESAP 
was involved. The length of time that the project or activity was in operation should 
affect the perception of change if there has been any change, and the intensity of the 
activity, as measured by dollars per student, should also show some impact. If it 
can be shown that the null hypotheses~that there are no durational or intensity effects- 
cannot be accepted, this will provide additional support for the association. 

In a similar vein, it must be determined if the various descriptors of an LEA — 
size, porcent minority, urban/rural designation — play any role in activity selection 
or response rates. These other conditions affecting ESAP success including the 
degree of racial mix shift are discussed in Chapter 8. 

CONCEPT OF DIFFERENTIAL PFRCEPTION OF POSITIVE PERCEIVED CHANGE 

As was described in Chapter 5, the incidence of perceived change for the worse 
was generally rare. Indeed, for the five measures, only one — black attendance — 
has an incidence of perceived change for the worse in excess of 3 percent. Thus 
positive change is being used for the following analyses although the role of the worse 
mention will not be ignored. 

For purposes of comparison, the analysis needs to make use of the presence 
or absence of the particular activity in a school or district. While it is recognized 
that this situation is not the same as control and experimental conditions, since some 
ESAP activity is being undertaken in each location in our sample, we can compare 
tlie fraction of respondent's citing perceived change for the better in the school with 
a particular activity and those without the activity. If an ESAP activity does have an 
effect on the change measure, we would expect the respondents (since they have 
previously been shown to be answering collectively for these measures) to answer 



positively more often in the cases where the activity was present than in those 
areas which did uot have the activity. 

Figure 6-1 has been designed to explain how the values that go into these 
calculations arise and how the various aggregations of results were made. 

Basically, for each combination of a measure an activity, four data elements 
are needed: 

• the total number of respondents in schools that have the activity, 

• the number that answer positively, 

• the total number of respondents in schools that don't have the 
activity, and 

• the number of those respondents answering positively. 

With these data the percent responding positively can be calculated for both 
situation. 

In the upper left hand corner of Figure 6-1 is the combination of personal com- 
munity activities (Activity 1) and the attendance of black students. There were 65 
respondents in schools that had this activity with duration of at least two months. 

Six of these respondents said that they had perceived that black attendance had 
gotten better. Similarly, there were 998 respondents in the schools that had some 
other ESAP activity of two months duration. Of these, 228 said that they perceived 
an improvement in black attendance. The percentages for these two cases are 9. 2 
and 22. 8 percent, respectively. In this case, the respondents in the schools with 
Activity 1 cite positive change 13. 6 percentage points less often than do respondents 
in schools without this activity. This gives rise to a differential of -13.6. 

Moving across the figure, when Activity 2 is examined, the values were 22. 0 
percent (29 out of 132) when t!ie activity was present, and 23. 2 percent (215 out of 
929) for the cases where the activity was not there. Thus there is a differential of 
- 1 . 2 . 

Activity 3, counseling, shows a pattern that goes the other way— 33.3 percent 
of the respondents in the schools in which Activity 3 is present perceived positive 
change as opposed to only 21.4 in the other set of schools. Thus a differential of 
+11. 9 is observed. 



For all combinations of the five measures and seventeen activities, these 
kinds of calculations are made. The incidence of perceived positive change is 

I 

calculated when the activity is there and when it is not there. Then the differen- 
tial change is calculated. If the respondents in the schools with the activity saw 
more change, the differential will be positive. If more change for the better was per- 
ceived in the absence of the activity, the differential will be negative. 

hi addition, these tables were produced for the four types of respondents, the 
director, principal, teacher, and student. As shown in Chapter 5, the measures 
are the same for the teachers and principals, the directors have only three of the. 
five, and the students have three of their own. In addition, these tables were pro- 
duced according to tlie degree of racial mix shift in the school, whenever this was 
relevant — all cases but the director. Thus several tables with either 51 (17x3) or 85 
(17x5) differentials were produced. 

To make sense out of these tables , significance tests were made on each pair 
of observations to determine if the size of the differential was statistically signi- 
ficant at the 95 percent confidence level. By this process, the important differen- 
tials, those indicating significant positive or negative associations with the presence 
of the activities could be singled out. 

For the example shown in Figure 6-1, the combinations of activities 1 and 3 with 
the measure of black attendance proved to have significant differentials. Figure 6-2 
shows these results with the statistically significant differentials denoted by an asterisk 
In the succeeding tables used in this report, for clarity of presentation, only those 
differentials which were found to be significant are listed in the tables. 

The Aggregation of Results 

When so many statistical tests are conducted at the 95-percent level, some are 
found to lead to the wrong conclusion regarding the null hypothesis. Thus one need not 
be overly concerned with trying to explain each significant entry. 
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Figure 6-2; DIFFERENTIALS IN PERCEPTION OF POSITIVE CHANGE BETWEEN RESPONSES IN SCHOOLS 

WITH THE ACTIVITY AND IN THOSE WITHOUT IT . . cru-f 

Teachers, Activities Over Two Months’ Duration or Longer, Large Degree of Racial Mix Shift 

* Denotes differential is significant at 95 percent level. 



Of greater interest and meaning, is the pattern of the directions of the differ- 
entials as well as their size. Thus, if each of the five combinations of one activity 
with five measures indicates large positive, or negative associations, it is very 
unlikely that all of these findings could be of a Type I error, causing a situation 
where the null hypothesis should have been accepted as there was no significant 
association. 

Consequently aggregation of the results can be useful as it will point out those 
activities which show a pattern in the direction of their effects. What is lost, of 
course, is the fact that certain activities may have positive effects on, say, black 
attendance and negative effects on the formation of interracial friendships. These 
effects would balance each other out in the aggregation process. (Appendix D has 
been included to show the association of each activity with each measure so these 
situations can be studied. They are described in Chapter 7 as well.) 

The aggregation process for an activity is quite straightforward. The five in- 
stances of the number of respondents citing positive change in a measure are summed. 
Thus, in Figure 6-1, for Activity 1, the values of 6, 36, 26, (49 and 26 not shown) 
yield the total result of 143 positive responses. Summing the denominators yields 
a value of 320 total respondents for the five measures. The overall percent of res- 
pondents citing perceived positive change is 143/320 or 44.7 percent. The comp- 
arable value for those cases where the activity was not there is 2153/4927 or 43.7 
percent. The aggregate differential is +1. 0 percent, which did not test out to be 
significantly different from zero. 

An alternative way to calculate the aggregate differentials and to perform the 
statistical test is to sum the differentials and compare this value to the pooled 
variances of the five observations. It turns out, however, that the fiye measures 
have almost identical sample sizes or weights, hence the two methods produce 
very similar results. 

Each of the aggregated differentials were tested for significance. Again, in 
Figure 6-2, asterisks were placed alongside those values that were found to be 
statistically significant at the 95 -percent level. 
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These aggregated values serve to point out the specific activities which are signi 
ficnatly associated (in positive or in a negative direction) with a computed measure 
of change. There may have been a trend of being positive across each measure, 
yielding a positive aggregate, or there may have been enough positive association 
on one or a few of the measures for there to be a net overall positive effect in many 
instances. Those that prove to have a neutral effect, i.e. , the differentials are not 
significantly different from zero, may have had an overall neutral impact or there 
may have been the cancelling out of two strongly opposed assocations. 

RMC feels that there is no compelling reason to select one (or more) measures 
over the others and to aggregate, say, only four of the measures. As stated earlier, 
they cover a broad range of school situations and they are not closely connected with 
either classroom or non- classroom situations. Also they, by and large, cannot be 
uniquely linked to one type of ESAP activity. Certain activites, such as the two 
teacher- related activities, 7 and 8, can be linked to the interracial teacher relations 
measure. We cannot.be sure, however, tiiat pother activity, such as facility im- 
provement to remodel a teacher's lounge, did not also affect the percent of teachers 
answering positively, or negatively, to this change question. Consequently, the 
measures will be grouped as described, althougji the individual measure findings 
are shown in Appendix D. 

Aggregation Across the Activities for Each Measure 

The aggregation process can also be carried out across all activities for each 
measure. One would not expect to observe large differences due to the presence of 
the activities as this calculation reflects the same data viewed 17 times. However, 
the activities occur with different frequencies and if the more common ones tend to 
have positive or negative effects, then the aggregated values would reflect small 
differentials. 

To calculate these values, the 17 numerators and denominators for the 17 
activities sho^vn in Figure 6-1 are summed horizontally for the cases of the activity 
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being present and not being present. Tlie right hand column shows the total results. 

As expected, the two values are close in all cases. Figure 6-2 shows the differen- 
tials. No significant differences were found. 

In sum , this aggregation process shows flat even with the different weights 
with which the several activities enter the calculation, there is no overall pattern 
that evidences itself with regard to one measure. The positive and negative assoc- 
iations with different activities tend to cancel out. 

The Grand Aggregate 

The aggregated values for the five measures or the seventeen activities can be 
combined to produce an overall weighted association for the individual respondent 
types. Should, for instance, there be several non-significant relationships on indi- 
vidual measures, if all of them are the same way, i.e. , positive or negative, a 
significant aggregate could appear, even though small in magnitude. For the teachers, 
as shown in Figures 6-1 and 6-2, this did not occur. No activity or measure had an 
association strong or consistent enough to produce an aggregated differential of signi- 
ficance. 

Aggregating Across Respondents 

A final aggregation can be performed by aggregating any of the results across all 
respondents. Thus the teacher values for activity 1 can be combined with the student, 
principal, and director results to arrive at a concensus regarding the incidence of 
perceived change v/lth the presence or absence of this activity. There are several ways 
in which this aggregation can be performed depending on the weighting process used. 
Three methods have been selected. The first is to consider each respondent to have 
had equal weight in terms of his response. In this case, the aggregation process is 
similar to that described above for aggregation across activities. Each respondent 
enters the calculation with his (or her) probability of perceiving positive change. 

The weighting can be according to the population values, that is, to weight the 
student and teacher responses more heavily than they occurred in the sample and 



weight the director's response less. This cannot be done accurately as we don't 
know the sample to population ratios of each respondent type. However, the relative 
weights can easily be shown to be far more towards the students and teachers than 
the other way. 

At the other extreme, the responses of each respondent type can be given equal 
weight. Thus the four observations would be combined with equal weight for each 
type. While this weighting is very difficult to support, if a consensus similar to 
that shown for the other weighting schemes can be shown, then the relationship 
observed can be shown to be relatively independent of weighting. 

In this last type of aggregation, the statistical test is somewhat more complicated 
than the two-tailed t-test used on the other aggregations. The aggregated differential 
is compared to its variance, which is one sixteenth of the sum of the variance of the 
four respondent type aggregates. As each respondent type is weighted equally, the 
variances can be added and then divided by the square of the weighting factor. 

For all of these combinations of respondents, the variances in the director and 
principal estimates were adjusted due to the fact that our sample was a relatively 
large proportion of the universe. Thus the variances were decreased by multiplying 
by 1 minus the sampling fraction. 

Summary of Analytical Process and Comments on the Aggregations 

The above procedure describes the calculations upon which the results in the latter 
part of this chapter and in Chapters 7 and 8 were based. The basic premise of the cal- 
culations is to simply look at all the opportunities that the respondents had to cite per- 
ceived positive change and the number of times that positive change was mentioned. 

The results fit into the binomial distribution, for which calculations of variances are 
easily made. 

The concept of an activity being present or not being present in the school was intro- 
duced to show the meaning of the differentials that reflect the relative mentions of 
possible perceived change. A positive differential means that the respondents in the 
schools or districts with the specific activity cited more positive change than those in 
the schools or districts without the specific activity. 



While the differentials for each activity-measure combination were calculated 
and tested statistically, the existence of the Type I and Type n statistical errors 
cannot be ignored when so many tests are made. Thus, rather than being concerned 
with e^laining each significant difference, trends or patterns are sought. This 
leads to the aggregation of the five measures and to other aggregations. The basic 

premise of this procedure is that no one measure can be shown to warrant a weight 
different from the others. Also to reduce the effects of the Type I and Type II 
errors, several significant findings for one activity, which still prove significant 
across all measures, were sought. Several insignificant findings, all the same 
way (i. e. , proven positive or negative), when viewed in an aggregated fashion, 
might show a significant trend. Thus aggregation under these conditions is useful 
analytically. 

On the other hand, the aggregation process may obscure significant positive 
and negative findings for one activity or measure; they tend to cancel out. Thus 
something is also lost in the aggregation process. 

All in all, however, the process is considered useful as the trend effect is 
believed to tell more about the associations than what is lost in the aggregation 
process. 

Several aggregations were discussed along with the meanings of the values. 
These values are the basis upon which the succeeding analysis stands, hi all the 
aggregation calculations, all observed values were included, not only those that 
proved significant. 

SPECIFIC MENTIONS OF ESAP ACTIVITIES 

The other way by which the impact of ESAP can be assessed is to look at the 
relative instance of the specific mentions of ESAP activities by the respondents as 
being the cause of the perceived change. 

After each change question that was asked of the respondent, the respondent was 
asked the reason for this change. Probing continued until the respondent said 
that there was no other reason for the perceived change. 



During this process specific mentions of ESAP or ESAP-like activities were 
recorded along with the other answers. Using these data, it is possible to compare 
the relative frequencies of mention of ESAP activities when the activity was there 
as opposed to when it was not there under ESAP funding. Thus whenever counseling 
was mentioned, common code item 3, the interviewer recorded a 3, Comparison 
with the director's question 10 was made to determine if the school had an imple- 
mented coimseling activity. If so, this mention would be listed under the activity 
of that category. 

Since the number of schools in which respondents cited positive change snd in 
which the activity was there is known, the relative frequency, or probability of 
mentioning an ESAP item, can be easily calculated. The same calculation can be 
made for the schools in which the activity was not present and the relative fre- 
quencies compared. If ESAP had an effect, one would expect a higher frequency 
of responses when the activity was present than when it was not. 

It is possible that this t3rpe of analysis suffers from a Hawthome-iype effect, 
i.e. , the respondents mention ESAP activities because they know we are there 
investigating ESAP. RMC does not believe this effect is significant for two reasons. 
First, our field experience convinced us that except for directors, most respondents 
did not know much about ESAP or its specific activities and consequently, would 
usually not be biased in this way. Secondly, this effect would be expected to occur 
across the board, since even when a particular activity is not present in a school, 
some other one is. In other words, if respondents were citing ESAP more often 
than they should have because they knew why we were there, these responses would 
enter the data base in two ways — the activity present category when the activity was 
present, and the not present category for the activities not present. Thus both cate- 
gories would be inflated. A differential strong enough to prove significant under these 
conditions most likely has an association with the respondents' perception of the cause 
of perceived positive change. 
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OVERALL IMPACT OF ESAP 



In the absence of a control group, there were only two ways to assess overall 
impact. The first was to see if there was enou^ differential impact from certain 
activities that, due to the different occurrences of the activities, would show over- 
all impact. The second way was to examine the relative frequencies with which 
the ESAP activities were directly mentioned by respondents as causes for improve- 
ment. 

Overall Impact Using Associations With Positive Change 

Table 6-1 shows the overall results based upon the presence or absence of the 
activities in the Phase I sampled districts. The aggregation was conducted in 
accordance with the technique shown in Figure 6-1. 

Table 6-1 

EFFECT OF PRESENCE OF AN ESAP ACTIVITY 
IN A SCHOOL/DISTRICT ON THE PERCENT OF 
RESPONDENTS INDICATING POSITIVE PERCEIVED CHANGE^ 



Respondent 


Activity Present 


Activity Not Pi'esent 


Differential 


Director 


56.0 


52.6 


+3.4^ 


Principal 


54.9 


53.5 


+1.5^ 


Teacher 


39.8 


39.4 


+0.4 


Student 


30.9 


30.9 


+0.0 



a. These percentage changes do not match those shown in Table 5-8 
since only the measures that hold up statistically are included 
(five for teachers and principals, three for students and project 
directors). 

b. Differentials are statistically significant at 95-percent level. 



The responses are the incidence of positive change aggregated for tlie five or three 
measures as stated by the project director, principals, teachers, and students. 

With the large sample sizes produced by the aggregation process, even the small 
absolute differences shown tested to be statistically significant for the directors 
and principals. The differences may well be of little or no practical significance, 

however. 

It is interesting that the closer one gets to the inner workings of the school 
itself, going from directors to students, the less the differential perception of 
positive change (as well as lower absolute values of perceived change). 

The differences due to position remain clear, however. Even though the 
principals and directors appear closer together in Table 6-1 than as shown earlier 
in Table 5-8, the directors were not asked the two change questions that evidenced 
the highest degree of positive change-student friends, and interracial classwork. 

If Table 6-1 were recalculated to show the principal and teacher responses for only 
the same three measures for which director information was available, the com- 
parable values would have been: 

Activity There Activity Not There 

Director 56.0 52.6 

Principal 42.1 41.5 

Teacher 28.0 27.6 

In the aggregate the, there is a small apparent impact of the overall ESAP 
program as evidenced by differences in positive change noted when specific ESAP 
activities were present and when they were not present in a school or district. 

The difference is apparent in directors’ responses, next in principals' , and is not 

evidenced by teacher or student responses. 

If an overall measure from all respondents is desired, the questio^*. of 
weighting must be faced. The results of Table 6-1, when each respondent is weighted 
equally , show a +1. 3 percentage point differential, which tests out to be significant. 

Again, it is small and it reflects the heavier weighting of the directors and principals. 



When one weights the results in accordance with the population, no difference is 
seen since the teachers and students dominate the weightir^i. Based on Table 6-1, 
even with the most extreme weighting conditions, this anal 5 d;ical technique indicates 
tliere is little overall impact of ESAP. 

Several factors may have contributed to the small observed difference. First, 
the analytical technique is such that the impact of an ESAP activity, if any, is 
damped because its strong impact spears in both sides of the activity present and 
not present calculation depending on the particular activity being examined. Even 
for the not there category, some ESAP activity is present in these schools. It is 
possible that the different frequency of occurrence of the 17 activities could be the 
primary cause of results such as those shown in Table 6-l» For the directors 
and principals, the more commonly appearing activities could be evidencing 
stronger positive associations as the weighting process results in a positive 
differential. 

Second, ESAP is, after all, a relatively small portion of a district's budget, 
amounting to only 1 or 2 percent of the district's total funds. Thus we should not 
expect great impact when the overall situation is examined. 

Third, there is the obvious possibility that ESAP has resulted in no overall 
impact. 

In any case , it is necessary and useful to seek additional evidence by analyzing 
the available data from other points of view. 

Overall Impact Using the Specific Mentions of ESAP Activities 

The incidence of a respondent attributing positive change to an ESAP activity 
was very low for most respondents. This is not unusual as the ESAP funds are 
generally less than 2 percent of a district's budget. In addition, we purposely did 
not urge or guide the respondent into providing an ESAP answer. Table 6-2 shows 
these results. Even though the observed frequencies are low, examination of the 
data on a relative basis provides findings that can l^ compared to findings from other 
approaches. 



The mention of an ESAP-like activity when it was not there means that the 
respondent cited teacher aides or some other common code item but, according 
to the director, ESAP had not funded such an activity in that school. The total 
number of mentions for the three types of respondents are also listed in Table 6-2. 
The data from the student instruments was so sparse that analyses could not be 
undertaken. 

The total mentions were partitioned according to the presence or absence of 
the activity and the results aggregated across all activities. For the teachers and 
principals, the approximate breakdown of the number of mentions was 3 to 1 for 
when the activity was not present and when it was. Thus 415 of the 564 mentions of 
ESAP-like activities, i. e. , common code items 1 through 17 , were made when the 
particular activity mentioned was not present in the school. In only 149 cases were 
the specific activities present in the school mentioned. 

However, there are many more cases where the activities are not present than 
where they are. Hence the relative frequency of mention is of prime interest. 

These are the values shown in Table 6-2. Thus, again for teachers, there were 
15,001 opportunities for them to mention an ESAP activity as being associated with 
change; this leads to the value of .010 (149/15001). Similarly, there were 120,955 
opportunities for mentioning an ESAP-like activity when the activity was not present, 
leading to the value of .003 (415/120955). 

For the directors, the ratio of the number of mentions was about 50-50 for when 
the activity was there and when it was not there. 

Table 6-2 

PROBABILITY OF THE MENTION OF A COMMON CODE ACTIVITY 

AS A FUNCTION OF THE PRESENCE OF AN ESAP- FUNDED ACTIVITY 



Respondent 


There 


Not There 


Total Mentions 


Director 


.049 


.014 


232 


Principal 


.032 


.010 


502 


Teacher 


.010 


.003 


564 



Note also that the differences due to position follow the same pattern shown in 
Table 5-8; the directors cite ESAP more than the principals who cite it more than 
teachers . 

All in all, from the over 9,000 interview instruments returned, only 388 inci- 
dences of associating an ESAP activity were observed. Although this low value 
strongly reflects the Phase I objective of not trying to obtain or urge the respon- 
dent to provide the "right" (i.e. , ESAP- related) answers, it also indicated that ESAP 
has little significant impact. Of the 388 mentioned, 100 were from directors, 139 
from principals, and 149 from the teachers. Data analysis did not allow us to break 
these numbers down to obtain the distribution of the niunber of responses per res- 
pondent. Thus, we do not know if 100 directors cited an activity once or if only 20 
or 30 cited several activities. 

The frequency of mentions were quite sensitive to the type of activity. Some, 
like portable classrooms, were never mentioned by any respondent. Others such 
as the remedial activities were cited by as high as 11 percent of the directors when 
the activity was present. Thus these overall results reflect to a large degree the 
relative visibilities of the activities. Chapter 7 discusses the mentions by the seven- 
teen ESAP activity codes in greater detail. 

Also the mentions were subject to the description of the activity as provided by 
the project director. During the coding process, the coders read the descriptions 
so they would know if something like an "after hours recreation program" was indeed 
the student- student activity described by the director. The coders, then, had to be 
familiar with the LEA's activities during the coding process. The instruments were 
coded together as a unit, the director, principal, and teacher being coded simultan- 
eously by a coder. 

The lack of logical direct effect in many cases is another reason why every activity 
should not be expected to be mentioned as associated with perceived change, thus con- 
tributing to the low absolute value of mentions. For example, one would hardly expect 
materials to be associated with interracial teacher relations or black attendance. It is 
difficult, however, to rule out certain possibilities and hence inflate the values shown in 
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Table 6-2. In any case, the number of different respondents citing ESAP as a reason 
cannot exceed 388, which is only about 7 percent of all directors, principals, and 
teachers. 

The pattern, of course, cannot be ignored. 

SUMMARY 

There seems to be little demonstrable overall ESAP impact. The technique 
of looking at the aggregated mentions of positive perceived change associated 
with the presence or absence of activities does produce a small positive indication. 
The technique of examining the mentions of the specific activities also produces 
similar results— small positive indications of impact. 

These aggregations, although they examine overall trends, tend to mask the 
impact of particular activities. During the aggregation process it became clear 
that certain activities did have consistent positive and negative effects and Chapter 
7 examines these findings. It is quite possible that a different mix of activities 
may have produced different overall results. 
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RESULTS— ASSOCIATION OF PERCEIVED POSITIVE CHANGE 
WITH THE PRESENCE OF SPECIFIC ESAP ACTIVITIES 

INTRODUCTION 

The preceding chapter showed that little significant overall impact of ESAP 
was found. The impact, if any, was pos itive but small. Other activity-specific 
differences were found, however. They seem to indicate that the presence of 
certain ESAP activities has significant differential effects on the perception of 
positive change in the five measures. Because the overall analyses tend to mask or 
cancel out these findings, this chapter presents these results separately. The re- 
sponses to the set of attitude questions are also analyzed, as are the findings relative 
to the non- activity items. 




ASSOCIATION OF SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES WITH PERCEIVED CHANGE 

There are two ways in which these associations can be examined. The first 
is relative to the presence or absence of the activity in a school district. The 
other is the direct mention of specific ESAP activities. 

Association With Presence of Activity in School or District 

The procedure for calculating the differential impact between schools where 
a specific activity is present and where the same activity is not present has been 
described in detail in the preceding chapter. Aggregation procedures were also 
discussed. These procedures were followed here, and the differential impact 
values for each activity, aggregated across the five measures, were calculated 
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for the four types of respondents. Tests of statistical significance were performed 
and the results shown in Table 7-1 with only the significant findings entered into 
the table for ease of reading. ^ Several items are of interest in this table. One 
should note that there are 20 statistically significant results. When conducting 68 
tests at the 95-percent level, only 4 or 5 significant results would have been 
observed if there had been no activity-specific impact. Of the significant results, 

13 are in a positive direction and 7 in a negative direction. While the ratio of 13 
to 7 is not statistically significant, these findings tend to support the slightly posi- 
tive overall impact of ESAP. 

There are several patterns which evidence themselves in Table 7-1. First of 
all, the student results were not indicative of much significant change. The teachers, 
on the other hand, showed significant association with almost half the activities. 

The students also tended to cite the least positive change ovsrall as was shown 
in the negative expectation- position perceived change relationship in Chapter 5. 

The two significant findings for the students were associated with teacher training and 
busing and both were negative, indicating that where these activities were present, 
a smaller proportion of students perceived change than when these activities were not 
present. 

With regard to the individual activities, there were several trands. The coun- 
seling groups (3 and4) were associated positively by several respondent types . The 
teacher preparation groups (7 and 8) were negatively associated with positive change 
by both teachers and students. The remedial groups (11 and 12) were both positively 
associated with positive teacher response. For the other activity groups, there was 
either one positive or one negative association found, or both a positive and a negative 
association. Activities 2, 5, 13, and 17 had no significant associations either way. 



1. Appendix D contains the basic tables from which this table was prepared. 
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STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS CITING 
POSITIVE CHANGE IN SCHOOLS/DISTRICTS WITH THE SPECIFIED ESAP ACTIVITY AND 




There seemed, therefore, to be some differential impact according to activity 
type. The number of significant findings were more than one would expect if there 
were no differential effect at all. Moreover, there was some consistency of findings 
among the respondent types. 

As was natloned earlier, the interest was more in the trend than in the ex- 
planatio-. of individual statistically significant findings. Thus, the results of Table 
7-1 should be aggregated in some fashion to form a consensus. The original respondent 
data was combined and then consensus values were tested statistically. In this way, 
trends and patterns have been allowed maxinLum opportunity to appear. Further, one 
activity category could not be judged better or worse than another based only on one 

significant association with one respondent type. 

There are several ways in which this consensus could have been prepared. One 
was was to weight the respondents in accordance to their presence in the school system. 
In this case, the student results would dominate. Another possibility was to weight 
the results according to the sample populations. In this case, the students and ' 
teachers dominate, but the responses of principals and directors would have some\ 
weight. At the other extreme, each respondent type could be weighted equally. Thus, 
all directors equal all students. 

There are strong arguments against the first weighting scheme. The main 
one is that, if the students' responses were all that were sought, the research 
design would not have included the other respondents. More students would have 
been interviewed to reduce variable error. In addition, the precise ratio of students 
to teachers was not known. 

The ratio is large enough, however, that the combined results would not 
differ significantly from those shown in the student column in Table 7-1. It is 
of parenthetical Interest that, for all the activities but 9, 10, and 11, the direction 
of the association for the students was the same as that of the teacher. Thus , 
depending on the relative weights of the two groups, the results of this type of 
consensus would tend to look more like that pattern observed for the teachers in 
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Since the other two types of weighting coidd be supported by the research design 
and logical arguments, consensus values for the 17 activities were calculated using 
the two methods. The results are shown in Table 7-2. The values for all of the 
observations are included with the differentials that are statistically significant at 
the 95-percent level denoted by an "a. " All values were included to show that the 
two different weighting schemes produce largely similar results in terms of the 
direction, and to some extent the magnitude, of the associations. Only activity 11, 
remedial personnel, showed an association of a different direction based on the two 
weightings. The base level from which the differentials arise is also shown. 

For all but four of the activities, the significant findings, or lack thereof, were 
independent of the weighting scheme. Thus, for activities 3, 4, and 12, the aggre- 
gated associations were significantly positive under both conditions. For all other 
activities except for 6, 7, 9, and 15, the results tended to be not significant. 

Activity 6 is significant only under the equal weighting scheme while the others 
are significant only when weighted according to the sample. 

RMC leans toward the consensus that reflects the sampling proportions rather 
than the equal weighting scheme. The rationale is that the closer the respondent 
is to the school environment, the more relative weight his response should have. 
This argument is suPDorted in the followincr section in that it tends to neutralize 
the existence of a Hawthorne effect in addition to being more representative of the 
results obtained from those persons most directly involved in the schools. 

The activities fell into three groups — those which were better, neutral, or 
worse, relative to the direction of their association with perceived positive change. 
Activities 3, 4, and 12 clearly fell into the first group. Activity 7 was a candidate 
for the last group. 

Association With Mention of Specific ESAP Activities 

Before the final determination was made, however, the other source of ESAP 
impact was examined. This was the relative frequencies with which the ESAP 
activities were mentioned as reasons for positive change, depending upon the pre- 
sence or absence of the activity. Table 7-3 shows the results of the differential 
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CONSENSUS WITH REGARD TO THE ASSOCIATIONS OF ESAP 
ACTIVITIES WITH POSITIVE PERCEIVED CHANGE 





Percentage Point Differential 




Weighting By 


Weighting 


Activity 


Sample 


Equally 


1. Personal Community 


0 


+0 


2. Non-Personal Community 


-1 


-3 


3. Counselors 


+ 6 ^ 


+ 8 ** 

m!\ 


4. Counselor Support 


+ 6 ^ 


+7** 


5, Ethnic Classes and Materials 


+2 


+2 


6 . Non-Ethnic Classes and Materials 


+0 


+ 2 ^ 


7. Teacher Training 


-3^ 


-2 


8 . Teacher Aides 


-1 


-1 


9. Student Activities 


+3^ 


■ +2 


10. Busing 


+2 


+1 


11. Remedial Personnel 


+2 


-3 


12. Remedial Programs 


+5^ 


4 . 4 a 


13. Comprehensive Planning 


-7 


-8 


14. Administrative Personnel 


+0 


+0 


15. Materials 


+4^ 


+1 


16. Facilities Improvement 


-1 


-3 


17. Other 


+4 


+8 


Base Level^ 


'' 1 





a. Significant at 95 percent level. 

b. This Is the base level from which the above differential values vary. 
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mentions by type of respondent for the 17 activities, aggregated across the five 
measures. If the ESAP-like activity was mentioned more often when the activity 
was funded by ESAP in the school or district than when it was not funded by ESA P, 
the differential was positive. The sample sizes for these results were quite large 
and the probabilities quite low, hence, the relatively small differentials test sig- 
nificantly. 

In all cases where a significant differential was found it was positive. ESAP- 
like activities, e.g., remedial programs, were mentioned more often when they 
were present and funded by ESAP than in the absence of ESAP funding. However, 

it was not established whether or not a similar .activity was underway in these 

latter schools. According to the responses to this question, when asked of the 

director, there were very few times when similar activities were undertaken 

with other funding. While this trend is clear, the possible existence of the 

Hawthorne effect cannot be ignored. Thus, one should not be overly concerned 

with the direction of the differences, but again, with the pattern of responses. 

The counseling, community, student-student, and remedial activity groups showed 

general agreement across all respondents. Activity 6 also showed across-the- 

board agreement, although its counterpart, the ethnic classes and materials 
* 

activity (5), showed a total lack of differential mention. Busing and teacher training 
were cited more often by the principals and directors. Immediately apparent was the 
almost entire lack of differential mentions for the other activity groups (activities 
13 through 17). Indeed, most of these cases had no mentions for either condition 
of ESAP funding. Only the other category itself (17), had significant differentials. 

These results were also aggregated to produce a consensus. In this case, 
however, there Is perhaps more justification for weighting the results by the sample 
proportions as opposed to counting each respondent type equally. If, indeed, the 
Hawthorne effect was present, the directors and principals would be citing the 
ESAP activities much more often due to their greater familiarity and involvement 



with the project. Thus, the equal weighting would produce values which are per- 
haps more reflective of knowledge of the project. Weighting by the proportion of 
respondents in the sample tends to neutralize the Hawthorne effect as the teachers 



were sought. 

The impact of the Hawthorne effect is more apparent in Table 7-3 than in 
Table 7-1. When the respondent was asked about perceived change (the raw data 
for Table 7-1), there was no obvious reason for him to answer with specific ESAP 
activities in mind. However, when asked to name the cause of perceived change, 
he could think of the specific ESAP activities and mention them. 

Consequently, the results of Table 7-1 were considered to be of somewhat more 
weight than those of Table 7-3. Also, the better weighting scheme was felt 
to be that which arises from weighting each respondent in accordance to his pro- 
portion in the sample. Clearly, project directors and principals should be heard 
from, hence the reason not to weight in proportion to the population. But they 
should not be given excessive weight as there are both relatively few of them and 
they are removed to a certain extent from the school's everyday workings. This 
rationale was used to develop the categories of the better, worse, and neutral 
activities in the next section. 



CONCLUSIONS— COMBINED RESULTS OF ASSOCIATION AND DIRECT MENTION 
APPROACHES 



Table 7-4 shows the consensus figures for the presence > of ESAP 

activities (from Table 7-2) and the differential mentions, based on the results of 
weighting the responseis of Table 7-3 in accordance with their existence in the 
sample. 



1. See Cliapter 9. 



were less aware of specific ESAP activities^ and hence did not know what answers 
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STATISTICAUiY SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATIONS OF POSITIVE PERCEIVED CHANGE 
AND THE MENTION OF SPECIFIC ESAP-LIKE ACTIVITIES WITH THE PRESENCE OR 
ABSENCE OF THE ACTIVITY, FUNDED BY ESAP IN THE SCHOOL OR DISTRICT (CONSENSUS) 
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Also included are the number of mentions of specific ESAP activities with 
negative change. This incidence was quite low. but the results should be given 
consideration for the following reasons. The incidence of positive perceived 
change for the measures was 41 percent — the comparable value for the incidence 



of negative perceived change was 3 percent. There were 388 mentions of ESAP 
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activities as causing positive change and 31 mentions of causing negative change. 
Thus, specific ESAP activities were mentioned as often whether perceived change 
was positive or negative. 

Examination of the relative frequencies of mentions as associated with changes 
for the worse shows that activities 1, 2, 6, 7, and 8 accounted for 26 or 84 percent 
of the mentions. This is rar out of proportion to their combined 44 percent occur- 
rence in the sample. Thus, the negative mentions are certainly indicative of the 
feelings toward the impact of specific ESAP activities. 

Selecting the activities that show positive differential impact due to presence 
of activity supported by positive differential mentions, the following activities were 



placed into the better category: 


• 


3. 


Counseling, 


• 


4. 


Counseling Support, 


• 


9. 


Student-Student, and 


• 


12. 


Remedial Programs. 



Teacher trainii^ (7) was placed in the worst category. The rest of the activities 
were considered to have had a neutral impact on association. 

The basis for the four better activities is easily understood as they received 
positive associations on both counts. In addition, only 10 percent of the negative 
mentions were associated with this group, as compared with their comprising about 
23 percent of the sampled activities. When the number of positive mentions are 

examined, these four activities account for 39 percent of all mentions. 

leacher training was classified in the worse category due to its strong nega- 
tive association with both teachers and students and its proportionately high mention 







of being associated with worsening conditions. In addition, this activity did not show 
the positive differential mentions that almost every activity (except those in the other 
group) showed. These three factors, combined, suggest a negative impact. 

For the other activities that had tested positively for specific mentions, most 
also had a high incidence of negative mentions. Thus, there is a canceling effect. 

In addition, they showed no significant association with the presence of the activity. 
Good examples of this are activities 1, 2, and 6. Activities 10 and 11 are less 
obvious examples of the cancelii^ out, but there was no compelling reasons to 
categorize them as either better or worse. In addition, for both activities there 
was a difference in association between the teachers and students. Hence, there 
was this canceling influence also. Activity 15 was placed in the neutral category 
even though it received a positive association with the presence of the activity. 

This is because of the near total lack of mentions, either with positive or negative 
change. The teachers and students agreed on the positive association, however. 

The categories of better, neutral, and worse will be utilized in Chapter 8 
when the other conditions of success are examined. 

While this categorization is somewhat subjective, the selection was based on 
several analytic concepts, not only on the results of one particular technique or 
weighting scheme. The responses of the teachers were given the most weight, 
although not with a total disregard of the project director and principal 
responses. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE RESPONSES TO THE ATTITUDE QUESTIONS FOR 
THE ACTIVITIES 

To provide additional insight into the meaning of the findings that certain 
activities fared better than others, the set of attitude questions asked of each 
respondent in a school or district with an ongoing activity was analyzed. These 
questions are found in the activity-specific modules in the director i principal. 



and teacher instruments. Only six major activity groups were covered by this 
questioning — not all the possible activity categories. The applicable attitude 
questions were asked of a respondent if the school had the activity, whether or 
not the respondent was aware of the activity. The analyses looked at the answers 
by race and position of the respondent. The analyses grouped the extremely true 
and very true responses together; these are termed answering positively. When 
a question was worded negatively, the somewhat true and not at all true responses 
were lumped to form the positive responses. In the phrasing of the attitudes and 
opinions discussed below, the wording of the statements is given as close as 
possible to that actually asked during the interviews. Consequently, there are 
references to blacks and whites in this section of the report as opposed to blacks 
and non-blacks used elsewhere, as well as some awkwardly phrased sentences — 
the result of our trying to preserve the exact positive or negative nature of the 
questions asked. 

Community Activities 

Both of the activities in this group fell into the neutral category. They had 
little apparent association with positive chaise. They were mentioned more fre- 
quently as being a cause of negPitive change by respondents than expected. 

There was an overall strong positional bias with regard to the attitude ques- 
tions regarding these activities. Directors answered much more positively than 
the principals, who answered more positively than teachers . These findings 
correspond roi^hly to the associations, as only in the case of directors was there 
a positive differential. The black teachers and principals tended to answer more 
positively also. There were no significant patterns due to racial difference for any 
question, however. The same set of questions was asked when either activity 1 or 
2 was present although the results were kept separate. The only differences due to 
activity type were that fewer teachers answered positively where an activity 2 was 
present, 
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With regard to the effect that the activities had on feelings in the olassroona, 
the responses varied from 25 percent of the teachers ansarering positively to about 
70 percent for the directors. The principals' value lies nearer the teachers— 
about 40 percent— with the blacks responding more positively. For the question 
regarding student performance, the same trend was evident although to a much 
lesser degree, as was the case lor teacher performance improving due to this 
activity. The positive values lie between 20 and 40 percent for all respondents. 

Thus, with regard to the school environment, the community activities were not 
perceived to have caused any striking changes. The teachers, indeed, answered 
extremely or very true only about 25 percent of the time, there being no racial 
differences. The black principals see improvement much more often, however. 

When asked if people were more nervous about the mixing of the races even 
with the activity, only 5 to 10 percent of directors and principals answered posi- 
tively, as opposed to 28 percent of the teachers. Thus, the presence of the activity 
seemedtobe easing the fears of people according to the directors and principals, 
but the teachers still sensed much concern. There were no racial biases with regard 

to this question. 

The final question in this section concerned the activity’s ability to interest 
parents in seekii^ more information about the school and desegregation in general. 
Sixty percent of the directors answered positively, 38 percent of the principals, 
and about 25 percent of the teachers. For this question, the black teachers 
responded positively much more often than non-black teachers. 

All in all, these activities did not seem to cause great change in the classroom, 
in person's fears, or parental contacts according to the teachers. For aU these 
areas there was a 25 to 30 percent positive answer rate. Principals and directors 
were much more optimistic, however, with regard to all these situations. 
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Counseling Activities 



Both of these activities fell into the better category. They were consistently 
positively associated with positive change and specific mentions. Seven attitudes 
and opinions were asked of the respondent whenever either activity 3 or 4 was pre- 
sent in the school or district. 

There was a tendency again for the director to answer more positively than 
principals, who in turn answered more positively than teachers. However, the 
difference was not as large as was shown earlier. By and large, well over half 
of the teachers gave positive answers, there being only one low instance, this 
being due to a racial difference. These far more positive answers support these 
activities' place in the better category. 

When asked if the counselors were hired primarily to help black or white 
children solve the problems of desegregation, only about 10 percent of the respon- 
dents answered affirmatively with regard to white children, while about 25 percent 
answered similarly with regard to the blacks. The only racial difference found on 
this question was that white teachers thought much less often that the counselors 
were primarily hired to help white children. The majority of both blacks and whites 
agreed that the counselors were not primarily hired to help any particular race, but 
of those who said that they were, there was consistent agreement among both races 
that they were hired more often to help blacks. 

When asked if the counsel ors were helping to motivate blacks and whites to 
perform better academically, there was no difference according to the student's 
race. Also, the positional differences were small, ranging from about 50 percent 
of the teachers to 65 percent of the directors. There were two contradicting 
racial effects, however. Fewer black teachers thought that the counselors were 
helping white students perform better although more of the black principals thought 
this way. There was no obvious reason for this disparity. 

When asked if they thought that black and white students had not changed how 
they felt toward one another even though this was one of the counselor's goals, 
over 80 percent of all respondents said that the statement was not at all or only 
somewhat true. 



when asked if the counselors were as much a help to teachers as to students, 
about 65 percent of all respondents answered positively. Thus, there was consis- 
tency of agreement in this area. 

Finally, when confronted with the statement that the counselors were not 
concerned with social problems, only 15 percent of the teachers, 7 percent of the 
principals, and none of the directors answered extremely or very true. 

These activities seemed to be accredited with much positive impact. This impact 
was perceived by both races about equally. The area of smallest impact was that of 
motivating students academically. However, even here, the positive responses ex- 
ceeded 50 percent even among teachers. These activities appeared to belong in the 
better category. 

Curriculum Revision 

Both of the activities in this category were neutral, but for different reasons. 
Ethnic classes and materials (5) never appeared in any of the associations tested. 

It seemed to truly have an overall neutral impact. Activity 6, however, was cited 
often both with regard to positive and negative perceived change. Directors were 
the only respondent type for which a significant association was found, and this 
was positive. Six questions each were asked of those respondents in the districts 
and schools having either of the two activities for a total of 12 attitudes and opinions. 

Again, the positional effect was noted, with the directors being the most posi- 
tive of all. The incidences of positive answers were quite low, averaging around 
30 percent for the teachers, 40 percent for the principals, and 60 percent for the 
directors. 

When asked if the white students felt better toward blacks due to the introduc- 
tion of multi- cultural materials, only 24 percent of the teachers and 45 percent of 
the directors answered positively. A similar question, referring to blacks feeling 
more at ease since the introduction of these materials, showed a more positive set 
of answers, ranging from 45 percent for teachers to 67 percent for directors. The 
black teachers felt more positive, however, some 59 percent answaring positively. 
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The other questions showed the same type of pattern, about one-third of the 
teachers, 40 percent of the principals, and about 60 percent of the directors 
answering positively. Thus, the impact of this activity was not particularly striking. 

Regarding activity 6, the results are somewhat mixed. Therewas little, if any 
positional effect with regard to the principals and directors, and the difference 
between these two and the teachers was only about 10 percentage points. About 60 
percent of the teachers responded positively. 

When asked if teachers were eager to try new ways of presenting materials, 
all respondent types agreed to the extent of 65 percent responding positively. Black 
teachers were even more positive~78 percent saying that the statement was 
extremely or very true. 

When asked if there had been a change in the way that teachers were teaching 
this year in the school district, 85 percent of the teachers and 95 percent of the 
principals and directors answered positively. Thus , there was both an eagerness to 
change and a large perceived change according to the respondents. 

When asked if white and black students respond better to innovative or new 
ways of presenting material, both races tended to say that .white students were 
more responsive. Black teachers, however, felt that white students were less 
responsive than the white teachers did~46 percent as opposed to 61 percent. 

Black directors also felt that black students responded better. 

When asked if black and white teachers were still using tried and true methods, 
or if they were reluctant to change, the results showed no consistent pattern. White 
teachers said less often that they used tried and true tec^iques, while 
blacks said that they were not reluctant to change more often. Both principals and 

'i ’ ' , 

directors said more often that the black teachers were not reluctait to change than 
they said that the white teachers were not using tried and true methods. White 
principals, strangely enough, responded significantly more often that the white 
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teachers were using the old methods. Thus, one can conclude that in the minds of 
their superiors not many black teachers are reluctant to change their teaching 
styles. 

There seemed to be much racial bias in the answers to this set of questions, but 
there was little positional impact. The black teachers seemed to be more eager to 
change, and they were perceived to be not very reluctant to change. The white 
teachers, on the other hand, tended more to be using the tried and true ways. 
Respondents of both races say that white students responded better to new ways of 
teaching. The overall high level of positive responses argued well for this activity. 
There was no apparent reason for the relatively high incidence of mentions with 
negative change or the lack of significant association in the consensus. 

Teacher Preparation Activities 

These activities did not fare very well. Teacher training turned out to be the 
only activity judged to be in the worse category. The teacher aides and teacher 
support activity had a slightly negative overall association and was cited several 
times with worse change. It was, however, also cited most often by teachers as 
being associated with positive chaise when the activity was present in their schools. 
There were 18 attitude questions asked for these activities, 12 of which apply to the 
teacher training activity. These 12 were broken down by attitudinal and basic skills. 

With regard to the attitudinal questions, the same positional bias obsa:ved 
earlier was seen. The incidence of positive answers ranged markedly according 
to the question. Generally, however, the teachers responded positively less than 
half the time with the directors answering positively about 65 percent of the time. 
Only the teachers answered the questions differently according to their race. 

When asked if black teachers were more aware of the problems that white 
teachers faced, the black teachers answered more positively, as expected. The 
values were 47 and 41 percent respectively, not a large absolute difference. 
Principals of both races answered equally positively in this regard. 
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Both of the negatively worded statements, that the activities had caused more 
friction between teachers of different races or that the activity did not change how 
teachers felt about students of a different race, were strongly rejected by all 
respondents of both races, over 91 percent in all cases. Thus, we can conclude 
that the teachers viewed these activities optimistically andtthat the activities actually 
undertaken created little friction. 

The directors answered much more positively that teacher training has helped 
white teachers relate better to black teachers — some 72 percent. This paralleled 
the positive association of teacher training found for the directors. The principals 
andteachers were far less positive, answering 50 and 42 percent, respectively. 

Black teachers answered least positively of all — only 38 percent. 

When asked if white teachers had been able to adjust well to teaching black 
students due to this activity, the responses for all respondent types were much 
lower— only 28 percent of the teachers and 57 percent of the directors. It is 
of interest that there were no racial differences observed. Thus, both blacks 
and whites perceived the answers to this question equally. 

When asked if black teachers had established a rapport with white students 
due to the activity, the responses were about the same as those just described, 
although the directors were positive in only 46 percent of the cases. Black 
teachers, as ejq)ected, answered more positively than white, 41 to 28 percent, 
respectively. 

Based on these two findings, the activity had not played much of a role in 
helping either black or white teachers to establish rapport with or relate to students 
of a different race. 

The final question concerned the fact that the activity makes it possible to 
change or modify one's approach to teaching in an integrated environment. The 
answers were quite positive, ranging from about 50 percent for teachers up to 
si percent for the directors. Black teachers responded more positively than 
whites, 53 to 46 percent respectively. This finding supports that discovered 
earlier of black teachers being more amenable to changing their ways. 



All in all, it appears that teachers were optimistic about teacher training 
activities, and the ones carried out by ESAP did not cause much friction, but 
they also did not do much to help either white or black teachers in relating to 
students of another race. 

The five basic skill questions produced unusual results. The principals answered 
more positively than the directors in almost every case. The positive answers for 
the teachers all fell in the 25 to 35 percent range. 

When asked if this activity's benefits were evidenced in the academic performance 
of students, 35 percent of the teachers and directors answered positively as 
opposed to 48 percent of the principals. White teachers answered much less posi- 
tively— only 27 percent. 

When asked if black and white children were responding to teachers of an 
opposite race as a result of this project, the responses were similar for both 
races except for the director's responses. Teachers and principals of both races 
answered positively in 36 and 53 percent of the cases. Directors, on the other 
hand, said 57 percent of the time that white students were responding favorably 
as opposed to only 34 saying that black students were responding favorably. These 
findings match quite closely those found in the preceding discussion with regard to 
teacher-student relations. About 30 percent of the teachers said that they related 
to students of the opposite race, 36 percent of teachers say that students of the 
opposite race respond to them. The principal figures were 45 and 53 percent, 
respectively. Only in the case of the director was a wide difference found. The 
main difference was in regard to the black students. The directors say that the 
white teachers relate better to black students than the black students respond to 
white teachers. 

When asked if the black and white teachers still don't like dealing with stu- 
dents of another race even with the new skill training, the results were consistent. 
About 80 percent of the teachers, 92 percent of the principals, the 85 percent of 
the directors did not agree. A racial bias was evident among the teachers as each 
race thought that they liked dealing with the other race more. 



This set of questions shows that only some impact on academic performance 
was attributed to the activity. The response rates of black and white students to 
teachers of the other race were only somewhat improved due to these activities. 
Teacher training seems to have not been very effective, as carried out by 
ESAP. 

The teacher aide attitudes and opinions were available only from the teacher 
responses due to a data processing difficulty. All of these statements were asked 
in a negative manner. 

When asked if students perform poorly with any aide regardless of race, 21 
percent of the teachers agreed. When asked if only an aide of the same race can 
motivate a student to better performance, 17 percent agreed. These findings were 
consistent and showed a general appreciation of teacher aides. 

When asked if black or white students don't respect aides of the other race, 
the answers were strikingly different. Less than 1 percent of the black and white 
teachers said that black students didn't respect white aides. On the other hand, 

31 percent of the blacks and 44 percent of the whites said that white students don't 
respect black aides. Thus, there seems to be a problem with the acceptance of 
black aides. These findings are comparable with the earlier aide findings when 
it is recognized that ratio of aides is about 1 to 2, black to non-black. 

Black teachers say much less often than whites that they are uneasy with 
white aides in their classes, 23 percent as compared to 56 percent, respectively. 

A similar question saying that a white teacher is more careful with black students 
when a black aide is present was answered 43 percent positive by both races. 

Thus, thereseemedto be considerable tension evidenced by teachers of both races 
with regard to teacher aides; this was in spite of their general liking of aidas. 

Student- Student Activities 

This activity was placed in the better category, according to the rationale 
outlined earlier. The results of the attitude and opinion section, however, are 
not as optimistic. Very little positional bias was found, and the incidence of 
positive response was quite low. This was rather imusual as these activities were 
mentioned quite often as being the cause of positive change. 



The response to almost all the opinions and attitudes was about the same, 
the teachers citing about 30 percent positive change, the principals and directors 
being about the same. Only for the case of black students being less suspicious 
of white students as a result of this activity did the directors reach a high of 62 
percent answering positively. Most of the questions concerned whites or blacks 
being motivated better academically or enjoying being together with students of 
the other race more. 

These findings were somewhat surprising as this activity seemed to be a 
candidate for the better category. 

Remedial Education Activities 

One of the activities in this group was in the better group— activity 12. 

Activity 11 had both positive and negative associations, which tended to cancel 
out any impact. Most of the attitude and opinion statements were negatively 
phrased. For five of them, 80 percent or more of the respondents disagreed. 

■ j 

There were little positional and almost no racial biases noted. Thus, the acti- 
vities were not viewed as being primarily for students of either race or as a way 
to get disciplinary problems out of the classroom. With regard to students feeling 
uneasy in a remedial class, 33 percent of the black principals thought that this 
would occur. It is of interest that the principals were the only respondent type 
for which a negative association with these activities was found. 

The one question that did not fall into this pattern v/as that the students in the 
classes were more at ease in various school situations as a result of the special 
academic help. The teachers were the least positive, only 48 percent as compared 
to 72 and 62 percent for the principals and directors. Thus, the teachers who have 
a chance to observe these students sensed some uneasiness. 

By and large, the activities were attributed with much positive answering. 

There seems then, overall, to be a general agreement between the findings of 
the associative analysis and the attitudes and opinions. In general, the better 
activities were those which had many positive answers to the attitudinal and opinion 
questions; the neutral or negative activities, less positive answering. The only 
exceptions to this rule were activities 6 and 9; the former perhaps should be in the 
better category, while the latter’s position in that category is somewhat more diffi- 
cult to justify. 











NON-ACTIVITY RESPONSES . 

The preceding analysis has focused on the incidence of positive change relative 
to the ESAP activities covered by the first 17 items of the common code. However, 
the overwhelming majority of the respondents gave non-activity types of answers as 
being the primary causes of change. These responses are the attitude, behavior, 
and environmental type of answers covered by common codes items 20 through 32. 
The code was fully described in Table 3-9. 

Table 7-5 shows the results of the analysis of these answers for the selected 
measures. In Table 7-5 the average value for the code item being associated with 
change was inserted when there was no significant difference between its mention 
as being associated with positive or negative change. Thus when a pair of responses 
is different, this difference was statistically significant at the 95 percent level. 

By and large there was no real difference in the magnitude of responses across 
respondents. Teachers, principals, and students mentioned the items with about 
the same frequency. The major exceptions were the absence of mentions of motiva- 
tion and parents/community by the students. The principals tended to mention racial 
behavior less often than the other two respondents. 

Moreover, two of the categories, racial attitudes and racial behavior, dominate 

the mentions. 

Of major interest, however, is the pattern of responses shown. There is re- 
markable agreement between teacher and principal in terms of the association of 
a particular item more often with positive or negative change. (The student sample 
size was quite small, hence only one difference proved significant). The teachers 
and principals agreed that racial attitudes are more often reasons for improvements 
than reasons for a worsening of a situation. Racial behavior, on the other hand, proved 
to be mentioned as often with positive change as with negative change. Both felt 
that organized social functions caused positive change more often. 

1. The observed incidence of the conflict' codes, 18 and 19, was under 
0.2 percent. Consequently they are not discussed further. 
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31. Special Programs (Other) 
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Code categories are fully described In Table 3-9. 



The agreement between the principals and teachers of associating items more 
often with negative change was also perfect. Academic reasons were mentioned 
much more often with negative change. Motivation was cited much more often in 
a negative vein as was the impact of parents or the community. Finally, the 
"don't know" category was used more often by those respondents citing negative 
change. Apparently, reasons for improvement were easier to think of than rea- 
sririR for wnrseninp' situations. 

There was, of course, no control group to which these values could be compared; 
but it was evident that there are problems with academic achievement, motivation, 
parents, and community that need to be solved. 

The implications of these findings are that the citing of racial attitudes and 
behavior dominate the responses of all respondents. Racial behavior is cited 
equally with regard to positive and negative change, while racial attitudes are 
mentioned more with positive change. This Is somewhat heartening as better 
attitudes can be a prelude to Improved behavior. The relatively large mentions 
of motivations and parents/community in the negative change are not a good sign, 
however. 

SUMMARY 

The chapter has shown that there was, indeed, significant association when 
specific activities were examined. Each of the 17 ESAP activities were studied 
individually with regard to their presence or absence in the school or district and 
the frequency with which they were mentioned as being a cause of change. 

Alternative weighting schemes were developed to form a consensus among respon- 
dents. A weighting scheme in proportion to the sample proportions was selected 
as being better than either extreme— weighting according to the population or 
weighting each respondent type equally. When all factors were consid(?red, there 
were four activities which fell into the better category— counseling, counseling 
support, student-student activities, and remedial programs. Teacher training 
was the only member of the worse category. 
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The responses to the attitude and opinion section of the questionnaires were 
examined in the effort to probe more deeply Into the Impact of the various activi- 
ties. By and large, the findings were consistent with those found earlier with 
regard to the relative effects of the several activities. The directors consistently 
answered more positively than principals, who in turn answered more positively 

than teachers . 

For the special community activities, the incidence of positive answers to the 
attitudes and opinions ranged from about 25 percent for teachers to about 70 per- 
cent for directors. According to the teachers, the Impact of these activities was 
small and had not produced much change in either school situations or in parental 
contacts. The more optimistic directors gave more positive answers in these 
areas, which matches their more positive findings with regard to the other asso- 
ciations. 

The counseling activities showed a much higher incidence of positive impact, 
being over 50 percent for all respondents for most questions. There was consi- 
derable agreement across positions and by race with regard to the much more 

positively seen Impact of these activities. 

The ethnic classes and materials activity did not prove to have caused any 
significant attltudlnal or opinion effects. It appeared to be tiruly neutral. Activity 6, 
on the other hand, evidenced strong positive mentions with regard to attitudes and 
opinions. There was little positional effect but much racial difference in the 
responses. Black teachers were both more eager to change their teaching styles 

were perceived by their supervisors not to be reluctant to change. White 
teachers tended to be more conservative. Both races agreed that white students 
were more responsive to innovative or new teaching techniques. 

The teacher training activities did not appear to Increase the rapport between 
teachers qwH students of differing races* Teachers are optimistic, however, 
regarding these activities. The basic skills training activities seem to have had 
only a little Impact on academic performance. Black students were apparently 
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responding less well to white teachers than vice versa. Teacher aides were 
generally liked but there seemed to be much concern over having an aide of another 
race present in a teacher's class. However, these activities did not appear to 
have been very promising. 

With regard to the student-student activities, the findings were somewhat 
surprising. The incidence of positive response was quite low. In addition, the 
usually more positively answering directors answered about the same as the 
principals and teachers. These activities, in spite of their good showing earlier, 
apparently did little to make students enjoy interracial student projects or class 
situations. 

The remedial activities had many positive answers with regard to the atti- 
tudes and opinions. The black principals thought that the students in remedial 
classes sensed some uneasiness with students in regular classes. All-in-all, 
however, these activities seemed to be well received and highly regarded. 

The non-activity answers to the causes of positive and negative change were 
examined. Racial attitudes and behavior dominated the mentions. Racial attitudes 
were found more often associated with positive change, whereas racial behavior 
was equally mentioned with positive and negative change. The next highest men- 
tions were the negative-change associations of student motivation and parents and 
community. 



OTHER CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS FOR THE ESAP ACTIVITIES 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter presents the supportive findings with regard to the Impact of 
selected ESAP activities. Chapter 7 showed a differential effect for several of 
the activities, both positive and negative. In this chapter, the elimination of the 
existence of spurious correlations and the Impact of duration, and the dollar 
Intensity of the activity are shown. 

ELIMINATION OF EXTERNAL EFFECTS 

There seemed to be some significant areas of Impact, but the associations could 
be caused by the type of district or LEA that picked the activity or some other fac- 
tor. These are the Type I spurious correlations discussed In Chapter 4. 

If the respondents In large LEAs, for example, tended to give more positive 
answers and these LEAs tended to pick counseling activities, one would expect to 
see many positive associations. 

Statistical tests were run on the mix of activities selected by the districts 
according to LEA size, percent minority, urban-rural designation, and percent 
of students reassigned. In no case was a significant difference found. Thus, there 
was no bias in the way that the districts selected activities. Whether large or small, 
urban or rural, or having large or small proportions of minority students, the mix 
of activities picked proved to be the same. 

With regard to the responses of Individuals In these areas, the only significant 
finding was that the incidence of perceived positive change was somj 5 percentage 
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points higher In the high percent minority LEAs than In the predominantly white 
LEAs. As these districts have 38 percent black respondents as opposed to only 
21 percent black respondents in the LEAs with 20 percent or less minority repre- 
sentation, some of this difference can be explained by the higher proportion of the 
more positively answering black respondents. In addition, the high percent minority 
districts were decidedly less positive In their expectations about next year. 

Due to the Inverse relationship shown earlier In Chapter 5, this factor would also 
lead to somewhat more positive responses. No difference In responses was found 
by LEA size, although there were 38 percent black respondents In the medium-sized 
LEAs as opposed to 34 percent in the small and large LEAs. In addition, there was 
no difference in expectations by LEA size. 

There were differences in activity selections due to the degree of racial mix 
shift that the school had experienced — thusy the need as discussed in Chapter 4, of 
controlling for the degree of racial mix shift In the sample schools. While we do 
not contend that our deposition of shift Is definitive. It serves to partition the 
schools into approximately two equal-sized groups, one of which experienced a 
greater degree of change than the other. 

The teachers' and principals' positive responses were examined with regard 
to this variable. The difference was striking. Eleven percentage points more 
positive change was noted in the schools that underwent a large shift in racial mix 
according to our rule than in those schools that did not. Again, the Impact of the 
presence of an ESAP activity was negligible, being barely significant only for the 
case of principals in the small change schools— this difference being only two percent 
age points. The respondents in the schools that had experienced a large shift were 
found to be 39 percent black, as opposed to only 28 percent black respondents in the 
little or small shift schools. 

In ac Jltlon, the respondents In the large shift schools were decidedly more 
negative in their expectations than those in the more stable schools. Only 29 percent 
of the respondents in the schools experiencing a large shift had positive expectations 
as compared to 40 percent in the relatively no change schools. 
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Due to the negative relationship with positive change and expectations as shown 
in Figure 5-2, and the much higher incidence of blacks in the large shift schools, a 
difference of 12 percentage points can be accounted for. ThuB, any overall activity 
impact with regard to the racial mix shift variable can be eliminated. The variable 
does serve as an important descriptor, however, and it will be used extensively in 
this chapter. 

It appears then that there was no unexplained difference In the way respondents 
answer questions other than the racial and expectation effect. The properties of 
the LEA or school can be considered of negligible effect on the observed results 
and this type of spurious correlation Is not demonstrable. 

As a further test of the extent of spurious correlation, the combinations of 
activities In the sampled LEAs were examined on a two-by-two basis. Of the 153 
combinations, 28 proved to occur more often than expected and 24 less often, at a 
95 percent confidence level. Table 8-1 shows these results. As can be seen, only 
five of the 28 more common combinations Include two activities from the "better" 
group. Although there were some combinations of the "better" activities that were 
significantly combined, there was no overall significant pattern of the pairs of the 
"better" activities being associated together. 

EFFECT OF INTENSITY 

If the ESAP activities have had some effect, then one could expect to observe 
differential effects due to the relative dollar size of the activity and the length of 
time that It has been In operation. 

The measure of Intensity of an ESAP activity Is made by the number of dollars 
per students In the LEA. The break point was $7/student, this value being determined 
from early sampling of responses with regard to the number of activities. BMC was 
told of a rule that no LEA would be funded In excess of $28 per student. ^ Since the 
early samples were Indicating about four activities per LEA, the figure of $7 per 



1, From meetings with 0MB personnel. 
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Table 8-1 
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COMBINATIONS OF ACTIVITIES OCCURRING MORE OFTEN OR LESS 
OFTEN THAN EXPECTED. (NUMBERS ARE FROM THE COMMON 
CODE AS SHOWN IN TABLE 5-3.) 



In Combination (28) 


Not In Combination (24) 


1, 4 


1, 1 


1, 5 


1, 15 


1, 7 


4, 8 


1, 9 


4, 16 


1, 14 


5, 15 


1, 17 


6, 12 


2, 9 


6, 15 


2, 13 


6, 16 


2, 17 


7, 8 


3, 4 1 


7, 10 


3, 7 


7, 15 


3, 9 


7, 16 


3, 17 


8, 8 


4, 4 


8, 9 


4, 5 


8, 12 


4, 7 


8, 16 


4, 9 1 


9, 16 


4, 17 


11, 16 


5, 7 


12, 14 


6, 7 


12, 15 


6, 13 


12, 16 


6, 17 


14, 16 


7, 9 


16, 16 


7, 17 


16, 17 


9, 9 
9, 14 
9, 17 
17, 17 









student was selected as the dividing line for activity intensity. As will be shown 
later, a specific dollar amount for each activity would have made a much better 
distinguishing point. Unfortunately, we were unable to obtain a measure of the 
amount of funds expended per student directly affected by ESAP activities as opposed 
to all students in an LEA. This was because data on the number of affected students 
could not be easily obtained. Hence, the intensity figure is the activity funding level 
divided by the number of students in the LEAs. As it turned out, many more activi- 
ties fell into the low-intensity category than into the high category. Also, some 
activities fell predominantly into one category. Table 8-2 shows these results by 
the degree of racial mix shift. There appears to be no real pattern in the percent 
of high- intensity activities being present in those schools that had changed as opposed 
to those that had not. The activities in the shifted schools, however, did prove to be 
larger; that Is, there was a significantly higher fraction of them in the high- intensity 
group. 

The two teacher-related activities, facilities improvement, and remedial pro- 
grams were the activities most often found with high intensity. This generally 
meant that there could be no other high- intensity activity going on in that district. 
Thus, if a disproportionate amount of money is spent on teachers in a district, for 
example, the ESAP Impact may not reach the students, hence the negative association 
of differential positive change with some of these activities. i 

Certain activities, such as comprehensive planning, administrative personnel, 
and others were never observed in a high- intensity mode. The student- student and 
the two community activities were almost all of low intensity. With regard to the 
degree of racial mix shift, the counseling activities were larger in the schools with 
large relative change as were the teacher aides and materials activities. Busing 
was the only activity that had a significantly higher fraction of high- intensity activities 
in the schools with little or no racial mix shift. 

The results of the analysis of Intensliy, using the teacher responses, shows 
that the effect is seen only in the schools that had not changed their racial mbc to 
a great extent In the last year. Table 8-3 shows these results based upon examining 
the significant positive and negative associations as shown in Table 7-1. 
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Table 8-2 

PERCENT OF ACTIVITIES 

CATEGORIES BY DEGREE OF RACIAL MIX SHIFT 



ESAP Activity 



1. Personal Community 

2. Non-Personal Community 

3. Counselors 

4. Counselor Support 

5. Multi-Ethnic Curriculum 

6. Non-Ethnic Classes and Materials 

7. Teacher Training 

8. Teacher Aides 

9. Student Programs 

10. Busing 

11. Remedial Personnel 

12. Remedial Programs 

13. Planning 

14. Administrative Personnel 

15. Materials 

16. Facilities Improvement 

17. Others 

Average 



Degree Racial Mix Shift 



Large 

15 
4 

19 

29 
9 

16 

30 
52 

8 
2 

12 
46 
0 
0 
32 
39 
0 

37 



O 

ERIC 






Small 




8 


10 


7 


6 


5 


11 


18 


23 


16 


13 


12 


14 


23 


26 


35 


43 


4 


5 


28 


12 


20 


18 


36 


40 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


25 


23 


33 


0 


0 


24 


1 30 



All 
Schools 






Table 8-3 



PERCENT OF TEACHERS CITING POSITIVE CHANGE AS A FUNCTION OF 
INTENSITY OF ESAP ACTIVITY AND EXTENT OF SHIFT IN RACIAL MIX 



Type of 
Association 
in Table 7- 1 


Intensity 


Degree of Shift in Racial Mix 


Large 


Small 




High 




a 


Positive 




+1 


+11 




Low 








High 






Negative 




-5 


-10® 




Low 







a. Difference is significant. 



These findings are interesting in that there seems to be a relationship between 
intensity and association, yet the relationship does not evidence itself in the schools 
that had a relatively larger change in racial mix. 

It is of further interest to note that the significant differences are such that 
they support the association of ESAP with differential positive change. For the 
positive associations, the high-intensity activities are associated with a 48-percent 
mention of positive change as opposed to 37 percent for the low- intensity efforts. 
Conversely, for the negative associations the more intensive an activity the less 
the mention of positive change. Even though not statistically significant, this 
pattern was also observed for the more changed schools. 

Certain activities also evidenced significant intensity effects. The two commu- 
nity activities, counseling and the remedial personnel activities, all showed strong 
positive association, meaning the more spent per student the more positive change 
perceived. Teacher training (7) and non-ethnic classes and materials had negative 
relationships. These cases tend to support the results of Table 7-3; the "better" 
activities have a positive intensity effect and the "worse" activity has a negative effect. 
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The positive association of Intensity In both of the community activities was of 
interest. There were only a few of these activities In the high- Intensity range, but 
the observed differences were still significant even with the small sample size. 
Perhaps these activities would have fared better In the aggregate had they been 
larger or more Intensive. The differences were of the magnitude of 15 percentage 
points and this difference was observed In both categories of racial mix shift, as 
shown In Table 8-4. 



Table 8-4 

IMPACT OF INTENSITY ON INCIDENCE OF POSITIVE CHANGE 
ASSOCIATED WITH COMMUNITY ACTIYITIES 



Activities 


Intensity 


Degree of Shift In Racial Mix 


Laree 


Small 


Personal 


High 


57 


48 


Community 

Activities 


Low 


42 


36 


Non- Personal 


High 


60 


46 


Community 

Activities 


Low 


44 


32 



DURATIONAL EFFECTS 

Tabulations were run on the percent of respondents' citing positive and negative 
change for three different lengths of activity duration, at least four months, at least 
two months, and no lower limit on duration. From these data, we were able to test 
the impact of duration using the length of time since an activity was Initially Imple- 
mented. 

Table 8-5 shows these results. They are based on pooling the duration measures 
for the "better" activities, l.e., 3, 4, 9, and 12, the neutral activities (aU the rest 
but for 7), and finally activity 7, teacher training. There was a statistically signifi- 
cant trend for the better and neutral categories, whUe no trend was found for teacher 
training. The better activities showed a 6 to 7 percentage point increase In association 



with positive change with the Increase In duration from less than two months to 
four months or more. In the neutral activities, the trend was less, moving some 
3 to 4 percentage points over the same difference In duration. In teacher training, 
the trend was constant as the observation of 29 percent for activities of two to four 
months' duration does not differ significantly from the other two values, due to a 
small sample size of activities of this duration. 



Table 8-5 

EFFECT OF ACTIVITY DURATION ON PERCENT OF 
RESPONDENTS CITING POSITIVE CHANGE 



Duration 


Activity Categories 


Better^ 
(3, 4, 9, 12) 


Neutral^ 

(1, 2, 5, 6, 10, 

11, 13, 14, 15, 16) 


Worse 

(7) 


4 months or longer 


48 


38 


42 


2 months or 3 months 


42 


41 


29 


Less than 2 months 


41 


35 


40 



a. Statistically significant trend of increase in positive change with activity duration. 

Indeed, when the activities which had significantly positive associations in 
Table 7-3 were examined, the durational effect was even more apparent. For 
the activities 3 and 4 In the better category, there was a 12 percentage point 
duration difference between the activities less than two months old and those of 
over two months duration. Fully 64 percent of the respondents cited change after 
two and four months while only 52 percent cited a positive change for activities of 
less than two months duration. In the schools with little racial mix shift, where 

w 

activities 3, 7, and 11 had positive associations, the differential was a significant 
11 percentage point spread (33 percent compared with 22 percent). Finally, the 
only negative association, the personal community activity with black attendance. 



showed a significant 15 percentage point negative duration effect (10 percent for 
the longer activities vs. 25 percent for the shorter duration efforts). Thus, 
another pattern emerges from the analysis. 

SUMMARY 

There seemed to be a duration effect in addition to the Intensity effect shown 
earUer. These two sets of findings, both In terms of their directionality and 
statistical significance, force us to reject the null hypothesis that there Is neither 
Intensity nor durational effect associated with the positive ana negative associations 
shown In Table 7-1. In addition, bias In activity selection and response rates due 
to LEA or school characteristics was not found. 
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OTHER RESULTS 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter presents the results of the areas of interest In the Phase I research 
effort other than impact. They include assessment of ESAP project management, an 
examination aimed at verifying that projects were carried out as originally intended, 
the effectiveness of DHEW Technical Assistance, and the results of the BRAC 
questionnaire. Selected student responses are included also. 

ESAP PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

This section presents the findings of the Phase I effort with regard to project 
management. It covers the other jobs of the project director and the mix of district 
personnel involved in the planning and carrying out of the project. The selection of 
activities and their distribution among the sampled schools is discussed. Finally, 
the difficulties encountered in getting the project underway and the ease with which 
operational problems were solved are examined. 

Description of ESAP Project Directors 

The project directors were asked to list all the other jobs that they held besides 
being the project directors. Five percent of the interviewed project directors held 
no other job than that of director. Thirty three percent were found to be the dis- 
trict’s superintendent and 19 percent the assistant superintendent. Only 3 percent 
were principals or assistant principals, another 3 percent being teachers. The 
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remainder held other administrative positions. Most of these positions had to do 
with administering other federal programs such as Title I. For one percent, the 
other job was not In education. 

Twelve percent of the Interviewed directors were blacks. They were found 
predominantly In the larger LEAs. Only four percent of the non-black directors 
held no other job as opposed to ten percent of the black directors. Of those holding 
other jobs, 19 percent of the blacks were superintendents or assistant superintendents 
as compared with 56 percent of the non-blacks. Seventy-eight percent of the black 
directors were administrators of other federal programs as opposed to 49 percent 
of the non-blacks. Since, In some districts, the director could have held two or 
three other positions, these percentages reflect all mentions, hence they can exceed 

100 percent. 

Based on the directors' responses, the ESAP projects are run by persons who 
have other jobs In the school system. They are predominantly superintendents and 
administrators of other federal programs. 

Involvement of District Personnel In Planning and Implementation of ES AP Project 

Ninety-three percent of the directors said that they were Involved In both the 
planning and Implementation of their district's ESAP project. There was no dif- 
ference according to race. 

About seventy-two percent of the principals cited that they had been Involved, 
again no difference vras observed by the race of the respondent. Six percent of the 
principals were Involved In planning only, twenty-two percent In Implementation 
only, and forty-four percent In both aspects. These results are Indicative of a 
strong dependent relationship of being Involved In both phases. Thus principals 
tend to be Involved In both aspects, or neither. 

Directors and principals were asked to name the Individuals or organizations 
that played a role In developing the district's grant application. No significant 
differences were found In terms of the persons Involved by percent minority In the 
LEAs. This means that regardless of the proportion of blacks or non-blacks In the dis- 
trict, there was no trend for certain persons or groups to play a greater or lesser role. 
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With regard to the size of the LEA, the story was somewhat different: in the 
larger LEAs, there was a greater likelihood of the assistant superintendent being 
involved than in the smaller LEAs. However, many small LEAs may not have 
assistant superintendents. Conversely, in the smaller LEAs, the superintendent 
was much more likely to be involved. In addition there was a much higher mention 
of the administrative staff in the larger LEAs. 

f 

There also was a decreasing trend for both principal and teacher involvement 
the larger the LEA. The same trend was noted for the involvement of school board 
members. It appears then that, in the larger LEIAs, the preparation of the grants 
was done by administrative and supportive personnel, while in the smaller LtlAs 
persons more directly associated with school operations were involved. 

The directors mentioned many more types of individuals and organizations 
as being involved than principals. Most of this difference is explained by the high 
proportion of "don't know" answers obtained from principals — some 28 percent. 
Only two percent of the directors gave a "don't know" response. There were still 
some interesting differences. Twenty-eight percent of the directors said that 
members of the LEAs Bi-Racial Advisoiy Committee had assisted wdiile only two 
percent of the principals said that the BRAC had played a role. The principals 
were also less likely to say that administrative or other federal personnel had 
been involved. On the other hand, the principals cited a much higher incidence 
of participation by school board members than did directors. The principals also 
indicated that they thought that the directors were involved in only 14 percent of 
the LEAs. This finding is quite surprising. 

Three of the directors, all from high percent minority, small LEAs, said that 
they were the only person involved in preparing the grant application. 

It appears that a whole host of individuals and groups were involved in the pre- 
paration of grant applications. Directors, principals, teachers, superintendents, 
and administrative staff personnel dominated although the participation of others 
was substantial, another ten categories of participants being mentioned in five to 
10 percent of the LEAs. 
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Selection of E8AP AcUvitles 



An so many of the directors claimed to be involved in the planning process for 
the ESAP, it is logical to view their opinions of the best and worst areas in their 
school district relative to the selection ot ESAP activities. Each ot the three respon- 
dents were asked to cite the areas otbest and worst performance for their district 

or school. The results are shown In Table 9-1. 

With two main exceptions there is general agreement among respondents. The 
difference is that teachers feel the academic performance is the best area more 
often than the directors, and they feel It Is the worst area far lesii often. The other 
area of difference Is discipline. The teachers say much more often that It Is the 
worst area of performance. A real and very possible explanation for these results 
IS the degree that the respondent Is removed from the classroom. The directors 
feel that their problems are In the academic area while the teachers feel that disci- 
pline Is a for greater problem. The principals seem to be In between the teachers 

and directors on these two points. 

The activities selected by the LEAs were matched against the pattern exhibited 
by the directors in Table 9-1. Significance tests at the 95 percent level were made 
to see if certain activities were chosen or not chosen by respondents who cited 

differing areas of performance as best or worst. 

Table 9-2 shows these results. The activities which were picked more often 
or less often tended to fell into three clusters. Districts where directors said that 
student-student relations was the area of best performance tended to pick activities 
1, 4, 9, 13, and 15 more often than expected. The other groupings occurred in the 
areas 5 worst performance. Directors who said that academic performance was 
worst were in districts that tended to select seven ESAP activities (1«3, 5, 6, 9, 14, 
and 17) less often than expected. Finally those that said that discipline was the 
worst area tended to pick activities 3,5,6, and 14 more often. 

In only one area of performance were activities selected significantly more 
often and less often. Where teacher-teacher relationships were said by directors 
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Table 9-1 

PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS INDICATING THAT EACH OF THE SELECTED 
AREAS WAS THE BEST OR WORST AREA OF PERFORMANCE IN THEIR 

DISTRICT/SCHOOL 



j 

I 

I 



) 

i 




Area of Performance 


Respondent 


Director 


Princip?al 


Teacher 


Best? 








Community Relations 


.13 


.12 


.07 


Academic Pcrfiormance 


.06 


.11 


.13 


Teacher Performance 


.16 


.19 


.13 


Student-Student Relations 


.20 


.17 


.18 


Student-Teacher Relations 


.10 


.10 


.19 


Teacher- Teacher Relations 


.27 


.21 


.20 


Discipline 


.02 


.06 


.06 


Attendance 


.06 


.04 


.04 


Worst: 








Community Relations 


.12 


.13 


.13 


Academic Performance 


.39 


.28 


.21 


Teacher Performance 


.07 


.06 


.02 


Student-Student Relations 


.06 


.04 


.05 


Student-Teacher Relations 


.04 


.03 


.04 


Teacher- Teacher RelaHons 


.00 


.02 


.03 


Discipline 


.21 


.23 


.38 


Attendance 


.11 


.21 


.14 
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TYPES OF ACTIVITIES SELECTED SK5NIFICANTLY MORE OR LESS IN DISTRIC I'S 
WHERE THE DIRECTOR INDICATED THE PARTICUlwMt AREA ()^ BEST 

ANn WORST PERFORMANCE 





Activities Selected 


Area of Performance 


More Often 


Less Often 


Best; 

Community Relations 


Counseling (3) 

Materials (15) 




Academic Performance 


Counseling Support (4) 

Non- Ethnic (®I 

Materials 




Teacher Performance 






Student'Student Relations 


Personal Community (1) 

Counseling Support (4) 

Student- Student (9) 

Planning (13) 

Materials (15) 




Teacher Relallntifi 




Teacher Aides (8) 


Teacher* Teacher Relations 


Teacher Aides (8) 

Remedial Personnel (H) 


Personal Community (1) 
Non- Personal (2) 

Community 


Discipline 






Attemlance 


Busing (10) 




Worst; 

Community Relations 






Academic Performance 




Personal Community {1) 
Counseling (3) 

Multi-Ethnic (5) 

Curriculum 

Non-Ethnic (6) 

Curriculum 

Student-Student (9) 

Administrative (14) 

Personnel 

Other (17) 


Teacher Performance 


Personal Community (1) 




student-student Relations 




Non- Personal (2) 

Community 


Student-Teacher Relations 


Multi-Ethnic (5) 

Curriculum 

Others (1^) 










Discipline 


Counseling (3) 

Multi-Ethnic (5) 

Curriculum 

Non-Ethnic (6) 

Curriculum 

Administrative (14) 

Personnel 




Attendance 


Administrative (14) 

Personnel 
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to be the area of best performance, the districts tended to pick teacher aides and 
remedial personnel more than expected and to pick community activities less than 
expected. 

While there is no obvious pattern in Table 9-2, certain combinations may be 
of some interest. For instance, administrative activities were selected more often 
in districts where discipline and attendance were problems. Teacher aides were 
picked less often than expected where student-teacher relations were good. Busing 
was selected more often than expected where directors mentioned attendance as the 
area of best performance. One should note the three areas of high selectivity 
(clustering) and the fact that, for all but one area, the significant differences go 
one way — that is, certain activities are selected more often, or less often, but 
not both ways. 

Examination of Table 9-2 may indicate that, relative to the best areas, the 
districts have tended to pick supportive or amplifying activities. In the worst per- 
formance areas, the activities selected have more often tended to be corrective in 
nature. However, this is an extremely tentative conclusion since it is not clear 
whether the activities caused areas to show good or poor performance or whether 
the particular activities were selected because these areas were thought to be the 
best and worst. 

Allocation of Activities to Schools 

Although every school in an LEA was not visited or included in the sample, 
some data on the allocation of activities to schools were available. For somewhat 
over half of the activities, each sampled school received or was impacted by the 
activity. Thus if we had selected 4, 5, or 6 schools in an LEA, for example, half 
of the activit'- ^ present in the LEA were to be found In each school. 

For the other half of the activities, there seemed to be no real pattern, although 
the tendency was towards only one or two of the involved schools. Thus they may 
have been tailored to meet specific needs. 






The allocation was examined by activity type to see if there were any ditterenoes 
by activity. Tor our sampled school districts we were able to tally the alloc 
specific ESAP activities to each sampled school. While this does not teU us what 
happened to every affected school in the LEA. it does provide some 
activity allocation. Table 9-3 shows the percent of the districts in wh.eh the aot.v. 
were found to be present in half or more of the sampled schools. Statistical tests were 
eondueted to see if the observed value differed significantly from a 50-50 aUooaUon 
which was the null hypothesis. Eleven of the activities were found to test sign, .eantly 

higher, mat is they tended to be found in aU or almost aU of the sampled schools. 

Only activities 11 and 16. remedial personnel and laoiUties improvement seeme 
be tailored to particular schools, that is, they were found significantly more often 

in half or fewer of the sampled schools. 

It is of possible interest to note that four of the six activities that showed no 

tendency either way were from the /^better^^ group. 

There appears then to he a general tendency to allocate the activities over most 

of the sampled schools in the districts with Uttle apparent selectivity or tailoring. 



Bplationships of the ESAP Prolect to Desegregation 



The direotors and principals were asked how close they thought that their ESAP 
projeot was related to desegregation. Although there was a tendency for both Sectors 
and principals in the low percent minority districts to answer less positively than 

the same respondent types ,n higher percent minority districts, no differences were 

found due to race or LEA size. Table 9-4 shows the results. The direotors t in 
that the ESAP projects are more oriented toward desegregation than do the principals. 
PuUy 27 percent of the principals feel that the ESAP project in their school is only a 
Utile or not at all close to desegregation. Thus the directors who played a major ro e 
in the planning for ESAP feel much more strongly about ite relation to desegrega on. 
The principals, somewhat less Involved in selection and planning, are less positive 
about ESAP’s role. The relatively low Incidence of "not at all close" responses .s 

heartening, however. 
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PERCENT OF ESAP ACTIVITIES ALLOCATED TO HALF 
OR MORE OF THE SAMPLED SCHOOLS 



Activity 


Percent 


Significant ? 


1 . Personal Community 


67 


Yes 


2. Non- Personal Community 


80 


Yes 


3. Counselors 


35 


No 


4. Counselor Support 


53 


No 


5. Multi-Ethnic Curriculum 


74 


Yes 


6. Non-' Ethnic Classes and Materials 


76 


Yes 


7. Teacher Training 


81 


Yes 


8. Teacher Aides 


75 


Yes 


9. Student Programs 


38 


No 


10. Busing 


76 


Yes 


11. Remedial Personnel 


32 


Yes 


12. Remedial Programs 


73 


Yes 


13 . Planning 


73 


No 


1 4 . Administrative Personnel 


78 


Yes 


15. Materials 


68 


No 


16. Facilities Improvement 


30 


Yes 


17. Others . 


78 


No 


Total 


66 


Yes 



Table 9-4 



PERCENT OF DIRECTORS AND PRINCIPALS RESPONDING TO THE QUESTION 
OF HOW CLOSE THEIR ESAP PROJECT WAS TO DESEGREGATION 



Response 


Type of Respondent 


Directors 


Principals 


Extremely Close 


44 


21 

AQ 


Very Close 


45 

1 




A Little Close 


10 


21 


Not At All Close 


■ ■ ■ - •■i- : ■ 


6 


Don't Know 


0 


4 



Operational Problems 

The preceding analysis has covered the area of the selection and planning of 
activities. The principals and teachers were asked a series of questions to deter- 
mine the extent of, and solutions for problems encountered during the operation 
of the ESAP activities. 

For the principals, about 44 percent of them indicated that they had experienced 
an operational problem with their ESAP project. Of these, 85 percent went to their 
supervisor for assistance. Ninety-five percent of these indicated that he (she) was 
very helpful. There was no significant difference in these results due to race or 
LEA percent minority. There appears then to be no barrier or hesitation on the 
part of principals of either race to seek and receive support. 

For the. teachers, the findings were somewhat different. About 40 percent of 
the teachers indicated that they had had prbbleths. Like the findings for principals, 
this figure is independent of race. However, unlike the principal findings, there 
was a significantly higher incidence of problems noted in the high minority percentage 
LEAs (44 percent) . 

With regard to seeking assistance from their supervisors, only about 63 percent 
of the leachers did so. Here there were differences both due to race and to LEA 
percent minority. Black teachers sought help less often than non-black teachers. 
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and more teachers sought help in the higher percent minority LEAs than in the 
lower percent minority districts (69 percent as opposed to 59 percent). Putting 
these results together, the black teachers going to their supervisor less often than 
the white teachers and teachers in the aggregate going to their supervisors more 
in the predominantly black districts than in the predominantly non-black districts, 
we can conclude that the blacks tend not to go to their supervisors in the less black 

LEAs. 

Further comparisons were made to determine if the race of the principal had 
any effect on the willingness of the teacher to seek help. No significant differences 
were found. Black and non-black teachers went to their principals in equal numbers 
regardless of the principal's race. 

With regard to the results of seeking help for solving problems, 90 percent of 
all respondents said that their supervisor was very helpful. There were no racial 
or LEA percent minority differences in this response. 

Starting Up Difficulties 

The directors were asked to cite the difficulties that they experienced in getting 
their ESAP project operational. Twenty-five percent of the directors indicated that 
no problems had been experienced. Of the rest, the most common difficulty was 
time— lack of it, delayed references regarding prospective hirees, being too rushed, 
and the like. Over half of those having problems gave these time related reasons. 

In about 15 percent of the districts, the following problems occurred with about equal 
frequency — administrative and technical staffing problems, financial problems, 
communication difficulties, and poor planning. Of much less incidence were problems 
of space and acceptance of the ESAP activities by district personnel and the community. 
Thus staffing and time seem to have been the predominant problem areas. 

. VERIFICATION 

The focus of the verification analysis is on the statements of the project director. 
Relative to the grant application, comparisons of the total amount of funding, the 
selection of activities, and the allocation of funds among activities were made. In addition 
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comparisons between the director, principal, and teacher responses were made. 

While our interviewers were not instructed to determine whether or not the activi- 
ties that the director had said were being undertaken at a school were, in feet, 
being undertaken, the principals and teachers were asked if certain activities were 
present. Both principals and teachers were asked to name new activities being 
undertaken in the school this year that had an impact on desegregation. FoUowing 
this they were shown a list of the activities that the director said were going in 
their school. By the use of this unaided and then aided technique, we were able to 
obtain data on the relative awareness that principals and teachers had of the specific 
ESAP activities as well as data that tell of the degree of agreement among the respon- 

dents. 

The director was asked to describe the activity in a way that the principals and 
teachers could recognize it. There is the very real possibility that this was not 
always perfectly done. Thus the director-principal and director-teacher mis-matches 
are not necessarily evidence that the project was not being undertaken. In the association 
and analyses described earlier, the director's responses were considered to be valid 
and definitive as to whether an activity was present er not. 



Program Taiple mentation 

seventy-eight percent of the sample's projects were funded at essentially the 
level recorded in the grant application held at the OE National Office. A deviation 
of up to but not exceeding ten percent either way, was considered a match. Five 
percent of the directors gave a total ESAP budget figure that lay between ten and 
20 percent higher or lower than the budget figure shown on the grant. Another 17 
percent of the directors indicated changes in excess of 20 percent. There was no 
obvious pattern in these differences according to grant size, direction of change or 
DHEW region. Several large projects, including the largest ESAP project, had 
substantial changes although the largest percentage changes did, of course, occur 

on the smaller grants. 

With regard to the selection of activities, the comparison could only be made on 
the sixprogram breakdowns originally devised by OE. Table 9-5 shows how the 17 
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Table 9-5 



CONCORDANCE BETWEEN 

OE ESAP ACTmTY CATEGORIES AND THE RMC COMMON CODE 



Original OE ESAP Categories 


RMC j 

Common Code Category j 


I: Special Community Programs 


1,2 


II: Special Pupil Personnel Services 


3, 4, 11, 12 


III: Special Curriculum Revision Programs 


5, 6, 15 


IV: Teacher Preparation Programs 


7, 8 


V: Special Student-to-Student Programs 


9 


VI: Special Comprehensive Planning and Logistical Support 


10, 13, 14, 16, 17 
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common code categories fit into the OE groupings. Using these broad categories, 
we checked the director's responses relative to the activities listed on the grant 

application, in 75 percent of the observed cases, a match was found. In otter 

words if the grant application indicated that a Type 111 program was app 

5, 6, or 15 was found in the director's response to the activities that were going 



on in his district. c j j 

In 15 percent of the cases, the grant indicated that a particular group was funded 

but no activity was named by the director . In the remaining 10 percent of the cases 

the director cited an activity that was not indicated on the grant appUcation. There 

was no significant difference in these findings according to LEA or grant size. 

OE activity groups I and VI (as shown in Table 9-5) account for 50 percent of 

the instances where the grant indicated an activity, but a corresponding activity was 

not named by the director. It appears that community programs and the supportive 



activities were dropped from the original plans in several LEAs. 

categories fi. 111, and V contained 70 percent of the cases where the director 
said the activity was there, but there was not a corresponding entry on the grant 
appUcation. Thus the special pupil services (most of which fell into the category this 
stndy found most effective), curriculum revision and student- student programs tended 
to be added to the ESAP package after the submission of the grant application. 

Finally the aUocation of the ESAP budget to each of the six OE categories was 
checked for the degree to which the director's response matched the grant application. 

In only 37 percent of the lEAs was a difference of less ttan 10 percentage points in tte 
budget aUocation found. 16 percent of the LEAs had changed their allocation of funds 
among activity groups by at least 10 percent but less than 20 percent. The remaining 
47 percent cited values which differed by 20 percentage points or more. Again, no 
clear pattern was observed, large LEAs and large grants both had large relative changes. 

The directors were asked if tteir project was carried out as planned, and if not, 
how it had differed. Only about 20 pdreent of the directors in LEAs with a change in 
aUocation said that there had been a 'change in plans . In some oases they cited that 
the change had been approved by the regional office. 
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RMC is aware that the national office’s copies of the grant applications may not 
have contained all of the changes which were authorized by the region. Thus some 
deviation is expected. The results described above indicate that significant changes 
in implementation were carried out regardless of regional approval. This is not 
surprising, given the fact that the LEAs generally had only a very short time to pre- 
pare and submit their grants. 

In addition, during the RMC coding and classification pi’ocess, some 
activities were shifted from one category to another. Thus a director may 
have placed teacher aides under pupil personnel services because he thought it 
belonged there. This activity would have been switched during the coding process. 
Therefore the extent of change is probably overstated. 

Awareness of Activities 

Data were collected on the agreement of principals and teachers with directors 
as to which activities were in a school. As the recognition of the activities by a 
principal or teacher depends somewhat on the activity titles given by the director, 
the degree of mismatch may reflect a difference in terminology as well as the fact 
that respondents may be unaware of the activities. The data were examined by LEA 

percent minority, but no significant differences was found. 

Table 9-6 shows the results. The principals recognized more activities, both 
aided and unaided, than the teachers. The values were 25 and 19 percent unaided, 
respectively. Sixty-seven and 54 percent of the remaining principal and teacher 
respondents recognized activities when aided. One-fourth of the principals did not 
recognize the activity as being present in his school even after being shown a card 
with the activities listed on them according to the director's definition. The com- 
parable value was 37 percent for teachers. 

It appears that the ESAP activities were not immediately recognized by the 
respondents-remainders were necessary. The unaided question was worded such 
that they could list activities related to desegregation that were new this school year. 
Since most of the ESAP activities were not innovative and tend to be activities that 
schools have had over the years, although not necessarily in each of the sampled 
schools, this is not surprising. The aided response figures were quite high, evidencing 
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Not asked of teacher 




considerable knowledge of the program. However, the relatively large number of 
respondents who were not aware of the activities is of interest-particularly for the 
principals. The teachers were selected to include those involved and those not 
involved so one would expect many teachers not to know of certain activities. 

TWO of the activities that the principals knew the least about were the planning 
activity and administrative support personnel. These may well have impacted more 
at the district level than at the school level. The principals tended to know more 
often about the teacher training activities. The teacher training activities were 
recognized signHicantly more often by both teachers and principals when unaided. 

The non-personal community activities were recognized significantly less often by 
both respondents unaided. It is interesting that the counseling activities, one of the 
bettel activities, has only a 50 percent recognition rate for both respondents. 

There seems to be a pattern among the better, neutral, or worse activities that 
could have affected their mention as being associated with positive change. The 
teacher training activities were the ESAP activities most often recognized by both 
respondents. The conclusions concerning this activity are thus associated with a 
great knowledge of the activity. With regard to the counseling activities with lower 
recognition rates It Is possible to argue that the findings are less conclusive than 
they might be. If these activities had been more visible, perhaps more respondents 
would have cited them. However, the findings we have observed reflect this low 
visibility, and they must be viewed in the light of the respondent’s Imperfect knowledge 
of the existence of certain activities. 

A Check On Director and Principal Responses With OCR a nd ASPE Data. 

To assist in the analysis and to avoid asking for data that already existed, much 
supplementary data on the districts and schools were obtained from the Office of Civil 
Rights (OCR) and the ASPE Priority Level Analysis of the Desegregation Program 
(December 1970), conducted by the Office of the HEW Assistant Secretary for Planning 
and Evaluation. These Included the percent of students reassigned and the percent 
minority In the LEA and In the sampled school’s student body. It was thought useful, 
however, to solicit some of the same Information during our Interviewing phase to 
check on the accuracy of these data and on respondents' answers. 
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,„.ea.eotcs. .e».paHscnwas 
lea, and for the principals, the percent minority in t e - » ‘ 

„ were within ten -;77::r rrZ:.. on this haeie, 
types of respondents , a n ne perc „sponse, and that the responses 

one can conclude that there is a great cons Istency 

are, by and large, accurate. 

^,1 r.HPPW Technical Assistan ce 

q IISOE asked to be investigated was the effectiveness 0 
one of the questions USOE sked t 

the direct help given by reglona s a 

ESAP projects. From our sample 

our questions by -‘-^^ruly, this applies only through the date of our inter- 
of their ESAP pro ec . ^ 3 ^, stance is provided regionally it will 

views, March-Aprll. Since the tec „3ble 9-7 shows the regional 

be examined on that J 3 „a percent of projects 

differences In the number of projects rec 

"“irrarareTfromthe data that the incidence of the technical assistance pro- 

t ide spread In terms of coverage. Region VI appeared to be doing 
gram was not wide sp . p^„j 33,3 

a better Job of reac in contrast, 

which made up almost half the LEAs n , . The low figure 

n vlon IV only provided assistance to 14 percent of their districts. The I gu 

7i 4 percent in Begion IV may be attributed to the fact that this region contained 

11 thirds Of the total districts funded and their staff may have been swamped 

with the great influx of applications and requests for help and therefore could 

with the great im ether regions. Based upon information pro- 

ettectively handle them as we provide technical 

vided by the Washington Office of DEEO, the iae 

assistance for Regions ra, IV, and VI were , , ’ Region VI 

..rked about 75 percent of their time on ESAP. As shown in Figure 9 1 ^ Begion 
still appears to have Arne the best Job in reaching districts Beg o III 
low number of its projects, particularly in light of its available staff. 
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In addition to the above Information, data were collected on the respondent’s 
view of the effectiveness of the technical assistance provided by DHEW up to the 
Interview date. Each director was asked about three specific areas of assistance 
and was asked to rate each on a four Item scale ranging from extremely effective 
to not at all effective. The three areas of assistance were preparation of project 
applications, swift action (turn around time between submittal of application and 
receiving grant approval), and assistance In planning and operation. Table 9-8 
shows the percentages of directors answering extremely or very effective to these 

questions by DHEW region. 



Table 9-8 

REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN PERCENT OF ESAP DIRECTORS 
RATING THREE TYPES OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
AS EXTREMELY OR VERY EFFECTIVE 



Types of 

Technical Assistance 


Region 




ni 


IV 


VI 


Total 


Project Application** 
Preparation 


88* 


54 


85 


72 


Swift Action 


83 


84 


86 


84 


Planning and Oporatlon*’^ 


62* 


58 


73 


66 



* Based upon a sample of only 8 LEAs. 

** Percentages based only on LEAs receiving technical assistance. 



This table shows a consistent satisfaction with the swift action In processing 
the grant application. Directors In Region IV, however, were relatively less 
pleased with the assistance provided In project application preparation and operation. 

When the reader considers overall regional differences, Region VI certainly 
appears to have had tiie best program since they led In almost every category. The 
overall program was well accepted by those receiving assistance but should probably 
have covered a large number of ESAP projects. 






Assistance that could be attributed to specific types of activities tended to be 
small as only 139 of the sampled activities were involved, 12 percent of the total. 
The largest share of technical assistance went to the curriculum revision and 
teacher preparation activity groups fts shown In Table 9-9. 



Table 9-9 

PERCENT OF TOTAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY ACTIVITY GROUP 



Type of Activity Group 


Percent of Total Assistance 


Special Community Activities (1,2) 


14 


Pupil Personnel Activities (3,4) 


14 


Curriculum Revision Activities (5,6) 


20 


Teacher Preparation Activities (7,8) 


18 


Student- Student Activities (9) 


7 


Busing (10) 


4 


Compensatory/Remedial Education 


4 


(11,12) 




Other (13-17) 


19 


Total 


100 



A Chi-square test shows that the distribution of DREW technical assistance by 
activity group Is not significantly different from the distribution of the occurrence 
of these groups among the school districts In the sample. This indicated that no 
particular type of activity received or required more technical assistance than 

another. 

In addition to examining technical assistance in total, the type of assistance 
received was Investigated. Table 9-10 shows that over 60 percent of the assistance 
that was received was for grant application preparation, planning, and Ideas. 



According to thene results very little technical assistance had been received once 
the projects were ready for implementation. Most of this was in the form of general 

ESAP advice. 

Table 9-10 

PERCENT OF TOTAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 





Percent Total Assistance 


Preparing Application 


35 


Planning/ldeas 


27 


Implementation 


4 


General ESAP Advice 


19 


Budgetary Advice 


8 


Other 


7 


Total 


100 



The principals were also asked if they knew of any technical assistance received; 
only three percent answered positively. At first glance, this doesn't compare well 
with the 24 percent of directors answering positively, but most of the assistance 
provided was for grant application preparation and planning. Only half of the princi- 
pals had indicated participation in this phase and their degree of involvement may 

not have been heavy. 

Conclusions 

All-in-all, the technical assistance v/as preoelved as helpful by the one quarter 
of districts that had received It. Over 60 percent of the assistance was for appli- 
cation preparation or project planning and ideas. There was strong agreement that 
the regional office did very well in quickly processing (and approving) ESAP appli- 
cations— as was the goal of HEW when faced with the very late funding by Congress. 
Of course, some of the later ESAP problems might have been lessened if more care 
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(therefore more time) had been taken during the examination of the proposed LEA 
activities. 

There are also trends between regions, but larger samples are really needed 
to show anything definitive. Region VI emerges best based upon both degree of 
coverage and perceived effectiveness. Region III was lowest on coverage in relation 
to its staff Size, but Region IV provided assistance to the lowest percent of its 
projects. Region IV was also judged least effective by project directors. 

Surely the large number of projects in Region IV, relative to available staff, 
was a contributing factor to its low relative performance. HEW should have 
arranged to provide additional staff or other special assistance. Informal reaction 
from the RMC field staff based upon the degree of suppo.tt received and the apparent 
disorganization, confirm the relative positions of the three regional offices. 

STUDENT RESPONSES 

Up to this point the responses from the student questionnaires have not been 
completely discussed. The survey instrument for this group of respondents was 
quite different from the other three Instruments and is, therefore, not easily inte- 
grated into the analysis. This section presents the findings from the student inter- 
views other than those which were incorporated into the analysis of ESAP program 
Impact In Chapters 6 and 7. 

The difference In Instrument design stemmed in large part from the fact 
it was necessary to administer the questionnaire to children in the upper elementary 
grades as well as to older students. A short and simple design was desired. Many 
of the same types of questions were asked the students as were asked other respondents, 
such as expectations, change in feelings, cause of change, etc. , but the various groups 
of questions were shortened and put in a different format. In addition, the skip pattern 
allowed responses on several questions only for students who were attending schools 
with both black and non-black students for the first time. Thus the sample size for 
the change questions was markedly reduced. Only 25 percent of the students were 
found to be attending an integrated school tor the first time. The breakdown was 
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11 percent for the non-black students and 46 percent for the black students. These 
values support the findings with regard to the definition of a shift in racial mix dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5. In Figure 5-3, there was a striking number of formerly all 
black schools that were desegregated. 

Student’s Knowledge of Desegregation Programs 

The students were asked if they were aware of anything new going on in the-T school 
this year with regard to several areas related to desegregation. The recognition by 
school type parallels almost exactly the relative frequency of ESAP activities in the 
schools. Table 3-11 shows the results. There were more activities in the secondary 
schools and the secondary school students evidenced the highest degree of awareness 
of something new. Some differences in the response rates were noted. The students 
of teachers who were directly Involved in the ESAP activity were significantly more 
aware in both the elementary and secondary schools, but not in the mbced grade 
schools. Also students in the schools experiencing a shift in racial mix were some- 
what more aware in the elementary and secondary schools, but not in the mixed schools 
The size of these differences was about three percentage points above and below the 



averages shown. 



Table 9-11 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS SAYING 
that they were AWARE OF SOMETHING NEW 
GOING ON IN THEm SCHOOL 
WITH REGARD TO DESEGREGATION 




School Type 



Elementary 



Mixed Secondary 



Percent Aware 
Activities Per School 



24 

3.20 



26 



34 



3.36 



3.82 



Table 9-12 shows results by area of activity. For some areas there is a con- 
sistent knowledge by all students. For others, such as counseling, black studies, 
and busing, the elementary students say that they are aware of something going on 
far less often than the older students. With regard to student activities, the secondary 
school students again are much more knowledgeable than the younger students. 

These findings parallel very closely the incidence of ESAP activities in the 
various types of schools. For instance, counseling and counseling support are not 
commonly found in elementary schools. The student- student activities are found 
more often in secondary schools. The same is true of ethnic classes and materials 

Table 9-12 

PFRCENT OF STUDENTS SAYING THAT THEY WERE AWARE OF SOMETHING 
NEW™ ON m THEIR SCHOOLS IN THE INDICATED AREAS BY SCHOOL TYPE 





School Type 


A 

4 

1 

•1 

A 

'A 


Area 


Elementary 


Mixed 


Secondary 


Teaching Methods 


34 


37 


33 


1 

' ? 


Help For Slow Learners 


50 


55 


51 


■‘i 


Teacher Aides 


20 


25 


22 


■i 


Bus Transportation 


23 


31 


34 


1 


Black Studies 


9 


18 


23 


.1 


Counseling 


5 


12 


24 


1 

■i 


Student Activities 


20 


2G 


39 


1 

1 


Parent Information 


20 


23 


25 


1 

n 

■a 


Total 


24 


26 


34 


1 
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(see Table 5-4). Indeed, when the percent of students saying that something was 
going on was examined with regard to specific activities, the remedial programs 
were present to a much greater extent in the schools in which new programs related 
to helping slow learners were recognized. The same thing occurred for the busing 
and student activities which evldsnce large differences in Table 9-12. Thus the 
students, although not specifically asked about ESAP activities show a differential 
awareness pattern similar to the mix of activities in the schools. 

Opinions of Student Respondents 

Sixteen opinion questions were asked of the students. The results v/ere analyzed 
according to race, degree of shift in racial mix., and school type. The differences 
due to school type were negligible. Only in the instance of citing that black students 
stick together more often” was there a trend. Black students in the elementary schools 
said that this statement was true more often than the non-blacks, while in the mixed 
and secondary schools, the non-black respondents answered true to a significantly 



The degree of the shift in racial mix in the respondent's school was observed 
to have a significant impact for several of the opinion questions, but usually also in 
combination with a racial effect. The only instance of the singular effect of integration 
change was on the opinion, "most students like to come to this school. " Students In 
the large shift schools answered this statement true far less often than those in the 
relatively unchanged schools. There was no racial bias in the responses to this 



There were four opinion questions which exhibited a combined effect of racial 
mix shift and race. When asked if white teachers were having trouble teaching black 
students, the black students in the schools with large relative shifts answered "true” 
far more often than did the black students with little or no shift in racial mix. When 
asked if this school was very different now as compared with September 1970, the 
black students in the schools which had a large racial mix change said "true" more 
often than they did in schools which did not have a large racial mix change. Non-blacks 



greater extent 



question 




h 







saw less change-a finding supportive of the previously described results concerning 
expectations and the perception of positive change. Again, blacks in the racially 
shifted schools said more often than the black students in the schools without the 
racial shift that there was not much school spirit this year. With respect to friend- 
ships, non-black students in the more stable schools answered more often than the 
non-black students in the schools with a relatively large racial shift that they had at 

least one black friend in the school. 

Several of the opinions showed only a racial bias. For Instance, non-blacks 
answered "true" more often than blacks to the statement that the black students had 
at least one white friend in school. They also thought that the white teachers were 
treating the black students the same as whites more often that the black students 
thought this. These racially-oriented responses are in line with other findings in 

this study. 

The Instances where the blacks gave significantly more "true" responses were 
"riding the bus with white students has helped whites become more open-minded," 
"black students were more open-minded about white students after riding the bus..s 
together" and "students were cooperating more as time went on. " Thus the black 
students sense a change in student- relationships much more than non-blacks. The 
non-black students, however, thought that the teachers were more interested in 

non-blacks than blacks. 

Finally, several opinions showed no apparent affect due to race or degree of 
racial mix shifts. These were "most students ride the bus to school, " "white students 
stick together, " "black teachers treat white students the same as they treat black 
students" and, "black teachers were having problems teaching white students this 

year. " 

RESULTS OF BRAG QUESTIONNAIRE 

This section presents the findings of the BRAG survey. It covers all BRAG 
responses together as well as discussing only those BRAG responses from the 252 
sampled LEAs. This permits an Integration of the findings with the results of the 

other survey Instruments. 
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when DHEW originally funded the school districts, each was required to have 
a Bi-Racial Advisory Committee made up of 50 percent minority and 50 percent 
non-minority members. These committees were formed to advise the LEA In 
policy matters regarding the carrying out of the ESAP Project. For the purpose 
of supplementing our data base obtained In the Phase I sample, known members 
of all Bl-Raclal Advisory Committees were sent a four-page questionnaire to be 
filled out and returned to RMC. Names and addresses of all BRAC members were 
solicited from 899 LEAs receiving ESAP funds. After one follow-up request, 733 
had returned usable lists. One hundred and twenty-seven did not respond to our 
request; 24 returned only partial information or the returns arrived too late to be 
used in the survey; and 15 refused to send a list for a variety of reasons. 

From our list of 733 committees, we mailed out a total of 8, 614 questionnaires. 
Two thousand, nine hundred and thirty-five of these went to committee members in 
239 of the 252 LEAs In the Phase I sample, and 5, 679 went to committee members In 

the non-sample LEAs. 

Three weeks after the first BRAC mailout, a follow-up letter and questionnaire 
were sent to the members In those LEAs which were Included in our Phase I sample. 
Approximately 1,400 questionnaires were sent In this follow-up mailout. The receipt 
of questionnaires was closed out two weeks later. 



Response Rate and BRAC Committee Size 

The overall response rate of 41 percent (or 3, 502 questionnaires) wan not unusual 
for this type of survey procedure. A total of 1,519 responses were from LEAs in- 
cluded in the Phase I study (with 421 of these attributed to the follow-up mailout) , for 

a response rate of 52 percent. 

At least one response was received from all but 35 of the committees, and only 
tour of these were In LEAs sampled in the Phase I study. The overall response rate 
among states varied from 31 to 49 percent. The distribution of responses from each 



LEA is presented in Figure 9-1. This figure shows that almost half of the LEAs 
had five or more respondents. Over 95 percent of the committees had at least 

one person responding. 

Assuming that the list of names that the LEAs returned was complete. Figure 
9-2 shows the committee size distribution. It is Apparent from this figure that 
committee size has a high variation-also that the number of committees with an 
even number of members far exceeds those committees with an odd number of 
members. It should not be overlooked, however, that almost 18 percent of the 
committees cannot have an exact minority/non-minority balance of 50/50 since 
they have an odd number of members. The racial distribution of respondents is 

shown in Table 9-13. 

Table 9-13 

racial DISTRIBUTION OF ME MBEES 
RESPONDING TO BRAG QUESTIONNAmE/ j 



Black 


White 


Spanish 

Surnamed 


Other 


1493 


1802 


25 . 


32 



A Chi-square test on the minority and non- minority respondents is significant 
at the 95 percent level which indicates that the respondents were predominantly 
white. One hundred and fifty respondents, however, did not indicate their race on 
the questionnaire. Even if it is assumed that all of these respondents were from 
minority groups the Chi-square value is still significant at the 90 percent level. 

Findings 

When respondents were asked how many meetings had been held only five 
percent responded that none had been scheduled. Sixty-six percent of the respon- 
dents said between one and three meetings had been held while stx percent indicated 
that at least eight had been held. Since the questionnaires used categories of numbers 
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of meetings rather than absolute value answers, only a rough estimate of the number 
held per eommittee can be made. This value is slightly over three. Attendance 
seems to be high, although again only a rough estimate can be made. This value 
falls just under three meetings per committee member. In any case we can be 
fairly certain that attendance is at least 70 percent which indicates a favorable 
amount of interest among members. 

When the respondents were asked how important their committee was in the 
conduct of ESAP. two-thirds answered either extremely or very important. When 
this variable is analyzed by race of respondent, a racial bias, as sho\vn in Table 

9-14, is found. 

Table 9-14 

brag COMMITTEE’S IMPORTANCE TO THE CONDUC l’ 

OF ESAP BY RACE OF RESPONDENT 



1 


Black 


Non- Black 


Extremely Important 




33 


17 


Very Important 


42 


42 


A Little Important 


17 


31 


Not At All Important 


1 ^ 


10 

1 . 



|er|c 



These findings indicate that blacks feel that the BRAC is more important than 
non-blacks. 

When the respondents were asked if their committee had helped solve ESAP 
operational problems and if they had advised school officials on policy matters, 
differences owing to race appeared again. Table 9-15 shows that seven percent 
more blacks than non-blacks said the committees had solved operational problems 
and that seven percent more non-blacks than blacks indicated that the committees 
had advised on policy matters. These differences are s ignif icant at the 95 percent 

level.- ; ' „ , 
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Table 9-15 



PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS BY RACE ANSWERING POSITIVELY 
WHEN ASKED IF THEIR COMMITTEE HAD HELPED 
OPERATIONAL HIOBLEMS AND ADVISED ON POLICY MATTERS 





Black 


Non- Black 


Operational Problems 


74 


67 


Policy Matters 


70 


77 



T*o questions on the BRAC questionnaire sought to find out how knowledgeable 
the respondents were ooneeming ESAP. We first asked them to plane their ESAP 
grant sine into one of seven categories. For those respondents in the LEAs .n the 
Phase I study, we were able to eheek responses against responses in ESAP director 
questionnaires. Twenty-five pereent of those responding to the question said they 
didn’t know while 57 percent indicated the correct category. 

The second knowledge question asked the respondents to indicate, 
which ESAP activities were taking place in their districts. The average respondent 
failed to mention 40 pereent of the activities taking place. The highest incidence of 
incorrect answers was for the special community activities and the lowest incidence 
was for the teacher preparation activities. These rates were 55 percent and 23 
pereent respectively. One can conclude that the BRAC members' knowledge of 
their ESAP project is certainly less than perfect although similar to that 

tcftchcrs. 

The BRAC questionnaire contained a series of five "change" questions similar 
to those used in the other Phase I instruments. The respondent was asked to Mdi- 
oate if there had been a positive change, negative change, or no change at all in 

their school district for the following areas: 



• relations between students of different races, 

• school community relations. 
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• relations between faculty and students of different races, 

• classroom performance of black students, and 

• classroom performance of white students. 

No analysis of the extent of coUective response was made as was made with 
teachers to determine consistency and thus change "measures. " When the responses 
to these five change questions are compared by the urban/non- urban designation for 
the respondents’ LEA, significant differences appear as shown in Table 9-16. The 
difference, when all measures are totaled, is 17 percentage points, which indicated 
that more change has been perceived by respondents in the non-urban LEAs. 

Table 9-16 

PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS ANSWERING POSITIVELY TO 
FIVE SELECTED CHANGE MEASURES BY LEA URBAN/NON-URBAN DESIGNATION* 



Area of Change 


Urban 


Rural 


Student Relations 


69 


79 


School-Community Relations 


49 


69 


Faculty-Student Relations 


68 


79 


Classroom Performance — Black 


52 


7 0 


Classroom Performance — White 


38 


51 


All 


57 


74 



*A11 differences are significant with 95-percent confidence. 



These five areas of change were also used to test for differences in short- and 
long-duration activities in a manner like that followed in Chapter 8. The results 
are shown in Table 9-17. The figures shown are the significant differences in the 
incidence of respondents mentioning positive change between districts with long- 
duration ESAP activities and districts with short duration ESAP activities. All 
significant differences shown, except for the apparent negative effect of pupil 
personnel activities on school-community relations, support the fact that the 










longer operating projeets bring about more pereeived positive ehange. This finding 
is similar to that found earlier with regard to the better ESAP activities shown in 

Chapter 8. 

Table 9-17 

SirNIFICANT PERCENTAGE POINT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 

anS^g pos!twely to five selected change measures 

ANSWEHmG^PO^TIVD ^^j^^IoN ESAP ACTIVITIES 




Another variable analyzed in depth was the question indicating whether the 
respondent has a child attending a public school in the district. Sixty-five percent 
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of the sample answered affirmatively, but when this factor was used as an indepen- 
dent variable in several analysis tables, no significant differences appeared. Thus, 
if one concludes that having a child in the school system makes one more involved. 

this factor did not influence the above findings. 

While it is not known how involved the BRAC members were, the results of 
this analysis tend to support the findings of the other parts of the analyses. The 
only real difference is the urban /non-urban difference shown in Table 9-16. 



SUMMARY 

With regard to project management, almost all of the project directors wore 
other hats. Over half were also the district's superintendent while another 40 per- 
cent were the district's administrator of other federal programs. Only 12 percent 
of the directors were black, the black directors being found more often in the larger 

districts. 

Ninety-three percent of the directors and 72 percent of the principals claimed 
to be involved in either the planning or implementation phases of their district's 
ESAP project. Principals, school board members, and superintendents were in- 
volved more in the smaller LEAs while assistant superintendents and other adminis- 
trative personnel were involved more in the larger LEAs. 

The directors cited a 28-percent participation by BRAG members, while the 
principals said that in only two percent of the cases that BRAC members were 
involved. A similar finding of interest is that only 14 percent of the principals 
said that the project director had been involved in the planning or implementation 

of the ESAP project. 

Activity selection was examined relative to the director's view of the best 
and worst areas in his district. While cause-and-effect cannot be established the 
activities picked seemed to have supported the best areas (e.g. , student activities 
were picked where student relations were good) and to have been aimed at improving 
the worst areas (e.g., administrative personnel picked more often when attendance 

was cited as the major problem area). 
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There seemed to be a tendency to allocate the activities to all schools in a 
district. With the exception of the remedial personnel and facilities improvement 
activities, which showed a tendency towards being tailored for a specific school’s 
need, most activities were found in all or almost all of the schools visited in an LEA. 

Almost 90 percent of the directors thought that their project was very closely 
related to desegregation as opposed to about 70 percent of the principals. These 
figures match very closely the degree of participation in the planning of the ESAP 

project. 

Forty percent of the principals had experienced some difficulties with carrying 
out their ESAP activities. Most sought and received assistance from their super- 
visor. Teachers experienced the same degree of difficulty but went less often to 
the principal for assistance. There were no significant barriers due to the principal 
being of different race. However, black teachers sought help less often than non- 
blacks in the predominantly non-black districts. 

The start-up difficulties were predominantly those associated with time and the 
problems of obtaining qualified personnel. Twenty-five percent of the directors cited 
no start-up problems. 

The next major area of interest was verification. Seventy-eight percent of the 
projects were funded at the same level as indicated in the grant application on file 
at the OE national office. For 74 percent of the activity groups, a match was found 
between what the director said and what was in the application. It seems that the 
less effective activities were dropped in favor of the more effective areas. Only 
37 percent of the LEAs had a breakdown of the ESAP grant among activity groups 
that matched their grant. Thus considerable change was obst^rved. 

o-'^.ided the principals could only name 24 percent and the teachers only 19 
percent of the ESAP activities in their school. About 60 percent of those who did 
not mention the activity unaided recognized it when aided by the list of the projects 
in their school. Still, some 25 percent of the activities went unrecognized by prin- 
cipals and 37 percent by the teachers. The teacher training activities were well 
known by both respondents while activity 3, counseling, was largely unrecognized. 
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Certain OCR and ASPE provided data were checked by asking for the same I 

values from respondents. In both instances, for only nine percent of the cases 
was a difference in excess of ten percer found. 

Technical assistance was found to be a relatively rare event— only 24 percent | 

of the projects had received any. Most of this was for assistance in preparation 
of the grant application. Region VI (Dallas) emerged best in relation to both 
coverage and perceived effectiveness criteria. 

The students were found to be aware of the ESAP activities in proportion to | 

their existence in the school. There was a tendency for the students of teachers | 

heavily involved in ESAP to be more aware of something new going on in the school. i 

With r egard to the opinions of the students, many differences in response were | 

found. Students of both races expressed concerns about attending newly integrated | 

schools. Black students said that white teachers were having trouble relating to | 

them far more often than mentioned by non-blacks. However, the other case— black | 

I 

teachers relating to white students — showed no racial differences. The black students | 

saw more change— in accordance with their more negative overall expectations. The 

'.•i 

black students seem to be sensing changes for the better in interracial student relation- ^ 

ships more than non-blacks. 

Responses to the BRAC questionnaire were received from about 40 percent of | 

the BRAC members. There were somewhat more non-black respondents than black \ 

respondents returning questionnaires. An average of three meetings of the BRAC ; 

had been held with apparently high attendance by members. More blacks indicated | 

that their committee had been called upon to solve operational problems while more 
non-blacks said that the committee had been used to assist in policy matters. 

Twenty— five percent of the BRAC members did not know the size of their ESAP 
grant. Also the average respondent failed to mention 40 percent of the activities 
taking place in this district. BRAC members in the non-urbaii districts tended to cite 
more positive change than did those from urban areas. The impact of activity 
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duration was examined with several significant positive associations being observed. 
The BRAC findings, thus, tend to support the findings of the other respondents, 
particularly in the area of the impact of duration. 
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THE MEANING OF THE FINDINGS 



INTRODUCTION 

While the previous chapters have analyzed the survey findings from several 
points of view and sought answers to several related questions, it is impor- 
tant to put all these results together before making conclusions about the impact 
of ESAP. 

RMC wants to emphasize the many consistent patterns that were observed, 
since we believe that such consistency leads to even more confidence in the results 
than would be produced by any particular inferential analysis alone. 

DISCUSSION 

There seem to be many consistent patterns in this analysis. The first is the 
consistent relationship between positive response rates and position. For both 
positive perceived change and attitudes, the directors were more optimistic than 
principals, who gave more positive responses than teachers. In the areas where 
student results were comparable, they were least positive of all. Nevertheless, 

30 percent of the students still perceived change for the better since the beginning 
of the school year. The consistent negative relationship between expectations and 
perceptions of positive change for both races is certainly an important finding, both 
in its own right and as an explanation of other relationships observed by our survey. 
Consistency of these types increases the confidence that can be placed in the results 
of a retrospective study such as this. 
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With regard to the overall impact of ESAP, several techniques led to the 
conclusion that there was, most likely, only a small positive impact. In 
Chapter 6 the associations with positive change showed this, as did the relative 
mentions of specific ESAP activities. In Chapter 7, when many more positive 
and negative associations with specific activities than expected were found, 13 
were positive and 7 were negative-- again a small, possibly positive, overall 
impact. In Chapter 8, when duration was examined, there was a small positive 
impact due to the length of time that an activity had been implemented~the longer 
the better for the better and neutral activities. Thus, this consistent pattern holds. 

For the activity— specific analyses, certain activities do seem to be better 
than others. Counseling, counseling support, and remedial programs were posi- 
tively associated with perceived positive change; they were mentioned more often 
when present in the school, they were not mentioned as being associated with 
negative change, and the responses to their sets of attitude questions were strongly 
1,'ositlve. Teacher training, on the other hand, had a negative relationship with 
positive perceived change, was not mentioned more often as contributing to positive 
change, was mentioned proportionately as being associated with negative ch.ange, 
and had a generally poor showing in the attitudes and opinions. The neutral activi- 
ties generally had cancelling effects on these four variables. Thus, here is another 
pattern which cannot be Ignored. 

There were also many significant agreements among types of respondents about 
particular relationships. For example, the students and teachers seemed to agree 
that the black teachers were faring somewhat better than the white teachers in inter- 
racial classroom situations. The responses to the black-white questions often had 
strong racial differences., but with regard to black teacher-white student situations, 
the differences were largely absent. Thus, respondents of both races saw the same 
thing. Black teachers saw themselves as more willing to adopt new teaching techniques 
and this was confirmed by the perceptions of principals and other teachers. The black teachers 
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had more experience both in leachins and in teaching in an integrated environment 
than the whites. Teacher training was willingly received, but it consisted primarily 
of basic skills and it was conducted by predominantly white consultants. Thus, the 
poor showing of teacher training may have been caused by the lack of normally more 
positive responses from the answering blacks. Thus, we sec that white and black 
respondents can apparently discern differences in interracial behavior and attitudes 
independent of their own race. 

There was a consistent pattern of the closer that a respondent was to the class- 
room, the less he knew of the specific ESAP activities. This was shown in Chapter 5 
and 9 for all four respondent groups. In addition, the BRAC members could not 
describe their project by specific activity categories, even though they felt that they 
were playing a major role. Considerable change in implementation was found 
which may have contributed to this lack of knowledge of ESAP. 

It is significant to realize that the major results were consistent in several 
dimensions— across the districts and schools surveyed, across the various mea- 
sures utilized, and across the several types of respondents interviewed. Considering 
the complex situation we are examining, such patterns would be very unusual if there 
truly was no effect of the activities conducted under ESAP. 
activities conducted under ESAP. 

Another implication flows from the persistence of the impact of certain acti- 
vities across varying conditions, and these in turn lend further confidence to the 
existence of the impact itself. One important factor is that the types of ESAP 
activities that were apparently successful, were successful independently of school 
or district demographic characteristics. If success were highly dependent on par- 
ticular local characteristics, the results would be greatly different from one site 
to another and the effect of a particular type of activity would not have been expected 
to emerge from the mass of data at all. 
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All in all, there exist enough patterns throu^out the analysis to establish the 
fact that certain ESAP activities may well have had an impact. Respondents of all 
positions and of both races were answering together with regard to several impor- 
tant aspects of ESAP. Overall, the impact was small, but a different mix of 
activities may well have produced more encouraging results. 
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APPENDIX A 



INTRODUCTION 

This appendix lists, alphabetically by state, the 252 LEAs included in the Phase 
I sample survey. In addition to the LEA's name, the urban/non- urban designation, 
budget size category, number of ESAP activities, percent of minority students in the 
LEA, and the number of schools sampled are included. The identification number 
included is that obtained from the OCR data base. In general, the lower the number 
the earlier the LEA requested an ESAP grant. The urban/non-urban designation 
relies on a definition of a significantly urban area as an SMSA with a population 
of 200,000 or more. A school district was placed in the urban category if it was 
located in a county that was listed as an SMSA 200,000 in the City-County Data 
Book. The percent of minority students for each LEA was obtah.-."^ from the ASPE 
Priority Level Analysis, Desegregation Program, December, 1970. Table A- 1 
defines the grant size code. 



Table A-1 



Grant Size Code 



Grant Size Range 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



Over $1,000,000 



$500,001 to $1,000,000 
$200,001 to $ 500,000 
$100,001 to $ 200,000 
$ 50,001 to $ 100,000 
$ 25,001 to $ 50,000 



Under $ 25,000 




Name 



Alabama 
Anniston City 
Baldwin 
Bessemer City 
Birmingham City 
Calhoun 
Colbert 
Dale 

Decatur City 
Demopolis City 
Elba City 
Elmore 
Escambia 
Lee 

Limestone 
Montgomery 
Pickens 
Selma City 
Sylacauga City 
Talladega 
Tallapoosa 



Urbap/ 1 ' 
Non- 
TTvViflTi I 


Grant p 
M 

Code 


NU 


5 


U 


4 


U 


4 


U 


2 


NU 


6 


NU 


6 


NU 


7 


NU 


6 


NU 


6 


NU 


7 


NU 


5 


NU 


5 


NU 


5 


NU 


6 


NU 


1 ^ 


NU 


5 


NU 


4 


NU 


6 


NU 


5 


NU 


6 



Number of 







1 






/< 



Name 



Arkansas 
Blevins 
Brinkley 
Clarendon #6 
Desha Central 
Desha County 
Desha-Drew 
Eudora 

Helena-W. Helena 

Lakeside #1 

Lonoke #1 

McGehee 

McNeil 

Nor phi et #50 

Pine Bluff 

Plum Bayou 

Saratoga 

Wabbaseka 



LEA 

No. 



710 

698 

258 

874 

619 

478 

255 

253 

251 

470 

469 

468 

603 

613 

599 

390 

696 



Urban/ 

Non- 

Urban 



NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 



Grant 

Size 

Code 



7 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

4 

6 

7 

7 

7 

*7 

i . 

4 

7 

7 

6 



Percent 

Minority 



46 

46 

41 

59 

84 

75 

66 

56 

59 
36 
46 

60 
31 
43 
80 
45 
83 
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Number of 
Activities 



1 

3 
1 

4 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 

5 
2 
2 
5 



Number of 
Schools Sampled 



1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 









I 



I 
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Name 


LEA 

No. 


Urban/ 

Non- 

Urban 


Grant 

Size 

Code 


Percent 

Minority 


Number of 
Activities 1 


Number of 
Schools Sampled 


Georgia 

Americas 


458 


NU 


6 


55 


3 


4 


Atkinson 


423 


NU 


7 


40 


2 


1 


Atlanta 


449 


U 


1 


64 


17 


16 

•f 


Baker 


112 


NU 


7 


67 


4 


1 

A 


Berrien 


266 


NU 


7 


18 


4 


4 

c 


Bibb 


267 


NU 


3 


42 


6 


5 

o 


Buford 


271 


U 


7 


28 


2 


c 


Burke 


410 


NU 


5 


71 


8 


5 

o 


Cartersville City 


408 


NU 


7 


23 


1 


o 


Chatham 


446 


NU 


3 


41 


3 


o 

A P 


Cobb 


462 


U 


6 


50 


2 


4 j 

*1 i 


Cochran 


107 


NU 


7 


35 


2 


1 1 

o 1 


Colquitt 


464 


NU 


6 


31 


1 


2 1 

4 1 


Columbia City 


104 


NU 


6 


28 


3 


1 ! 


1 Crawford 


094 


NU 


7 


66 


1 


Dougherty 


103 


NU 


3 


40 


14 




Early 


092 


NU 


5 


59 


3 


2 

2 1 

*1 1 


Echols 


101 


NU 


7 


37 


1 


1 1 


Effingham 


091 


NU 


7 


36 


3 




1 ' Floyd 


675 


NU 


7 


7 


2 


1 

i 1 


J ' Glynn 


277 


NU 


4 


30 


1 


4 J 


j Grady 


278 


NU 


6 


47 


2 


4 3 


Haralson 


419 


NU 


7 


8 


1 


3 


Hogansville 


075 


NU 


7 


35 


1 


1 


1 Jones 


289 


■ NU 


6 


46 


3 


1 


g LaGrai^e 


287. 


NU 


6 


40 


3 


6 1 


1 Lincoln 


282 


NU 


6 


59 


4 


1 1 


1 Monroe 


082 


NU 


6 


57 


3 


1 


j Morgan 


086 


NU 


6 


52 


2 


1 


[ Peach 


823 


NU 


6 


58 


2 


4 


1 Pelham 


233 


NU 


1 ^ 

1 


48 


; 5 


2 



• ••:^) 







I 
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1 



o 



41 






ran«igg»5aaaHa^ 



Name 


LEA 

No. 


Urban/ 

Non- 

Urban 


Grant 

Size 

Code 


Percent 

Minority 


Number of 
Activities 


Number of 
Schools Sampled 


Mississippi 

Alcorn 


585 


NU 


7 


10 


2 


4 


Carroll 


586 


NU 


6 


45 


1 


2 


Covington 


332 


NU 


6 


45 


1 


2 


Greenville 


837 


NU 


4 


56 


4 


3 


Hinds 


351 


U 


4 


51 


6 


3 


Jackson 


229 


U 


1 


47 


3 


16 


Jefferson Davis 


678 


NU 


5 


61 


3 


2 


Laurel 


321 


NU 


6 


46 


3 


5 


Leflore 


330 


NU 


5 


83 


1 


4 


Louisville 


344 


NU 


5 


50 


4 


2 


Lowndes 


425 


NU 


6 


48 


1 


2 


Madison 


324 


NU 


6 


79 


2 


2 


Monroe 


316 


NU 


7 


18 


1 


1 


Moss Point 


835 


NU 


5 


37 


5 


5 


North Pike 


386 


NU 


2 


47 


2 


■ 7 


Oktibbha 


338 


NU 


5 


76 


2 


2 


Pontotoc 


583 


NU 


2 


24 


2 


2 


Senatobia 


834 


NU 


7 


50 


3 


1 


Simpson 


629 


NU 


5 


42 


4 


2 


South Panola 


833 


NU 


5 


55 


4 


2 


South Pike 


327 


NU 


7 


67 


6 


1 


Warren 


872 


NU 


6 


39 


3 


2 

■ 




m 



** _ 

'‘M 
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Name 


LEA 

No. 


Urban/ 

Non- 

Urban 


lorth Carolina 






Alamance 


522 


NU 


Anson 


369 


NU 


Brunswick 


223 


NU 


Caswell 1 


222 


NU 


Charlotte- 1 






Mecklenburg 


526 


U 


Cleveland 


528 


NU 


Cumberland 


529 


NU 


Dowe 


844 


NU 


Duplin 


530 


NU 


Durham City 


761 


NU 


Elm City 


367 


NU 


Granville 


686 


NU 


Halifax 


218 


NU 


Harnett 


724 


NU 


Iredell 


359 


NU 


Johnston 


145 


NU 


Kannapolis 


763 


NU 


Kings Mountain City 


356 


NU 


Lexington 


354 


NU 


Martin 


144 


NU 


Monroe 


364 


u 


Moore 


722 


NU 


New Bern 


842 


NU 


Orange 


518 


NU 


Pamlico 


216 


NU 


Robison 


361 


NU 


Sampson 


353 


NU 


Vance 


573 


NU 


Wake 


509 


NU 


Wilson City 


513 


NU 


Winston- Sa.lein 


514 .. 


...NU 



Grant 

Size 

Code 



Percent Number of 
Minority Activities 






Number of 
Schools Sampled 











•"I* SJ 



i-x^i 

f.^1^1 
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Name 



Texas 
Amarillo 
Brenham 
Carthage 
Centerville 
Crosby 
Galveston 
Grapeland 
Hemphill 
Houston 
Jacksonville 
Jasper 
Kilgore 
LaVega 
Leon 
Lubbock 
Lufkin 
Palestine 
San Antonio 
South Park 
Tatum 
Terrell 
Tyler 

Waxahatchie 
West Sabine 
Wichita Falls 
Wilmer- Hutchins 



Urbai 
Non- 
Urban 



Grant I pgj.Q0jjt 
Minority 

Code 



Number of 
Activities ! 


Number of I 
Schools Sampled 1 


4 


6 1 


4 


2 1 


8 


2 1 


3 


1 1 


7 


2 1 


9 


3 1 


2 


1 1 


4 


1 1 


12 


16 1 


6 


4 1 


3 


1 1 


4 


1 1 


7 


2 1 


2 


1 1 


9 


1 1 


5 


6 1 


3 


4 1 


11 


16 1 


7 


5 1 


2 


1 1 


3 


2 1 


8 


3 1 


6 


3 1 


5 


1 1 


5 


3 1 


5 


4 1 




!\ 







Name 


LEA 

No. 


Urban/ 

Non- 

Urban 


Grant 

Size 

Code 


Percent 

Minority 


Number of 
Activities 


Number of 
Schools Sampled 


Virginia 










A 


A 


Charlottesville 


912 


NU 


6 


23 




u 

1 


Chesterfield 


863 


U 


5 


8 


1 

rt 


1 

c 


Dinwiddie 


673 


NU 


5 


52 


6 


0 

<« 


Essex 


572 


NU 


6 


58 


2 


1 

o 


Hampton City 


858 


U 


5 


27 


5 


6 

1 


King George 


783 


NU 


6 


35 


5 


1 

1 


King William 


740 


NU 


6 


73 


5 


1 

o 


Mathews 


056 


NU 


6 


31 


2 


c 


Nelson 


057 


NU 


5 


35 


1 


5 


New Kent 


861 


NU 


5 


57 


6 


1 


Norfolk 


058 


U 


3 


43 


11 


7 

Q 


Northumb erland 


152 


NU 


6 


55 


1 

jk 


O 


Petersburg 


567 


NU 


5 


64 


4 


1 

Q 


Pittsylvania 


859 


NU 


4 


44 


7 


i3 


Powhatan 


060 


NU 


6 


40 


5 


1 

c 


Prince George 


061 


NU 


6 


30 


1 


5 

Q 


Richmond 


149 


U 


2 


71 


9 


O 

c 


Southampton 


860 


NU 


5 


72 


4 


5 


South Boston 














(Halifax) 


069 


NU 


4 


52 


4 


4 

o 


Suffolk 


070 


NU 


6 


47 


3 


4 


Sussex 


782 


NU 


5 


77 


4 

• 


1 
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APPENDIX B 

Included In this appendix are sample copies of the data collection Instruments designed 
and used by RMC during the Phase I study. The five separate Instruments are as 

follows; 



• Interview Form for ESAP Project Director 

• Interview Form for Principal 

• Interview Form for Teacher 

• Interview Form for Student 

• Mall Questionnaire for Member of Bl- Racial 
Advisory Committee 



It was also desired to provide raw data so that readers (and particularly other 
researchers) might make further use of the extensive data base If they wish. Full 
printouts of the several hundred cross tabulations. (and the computer data tapes) that 
were prepared during the analysis have been turned over to the Office of Program 
Planning and Evaluation within USOE. As a further help, RMC has recorded as much 
data as feasible In the sample Instruments of this appendix. The answers are en- 
closed within a rectangle along side each question. For most questions (except many 
open-ended and descriptive questions) the number of respondents who gave each 
particular answer Is shown. For further value, the answers are given separately 
for black (B) and non-black NB) respondents where applicable. These numbers are 
the so-called "marginal data". 
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OMB 51-S71005 

Approval Expires December 31, 1971 



EMERGENCY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 

FOR PROJECT DIRECTOR 



I. D. 
1 


2 


O 


4 


5 


c 


7 


8 


9 


1 • 

10 


Col.l M 


T 


W 


Th 


F 


S 


















(») 


w 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


G 



O 


state Code 


12 


13 


14 


H!r 







I 



S 



i 



Interviewer Nc. 





Team No. 




Time Started 





5 



LEA; 



1 



Address: 



Zip; 



. 



Respondent: 



Date of Interview: 



LEA Tel, :_i )z. 



Area Code 



OE Form 121 
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1. As you know, Oils year many principals and teachers In your school district 
are working In a newly desegregated environment. Many school personnel have 
had previous experience In such a situation whUe others have had only limited 
practice In a desegregated school district setting. In any case, the sltuatlonposes u 
special set of circumstances which school personnel must deal with. Please 
think back to the beginning of the school year. (SHOW CARD "A") Please ■ 



answer each question in terms of the scale 

la. How easy or difficult did you think It 
would be for teachers of different races 
to develop good relations with each other? 



lb. How easy or difficult did you think It 
would be to overcome racial antago- 
nisms between students which might 
cause problems In school or at 
organized school activities? 

l c. How about overcoming difficulties 
in community relations ? 



Id. And, how about overcoming the 
problems of motivating students 
of both races to participate In 
classroom activities and discussions? 



n this card. 


B 


N -B 


Verv ea.SV 


2 


7 




.13 


107 




.15 


94 


Verv difficult 


. 0 


9 


Not applicable (Vol. ) 


. 0 


0 


Don*t Know (Vola ) ««««•««• 


. 1 


0 








Verv easv •«•«««««««««««« 


.. 1 


5 


Easy . 


.. 8 


53 


Difficult ..t************** 


..21 


134 


Very difficult 


1 


17 


Not applicable (Vol« )...... 


0 


1 


Don't Know (VoL ) 


0 


1 








Verv eafiv 


1 


2 


Easy 


.. 4 


52 


Difficult 


..23 


130 


Verv difficult 


.. 3 


32 


Not applicable (Vol. ) 

Don't Know (Vola ) «««««««• 


.. 0 
.. 0 


1 

0 








Verv easv 


0 


3 


Easv 


9 


83 


Difficult ••••••••••••••••< 


21 


lie 


Verv difficult 


0 


13 


Not applicable (Vol. \ 


0 


1 


Don't Know (Vol. ) 


1 


1 



TM 




o 






lo. How easy or difficult did you feel 
It would be for teachers to develop 
good relations with students of a 
different race? 



If. And, how about overcoming the 
problems associated with academic 
gaps between the black and white 
students In the same classroom? 



Ig. How about developing good relations 
between teachers and principals of 
different races? 



Ih. How easy or difficult did you expect 
It would be for teachers and principals 
to work in a multicultural environment ? 





B N-B 


63.SV 


1 3 

14 113 

i'5 95 

. 1 G 

, 0 0 

, 0 0 




niffipilU 


Not applicable (VoL) 

Don't Know (Vol.) 




. 1 0 


very 


, 7 8 

. 18 146 

. 5 59 

. 0 3 

. 0 1 




Very difficult 

Don't Know (Vol. ) 


P3.SV 


0 16 
. 20 150 

. 11 46 

. 0 2 

. 0 1 

. 0 1 




Difficult ••••••••••••• 0 0 0 0 * 


Not applicable (Vol.). ....... 

Don't Know (Vol. ) 


Vprv ca.sv 


. 0 2 

. 15 94 

. 1 117 

. 0 4 

. 0 0 

. 0 0 


^mmrnm»»»00000000000< 


Difficult »mm»»00000000000** 


Very difficult 

Not applicable (Vol.) 

Don't Know (Vol.) 








2. Now, let's turn to something a little different (SHOW CARD "B"). Please look 
at the items on this card. Which do you feel has been the best area of.perfor- 
mance in your district this school year ? Now, which do you feelhas been the biggest 

problem ? 



a. Community relations 

b. Academic performance in an Integrated classroon 

c. Teacher performance in a multi- cultural 

environment ' • 

d. Interracial student to student relations 

e. Interracial student and teacher relations 

f. Interracial teacher to teacher relations 

g. Discipline 

h. Attendance 



Best 

Area 


Greatest 

Problem 
N-B B 


N-B 


4 


28 


4 


25 


1 


14 


6 


91 


5 


33 


2 


15 


10 


39 


1 


15 


0 


23 


4 


5 


6 


64 


1 


0 


0 


6 


8 


44 


5 


9 


i) 


22 



CHECK VS. Q. NO. 2 

3. Why do you consider the best area of performance in your 

district this school year? (PROBE) 
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, , the ereatest problem In your district 

3a. Why do you consider grcawcci h 

this school year? (PROBE) 



NOW I would like to read a list of Items regarding students and toaehers In ^ur 
Ltrlet. For each of these Items. 1 would like you to Indicate whether or Mt 
you have noticed a change since the early part of the school year. (READ IT^ 
(IF ANY CHANGE ASK;) Was that change for better or worse . I 



4a. The attendance of black students since 
the early part of this school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why Is that? (PROBE) 



4b. The attendance of white students since 
the early part of this school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why Is that? (PROBE) 



Better 

No change (GO TO Q. 4b) . 

Worse 

Don't know (Vol. ) (GO TO 
Q. 4b) 



Better 

No change (GO TO Q. 4c) 

Worse 

Don't know (Vol.) (GO TO 
Q. 4c) 



B 



10 

13 

4 



8 

17 

2 

4 



N-B 



105 

80 

4 

28 



23 

152 

10 

26 
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4c. 



5. 



5a. 



5b. 



The way teachers of different races 
relate to each other in their school 
activities since the early part of the 
school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why is that ? (PROBE) 



B 



Better 

No change (GO TO Q. 5) . . 

Worse • 

Don't know (Vol. ) (GO TO 



24 

6 

0 



Q. 5) 

Not applicable (GO TOQ. 5) 



1 

0 



And now something a little different again. For each of the items I read, I v ould 
like you to tell me whether you think there has been an increase or decrease 
since the early part of the school year, or whether it has remained the same 



(READ ITEM) 

The size of the gap in grade level 
achievement between black and white 
students since the early part of this 
school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why Is that? (PROBE) 



The frequency with which black parents 
make individual contacts with school 
personnel since the early part of this 
school year ? 

(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 



Increase 

Decrease 

Remained the same (GO 
TOQ. 5b) 



0 

14 

8 



Don't know (Vol. ) (GO TO 
Q- 5b) 



Increase 

Decrease 

Remained the same (GO 

TO Q. 5c) 

Don't know (Vol. ) (GO TO 
Q. 5c) 



16 

1 

12 

2 



N-B 

149 

59 

2 

7 

0 



10 

110 

55 

41 



100 

20 

65 

32 



6 








6 . 



5c. How about the frequency with which white 
parents make individual contacts with 
school personnel since the early part of 
this school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 



Increase 

Decrease 

Remained the same (GO 

TO Q. 6) 

Don't know (Vol.) (GO TO 
Q. 6) 



B 



16 

4 

8 

3 



And now something different again. For each of the items I read, I would liHc 
you to tell me if the following activities are more or less integrated since the 
early part of the school year or whether the racial mix has remained the sanj^e 

(READ ITEM) 



6a. The mix of students participating in 
school activities since the early part 
of this school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why Is that? (PROBE) 



6b. The student groupings on the campus and 
in the cafeteria since the early part of 
the school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 



More integrated 

Less integrated 

Remained the same (GO 

TO Q. 6b) 

Don't know (Vol. ) (GO TO 
Q. 6b) 



More integrated 

Less integrated 

Remained the same (GO TC 

Q. 6c) 

Don't know (Vol.) (GO TO 
Q. 6c) 



24 

0 

4 

3 



16 

0 

11 

4 



N-B 



51 

23 

120 

23 



148 

2 

57 

10 






88 

3 

103 

33 



'i 

! 
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6c. The racial composition at parent- 
teacher meetings since the early 
part of this school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why Is that? (PROBE) 



More Integrated 
Less Integrated 
Remained the same (GO 

TO Q. 7) 

Don’t know (Vol.) (GO TO 
Q. 7) 



7. For the classroom situations we have 
been discussing, would you use an over- 
all rating of good, fair, or bad for the 
educational achievements of desegregation 
In your school. 

7a. For the situations outside of the classroom 
we have been discussing, would you use an 
overall rating of good, fair or bad for the 
achievements of desegregation In your school. 



Good 

Fair 

Bad 

Good 

Fair 

Bad 



As far as you are concerned, what is the best thing which this 
done this school year to provide for smooth desegregation? (PROBE FOR DETAII5) 



2 ^ , 











9 Are there any major problem areas which exist In this school district that have 
i;ibl mentlonJlj? tt»o.wh.t are they? (PROBE FOR DETAM) 



t 



I 



lOa. to wUch of the are« listed on UU. card your school district received aasla- 
taace under the ESAP program? 

lOb. Amoag Uioae actlvtty categories, how la your ESAP gr«t oarrenOy allocated? 
IOC. was each activity funded entirely from ESAP funds? (U not. what percent was 
ESAP?) 



lOd. 



Per each activity, what la the approalmate breakdown of the ESAP fbnda? 



) 








I 




11. AS tar aa you know, which of the following 

bv ESAP funds In each of the following schools. (FOR EACH SUBACTiyiT^ THE 
PR^ECT SECTOR MENTIONS, GO TO THE SERIES OF QUESTIONS 
SPECIFIED FOR THAT ACTIVITY.) 



name of SCHOOI^ 




transfer to card 80-0 



11 



^,6 




i 



‘ 



I 



f 




i 





la. When did the project 
begin? 

lb. (IF "ENDED”) When 
did the project end ? 
(GO TO Q. 2) 

l c. (IF "NOT BEGUN"’ 
OR "STILL IN 
PLANNING”) When 
Is the project sche- 
duled to begin? 

l d. When Is the project 
scheduled to end ? 





1 


la. 

2 


3 


1 


lb. 

2 


3 


Before 
SdH. *70 


1!M 


21-1 


23-1 


2,5-1 


27-1 


29-1 


Sept. *70 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Oct. *70 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Nov. *70 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Dec. *70 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Jan. *71 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Feb. *71 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Mar. *71 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


Apr. *71 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


M.ay *71 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


June *71 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Sarntner *71 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


Later 


20-1 


22-1 


24-1 


26-1 


28-1 


30-1 


Don t KiifOw 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 



lc> 

2 



Id^ 

2 



31-1 32-1 33-1 34-1 35-1 3G- 

2 2 2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 

4 4 4 4 

5 5 5 5 

6 6 6 6 

7 7 • • 



3 

4 

5 

6 



IF ^*NOT BEOUy^ OR ^^STILL IK PLANNINGV GO TO NEXT ACTIVCTY — 

2a. HOW many of the toUowtag kinds of Individuals, broken down by black ^ 

others, have been employ^ full-time, directly In the , 

(Either new hires or transfers) (SHOW CARD) 

2b. How many of the same kinds of Individuals have been employed part time? 



Outside consultants 

Teachers 

Teachers aides 

Administrative personnel 

Clerical personnel 

Counselors 

Others (SPECIFY) 

Don’t Know (Vol. ) 



Black 


AUO 


thers 


Full Time 


Part Time 


Full Time 


Part Time 


2a. 

1 2 3 


2b. 

12 3 


2a. 

12 3 


1 


2b. 

2 


3 
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the implementation of ESAP activities. (SHOW CARD) 



For which one of these items was the greatest expenditure made for the 



For which item wm the second greatest expenditure made? 



Other written teaching materials 

Audio Visual Equipment 

Testing materials 

Human or Community relations literature. 
Recreation Equipment 



activities ? 



3a 

1 2 



3b. 

3 12 3 



Textbooks 



49-1 50-1 51-1 62-1 53-1 54-1 



Office Supplies .. 

Buses 

School Furnishing 

Renovations 

Additional Space . 
Other (SPECIFY) . 



6 6 6 6 6 6 

7 7 7 7 7 7 

8 8 8 8 8 8 

9 9 9 9 9 9 

0 0 0 0 0 0 



X X X X 

y y y y 



Mewc describe how the personnel and/or materials P«wl>»sod 

project In your school district. (PROBE FOR 

AS MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 



© 




57 - 

58 - 











14 , 
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59 - 

60 - 

79 -© 
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5. (IF PROJECT COMPLETED OR 
UNDERWAY) Has the project been 
carried out as It was originally 
planned or not? 


12 3 

Yes (GO TO Q. 6) ... 16-1 17^1 liT-l 
No 2 2 2 


(IF NOT) In what way has it changed 
and why? (PROBE) 

© 


• 




19- 

20- 


© . 


- 


• 


21- 

22- 






% • f 

« 


23- 

24- 



15 
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SPECIAL COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 



6 . 



Promote UaderstandlCR 

Let's talk a bit about the activity at this school district that deals with 

to other areas where we've talked to people, we’ve heard a lot about how things 
are going. We’ve listed some of the comments and wondered how true they are 
for this school district. (SHOWCARD) For example (READ STATEMENT) Is 
that extremely true for this school district, veiy true, somewhat true, or not 
at all true? 



a. 



b. 



d. 



e. 



"This activity is having a 
positive effec; on changing 
the way one race feels about 
the other in the classroom.” 



better as a consequence of this 
activity. ” 

"Teacher performance seems 
have Improved since this activity 
began.” 

"Even though this activity is 
designed to make desegregation 
earier. people are more nervou 
than ever about racial dl£ferenc< 
and tbs mixing of races. ” 

"Parents are seeking more Info; 
mation about the operations of 
the school In general and the 



Extremely 

True 


Very 

True 


Some- 

what 

True 


Not 
at all 
True 


Vol. 

D.K. 


Not 

Appli- 

cable 




B 


0 


4 


4 


0 


0 


1 




14-B 


5 


19 


3 


1 


0 


0 




B 


1 


3 


3 


0 


2 


0 




N-B 


0 


12 


10 


0 


5 


0 


1 


B 


0 


2 


6 


0 


1 


0 




N>B 


1 


7 


15 


1 


4 


0 




B 


0 


0 


4 


5 


0 


0 




N>B 


0 


2 


4 


22 


0 


0 


I 


B 


1 


5 


2 


0 


1 


0 




N>B 


2 


13 


13 


0 


0 


0 





16 
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SPECIAL COXIMUNTTY PROGRAMS 



7, Community Information 

Let’s talk a bit about the activity at this school district that deals with — 
Jfolh^rcM whore wo-vo Udkod lo people, we’ve heard a lot about how Ihiaga 
are going. We've listed some of the commenU 

for STschool district. (SHOWCARD) For example (READ CTATEMEOT) Is 

that extremely tnie for this school district, very true, somewhat true, or not 



at a 


U true 7 


n 






Some- 


Not 




Not 






Extremely 


Vciy 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Appli* 






True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


a. 


"This activity Is havii^ a 
positive eCfect on changing 


B 


0 


4 


1 


0 


1 


0 




the way one race feels about 
the other in the classroom." 


N-B 


2 


8 


5 


0 


1 


0 


b. 


"Students appear to be performing 
better as a consequence of this 


B 


0 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 




activity. " 


N-B 


0 


6 


6 


1 


2 


1 


c. 


"Teacher performance seems to 


B 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


1 




have improved since this activity 
b^an." 


H-B 


0 


6 


6 


1 


2 


1 


d. 


" Even though this activity is 


B 








A 


n 


n 




designed to make desegregation 
easier, people are more nervous 


0 


0 


1 


14 




V 


N-B 




than ever about racial differences 
and the mixing of races. " 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 






e. 


"parents are seeking more infor- 


B 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 




mation about the operations of 


• 














the school in general and the 
effects of desegregation in parti- 


N-B 


4 


8 


3 


0 


0 


0 




'cular as a result of this project. " 
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Project (Acllvilics) 

1 . 

2 . . 

3. ■ 



n SPECIAL PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES H 



ASK SERIES FOn EACH PROJECT IN SCHOOL DISTRICT 

12 3 

1. What Is the current status of Ulc Not begun yet (GOTO Ic) 16-1 17-1 18-1 

project? Still In progress 2 2 2 

Ended 3 3 3 

Still in planning stages 

(GO TO Ic) 4 4 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 5 5 

la. When did the project lit ihi icjj. 

begin? 123123 123123 

Dcforc 

lb. (IF "ENDED”) When Sci*.’70 is-i 21-1 23-1 2 S-i 27-1 20-1 

did Iha project end? J J \ J 

(GOTO Q. 2) K«. *70 4 4 4 4 4 4 

• ^ • Dee. *70 S S S S S S 

l c. (IF ^'NOT BEGUN” jan. *71 6 6 6 6 6 6 

OR "STILL IN Ftb. '71 7 7 7 7 7 7 

PLANNING") When 8 8 s 8 8 s 3i-i 32-1 33-1 34-1 35-1 3C-i 

... . L %. Apr. ’71 899999 222222 

is the project schc- o o o o o o 333333 

dulcdtobt^n? Jane*71 xxxxxx 444444 

Samtner'71 yyjryyjr 555555 

l d. When Is the project taicr 20-1 22-1 24-1 2G-i 28-1 30-i 6 6 6 6 6 6 

scheduled to end ? DooH iaiOw 222222 777777 



o 

ERIC 



IF "NOT nEniTN" OB "STll.l. m PLAMWING'.' GO TO NEXT ACTIVITY 

2a. How maiQr of the following kinds of individuals, broken down by black and all 

others, have been employed full-time, directly in the activity? 

(Either new hires or transfers) (SHOW CARD) 



2b. How many of the same kinds of individuals have been employed part time? 



Outside consultants ........ 

Teachers 

Teachers aides 

Administrative personnel . . 

Clerical personnel 

Counselors. ............... 

Others (SPECIFY) 



Don't Know (Vol. ) 



Black 


All Others 


Pull Time 


Part Time 


Full Time 


Part Time 


2a. 

12 3 


2b. 

12 3 


2a. 

12 3 


2b. 

12 3 
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3 . 



This next card shows several items or materials which might be purchased for 
the implementation of ESAP activities. (SHOW CARD) 



3a. For which one of these items was the greatest expenditure made for the 

activities ? 



3b. For which item was the second greatest expenditure made? 



Textbooks 

Other written teaching materials 

Audio Visual Equipment 

Testing materials 

Human or Community relations literature . 

Recreation Equipment 

Office Supplies 

Buses 

School Furnishing 

Renovations 

Additional Space 

Other (SPECIFY) 



3a • 3b^ 

1 ~T~ 3 12 3 



49-1 50-1 51-1 

2 2 2 

3 3 3 

4 4 4 

5 5 5 

6 6 6 

7 7 7 

8 S 8 

9 9 9 

0 0 0 

XXX 

y y y 



52-1 53-1 54-1 

2 2 2 

3 3 3 

4 4 4 

5 5 5 

6 6 6 

7 7 7 

8 8 8 

9 9 9 

0 0 0 

XXX 

y y . y 








4. Floaso describe how the personnel and/or materials purchased are boinf; used 

ju the project In your school district, (PROBE FOR 

AS MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 



© 






65- 

66 - 



67- 

58- 
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6. (IF PROJECT COMPLETED OR 
UNDERWAY) Has the project been 
carried out os it was originally 
planned or not? 



12 3 

Yes (GO TO Q. C) ... lG-1 17-1 18-1 
Ho 2 2 2 



(IF NOT) In what, way has it changed 
and why ? (PROBE) 




i 




19- 

20 - 
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SPECIAL PUPIL PEHSONNEL SERVICES 



6. Counseling 

Now, I'd like to ask you about the ^ school district. In 

talking to other participants In similar projects, we've heard many different 
comments about this area. We've recorded them and wondered how true they 
were for this school district. (SHOW CARD) For example (READ STATEMENT) 
Is that extremely true for this school district, very true, somewhat true, or not 

at all true? 



a. 



b. 



c« 



d. 



e. 



f. 



"The counselor was hired prl> 
marlly to help white children 
solve problems that are due t< 
desegregation. " 

"Black and white students have 
changed the way they feel aboi 
each other even though that Is 
of the goals the counselor Is 
striving for. " 

"The new counselors are as 
a help to teachers as they are 
students. " 

"The new counselors have hell 
Inspire black students to di 
academically. " 

"The counselors In this sc 
trlct are not concerned with st 
problems. " 

"The counselors have helped 
vate white students to do bett 
academically. " 

"This counselor was hired pr 
marlly to help black children 
problems that are due to d 
gatlon. " 



Ex 


rcmcly 


Verj' 


Some- 

what 


Not 
at all 


Vol. 


Not 

Appli- 


True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


B 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


N-B 


0 


0 


3 


19 


0 


1 


r ® 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


^ne 














1 N-B 


0 


0 


4 


17 


0 


2 


rxE 


0 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


■0 














1 N-B 


4 


11 


6 


2 


0 


0 


lid 














ater B 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 N-E 


3 


11 


9. 


0 


1 


0 


ndis- 














|clal B 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


1 N-B 


0 


0 


0 


23 


0 


0 


riotl- B 


0 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


N-B 


1 


14 


7 


1 


0 


0 


ll B 


0 


3 


0 


5 


0 


0 


■olve 














,|re- N-B 




1 


5 


12 


0 


1 
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Ill SPECIAL CURRi'CULUM REVISION PROGRAMS 



Project (Activities) 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

III 



ASK SERIES FOR EACH PROJECT IN SCHOOL DISTRICT 



12 3 



1. What is the current status of the Not begun yet (GOTO Ic) lG-1 17-1 18-1 



project? Still in progress 2 2 2 

Endod 3 3 3 

Still in planning stages 

(GO TO Ic) 4 4 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 5 5 



la. When did the project 
begin? 

lb. (IF "ENDED") When 
did the project end ? 
(GO TO Q. 2) 

l c. (IF "NOT BEGUN" 
OR "STILL IN 
PLANNING") When 
is the project sche- 
duled to begin? 

l d. When is the project 
scheduled to end ? 



Ji. 

i 1 

Oeforo 

Sept. *70 19-1 21-1 

Sept. *70 2 2* 

Oct. *70 3 3 

Nov. *70 4 4 

Dee. *70 5 5 

Jan. *71 6 6 

Feb. *71 7 7 

Mar. *71 6 6 

Apr. *71 9 9 

May *71 0 0 

Juno *71 X X 

Summer *71 y y 
Later 20-1 22-1 
Don't 'Know 2 2 



lb, 

3 12 3 



23- 1 25-1 27-1 29-1 

2 2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 

4 4 4 4 

5 5 5 5 

6 6 6 6 

7 7 7 7 

6 6 8 6 

9 9 0 9 

0 0 0 0 

X X X X 

y y y y 

24- 1 .?C-1 28-1 30-1 

2 2 2 2 



Ic. Id. 

12 3 12 3 



31-1 32-1 33-1 31-1 35-1 

2 2 2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 3 

4 4 4 4 4 

5 5 5 5 5 

6 0 6 6 6 

7 7 7 7 7 



3C-1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



IF "NOT BEGUN" OR "STILL IN PLANNING'.' GO TO NEXT ACTIVITY 

2a. How many of the follo\/ing kinds of individuals, broken down by black and all 

others, have been employed full-time, directly in the activity? 

(Either new hires or transfers) (SHOW CARD) 

2b. How many of the same kinds of individuals have been employed part time? 



Outside consultants 


Black 


All Others 


Full Time 


Part Time 


Full Time 


Part Time 


2a. 

1 2 3 


2b. 

12 3 


2a. 

1 2 3 


2b. 

1 2 3 


























Teachers 


















• 








Teachers aides 


























Administrative personnel . . 

Clerical personnel 

Counselors 










































































Others (SPECIFY) 




















































Don't Know (Vol. ) 
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3. This next card shows several items or materials which might be purchased for 
the implementation of ESAP activities. (SHOW CARD) 



3a. For which one of those items was the greatest expenditure made for the 

aotivitles? 



3b. For which item wds the second greatest expenditure made? 



Textbooks 

Other written teaohing materials 

Audio Visual Equipment 

Testing materials 

Human or Community relations literature. 

Recreation Equipment 

Office Supplies 

Buses 

School Furnishing 

Renovations 

Additional Space 

Other (SPECIFY) 



3d* xHji- 

i ”1” 3 12 3 

49-1 50-1 61-1 62-1 53-1 54-1 



2 2 2 

3 3 3 

4 4 4 

5 5 5 

6 6 6 

7 7 7 

8 8 8 

9 9 9 

0 0 0 

X X x 

y y y 



2 2 2 

3 3 3 

4 4 4 

5 5 5 

6 6 6 

7 7 7 

8 8 8 

9 9 9 

0 0 0 

XXX 

y y y 






I 

% 

1 

i 



4. Pleaso describe how the personnel and/or materials purchased are being used 

In the project In your school district. (PROBE FOR 

AS MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 

© 




6. (IF PROJECT COMPLETED OR i £ i 

UNDERWAY) Hos the project been Yes (GO TO Q. 6) . .. 16-1 17-1 18-1 

carried out as It was originally No 2 2 

planned or not ? 



(IF NOT) In what way has It changed 
and why ? (PROBE) 




19- 

20 - 









21- 




22- 


® 


23- 




24- 
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SPECIAL CURRICULUM REVISION PROGRAMS 



6. Multi" Cultural Curriculum 

Lot’s talk a little about activities In this school district. To 

what extent do you agree that the statements I will read are representative of 
this school district? (SHOW CARD) (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely 
true for this school district, very true, somewhat true, or not at all true? 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



f. 



tlon of multl-cultural curricula. 



natural part of the curricula, evi 
If taught by a white. " 



"New curriculum revisions have 
helped Inspire white students to 
better academically. " 



to do better academically as a 
result of new curriculum revlslois."' 



e. 



"Teachers feel at ease with the 
multl-cultural materials. " 



"Teachers do not feel comfortab^ 
with the new multl-cultural 
materials. " 



27 
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Some- 


Not 




Not 


Extremely 


Very 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Appli- 


True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


] B 


0 


2 


0 


0 


4 


0 


|N-B 


2 


7 


7 


0 


1 


1 


' B 
on 


0 


4 


1 


0 


0 


1 


laN-B 


3 


9 


4 


0 


0 


1 


in 


• 












B 


0 


0 


/ 4 

$ 


1 


2 


0 


1 N-B 


0 


6 


9 


0 


1 


1 


|d B 


0 


1 


2 


2 


1 


0 




1 


9 


6 


1 


1 


0 


ffw B 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


1 N-B 


0 


12 


2 


1 


2 


1 


If ® 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


1 N-B 


0 


1 


1 


13 


2 


1 
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SPECIAL CURRICULUM REVISION PROGRAMS 



7. Innovative Tec h niques 

Now I want to you about activities In this school district. 

To what extent do you agree that the statements I will read are representative 
of this school district? (SHOWCARD) (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely 
true for this school district, very true, somewhat true, or not at all true. 







1 






Some- 


Not 




Not 






Extremely 


Very 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Appli- 






True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


a. 


"Teachers are eager to try out 


B 


1 


4 


3 


0 


0 


0 




the new ways of presenting 
materials to students. " 


N-B 


5 


22 


14 


1 


1 


1 


b. 


"Block students respond better 


B 


3 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 




In class when less traditional 




6 


25 


11 










approaches are used. " 


N-B 


0 


5 


1 


c. 


"White students are responsive 


B 


1 


6 


0 


0 


1 


0 




to Innovative presentation of 
materials. " 


N-B 


7 


21 


13 


0 


1 


0 


de 


"White teachers are still using 
'tried and true' methods. " 


B 


0 


1 


6 


1 


0 


0 


e. 


"Black teachers are reluctant to 
change their teaching styles. " 


N-B 


1 


13 


24 


3 


1 


1 


f. 


"There Is no change In the way 
teachers are teaching in this 


B 


0 


1 


4 


3 


0 


0 




school district so far this year,' 


N-B 


2 


7 


23 


8 


2 


1 



79-® 



28 
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IV TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS IV 



Project (Activities) 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 



i 



• ASK SERIES FOR EACH PROJECT IN SCHOOI. DISTRICT 



1. What is the eurrent status of the 
project? 



12 3 

Not begun yet (GO TO Ic) lG-1 17-1 lR-1 

Still in progress 2 2 2 

Ended 3 3 3 

Still in planning stages 

(GO TO Ic) 4 4 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 5 5 



la. Wlicn did the projeet 
begin? 

lb. (IF "ENDED") Wlien 
did the project end ? 
(GO TO Q. 2) 

l c. (IF "NOT BEGUN" 
OR "STILL IN 
PLANNING") When 
is the project sche- 
duled to begin? 

l d. Wlien is the project 
scheduled to end ? 



la. lb. Ic. 1(1. 

123 123 12 3 123 



Before 

21- 1 23-1 

2 2 

3 3 

4 4 

5 5 

6 6 

7 7 

8 8 

9 9 

0 0 

X X 

y y 

22 - 1 21-1 

2 2 



25-1 27-1 29-1 

2 2 2 

3 3 3 

4 4 4 

5 5 5 

6 6 6 

7 V 7 

888 31-1 

9 9 9 2 

0 0 0 3 

XXX 4 

y y y s 

2G-1 28-1 30-1 6 

2 2 2 7 



32-1 33-1 31-1 35-1 3G-1 

2 2 2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 3 

4 4 4 4 4 

5 5 5 5 5 

6 6 6 6 6 

7 7 7 7 7 



Sept. '70 19-1 

Sept. '70 2 

Oct. '70 3 

Nov. '70 4 

ncc. '70 5 

Jail. '71 6 

Feb. '71 7 

Mar. '71 8 

Apr. '71 9 

M.ay '71 0 

Juno '71 X 

Summor'71 y 

L.ator 20-1 

Don't know 2 



IF "NOT BEGUN" OR "STILL IN PLANNING',’ GO TO NEXT ACTIVITY 

2a. How many of the following kinds of individuals, broken down by black and all 

others, have been employed full-time, directly in the activity? 

(Either new hires or transfers) (SHOW CARD) 

2b. How many of the same kinds of individuals have been employed part time ? 



Outside consultants 

Teachers 

Teachers aides 

Administrative personnel .. 

Clerical personnel 

Counselors 

Others (SPECIFY) 



Don't Know (Vol. ) 



Black 


All Others 


Full Time 


Part Time 


Full Time 


Part Time 


2a. 

12 3 


2b. 

12 3 


2a. 

12 3 


2b. 

12 3 



























































































































































































































TRANSFER TO TRAILER COL. 'IS-Q) 

















This next card shows several items or materials which might be purchased for 
the implementation of ESAP activities# (SHOW CAllD) 



For which one of these items was the greatest expenditure made for the 
activities ? 



For which item v/as the second greatest expenditure made? 



Textbooks • • 

Other written teaching materials 

Audio Visual Equipment 

Testing materials 

Human or Community relations literature . 

Recreation Equipment 

Office Supplies 

Buses 

School Furnishing • • 

Renovations 

Additional Space 

Other (SPECIFY) 



3a. 3b. 

12 3 12 



49-1 50-1 

2 2 

3 3 

4 4 

5 5 

6 6 

7 7 

8 8 

9 9 

0 0 



52-1 53-1 
2 2 

3 3 

4 4 

5 5 

6 6 

7 7 

8 8 

9 9 

0 0 



51-1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
0 



3 



54-1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
0 



X X x x x 



y y y y y y 



4. Please describe how the personnel and/or materials purchased are being used 
ijj project in your school district. (PIIOBE FOH 

AS MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 




55- 

5G- 




57 - 



5 . 



(IF PROJECT COMPLETED OR 
UNDERWAY) Has the project been 
carried out as It was originally 
planned or not ? 

(IF NOT) In what way has It changed 
and why ? (PROBE) 

® 



12 3 

Yes (GO TO Q. 6) . . . 16-1 17-1 1^-1 
No 2 2 2 



! 

( 

I 




I 




19- 

20 - 



© 


21- 




22- 




23- 




24- 



32 




TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 



6. Attltudinal 

Let's talk a bit about activities in this school district. 

In other areas where we've talked to people, wc'vc heard a lot about how things 
are going. We've recorded some of the comments and wondered how true they 
are for this school district. (SHOW CARD) For example (READ STATEMENT). 
Is that extremely true for this school district, very true, somewhat true, or not 



at all true ? 













Some- 


Not 




Not 






Extremely 


Very 


what 


at all 


Vol. Appli- 






Ti'uc 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. cable 


a. 


"Due to this activity, black 
teachers are more aware of the 
problems that white teachers 


B 


2 


6 


3 


0 


; 


1 : 




face." 


N-B 


6 


18 


12 


1 




b. 


"The activity has Caused addltiona 


B 


0 


0 


1 


10 


1 


0 




friction between white and black 
teachers." 


N-B 


0 


0 


3 


34 


0 


2 


c. 


"All the programs in the world 
won't change the way teachers 


B 


0 


0 


1 


11 


0 


0 




of one race feel about students 
of the opposite race. " 


N-B 


0 


0 


1 


37 


0 


1 


d. 


"As a result of their participation 
in this project, white teachers are 


B 


0 


9 


2 


0 


1 


0 




relating more positively to black 
teachers. " 


N-B 


7 


20 


10 


0 


0 


2 


e. 


"White teachers have been able to 


B 


0 


6 


4 


0 


1 


1 




adjust to teaching black students 






20 


13 




0 


0 




much more easily because of this 
activity. " 


N-B 


3 


1 


2 








f. 


"Black teachers have established 
good rapport with white students 


B 


0 


5 


5 


0 


1 


0 




through the aid of this program. " 


N-B 


2 


17 


17 


1 


0 


3 


g* 


"This activity makes it possible 
to change or modify one' s approac 


B 


2 


8 


1 


0 


0 


0 




to teaching in a desegregated 
environment. " 


N-B 


9 ■ 


22 


7 


0 


0 


2 



I 



I 



o 

ERIC 

'JJIILff 
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TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 



7. Basic Learning Skills 

I want to talk to you about the activities in this school dis- 

trict. In talking to participants in similar projects, we ve heard a lot about how 
things are going. We've recorded some of the comments and wondered how true 
they are for this school district. (SHOW CARD) (READ STATEMENT) Is that 
extremely true for this school district, very true, somewhat true, or not at all 













Some- 


Not 




Not 






Extremely 


Very 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Appli- 






True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


cl« 


"The benefits of this activity 


B 


1 


■ 0 


2 


0 


2 


2 




are evident in the academic 
performance of most students. " 


N-B 


4 


13 


18 


0 


6 


1 


b. 


"Even with the new skill training 


B 




0 


3 


2 


1 


1 




program, white teachers still do 


"N-B 


0 


1 


15 


24 


1 


1 




not like dealing with black students, 


1 






c. 


"White students are responding 


B 


0 


2 


5 


0 


0 


0 




favorably to black teachers as a 
result of this project. " 


N-B 


2 


12 


24 


0 


3 


1 


d. 


"Even with the new skill training 
program, black teachers still do 


B 


0 


0 


2 


3 

24 


1 


1 




not like dealing with white students, 


"N-B 


0 


0 


11 


4 


2 


e. 


"Black children are responding 
favorably to white teachers as a 


B 


1 


0 


6 


0 


1 


0 




result of this project. " 


N-B 


1 


13 


23 


0 


1 


2 



34 






TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 



8. Aides 

Now I’d like to talk a little about the in ti'is school dis- 

trict. In the course of this project, we have heard many statements about 
this area. To what extent do you feel they are true for this school district. 
(SHOW CARD) (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely true for this school 
district, very true, somewhat true, or not at all true? 













Some- 


Not 




Not 






Extremely 


Very 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Appli- 






T 


rue 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


a. 


"Students perform poorly with 


B 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 




any aide regardless of race. ” 


N-B 


0 


0 


0 


14 


1 


0 


b. 


"White students don't respect 


B 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


- 


black aides. " 


N-B 


0 


0 


0 


14 


1 


0 


c. 


"Black teachers are uneasy when 


B 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 




a white aide is assigned to their 


N-B 


0 


0 


0 


14 


1 


0 




classes." 
















d. 


"Only an aide of the same race as 


B 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 




the student Is capsible of motivating 


0 


0 


0 


14 


1 


0 




that student to better performance 


1 ." 














e. 


"A white teacher is more careful 


B 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


I 


In her treatment of black students 








f\ 


1 A 


1 


A 




when a black aide is present. " 


N-B 


0 


0 


0 


14 


1 


U 


f. 


"Black students don't respect 


•R 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 




white aides. " 




















N-B 


0 


0 


0 


14 


1 


0 
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! 



Project (Activities) 

1 . 



V SPECIAL STUDENT TO STUDENT PROGRAMS V 



3. 



ASK SERIES FOR EACH PROJECT IN SCHOOL DISTRICT 

12 3 

1. What is the current status of the Not besun yet (GOIO Ic) 16-1 17-1 18-1 

project? Still in projjress 2 2 2 

Ended 3 3 3 

Still in planning; stages 

(GO TO Ic) 4 4 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 5 5 

la. When did the projeet iiL ic^. lik 

begin? i i a 1 2 ii 12 2 12 

Re fore 

lb. (IF "ENDED") Wlien Sopi. '70 in-i 21-1 23-1 25-1 27-1 29-1 

' Sept. '70 222222 

did the px eject end? 233 333 

(GO TO Q. 2) Nov. '70 1 4 4 4 4 4 

... .. Dee. '70 & 5 5 5 5 5 

l c. (IF "NOT BEGUN j^n. '71 (j 0 G C 6 6 

OR "STILL IN Fch. '71 7 7 7 7 7 7 

PLANNING") \Vhen m- ® ® ® 9 0 9 '"‘J '''2 ''’2 '“2 '''2 

is the project schc- 000000 33333 

dulcd to begin? June *71 xxxxxx 444 4 4 

Summer *71 yyyyyy 55555 

l d. Wlien Is the project Later 20-1 22-1 21-1 2 G -1 28-1 30-1 6 6 6 6 6 

scheduled to end? ooirt know 222222 7 7 t t t 



3G-1 

2 

3 

4 
5 . 
G* 



IF ^^NOT BEGUN^^ OR ^^STILL IN PLANNINGV GO TO NEXT ACTIVITY 

2a. How many of the following kinds of individuals, broken dowm by black and all 

others, have been employed full-time, directly in the activity? 

(Either new hires or transfers) (SHOW CARD) 

2b. How many of the same kinds of individuals have been employed part time ? 



Outside consultants 

Teachers 

Teachers aides 

Administx’ative personnel . . 

Clerical pex'scnnel 

Counselors 

Others (SPECIFY) 



Black 


All Others 


Full Time 


Part Time 


Full Time 


Pail Time 


2a. 

12 3 


2b. 

12 3 


2a. 

1 2 3 


2b. 

12 3 



























































































































































































































TRANSFER TO TRAILER COL. 78-0 

^ 85 ' 






i 






Don't I<fnow (Vol.,) 



3. This next card shows several items or materials which might be purchased for 
the implementation of ESAP activities. (SHOW CARD) 



3a. For which one of these items was the greatest expenditure made for the 

activities ? 



3b. For which item was the second greatest expenditure made? 



Textbooks 

Other written teaching materials 

Audio Visual Equipment 

Testing materials 

Human or Community relations literature . 

Becreation Equipment 

Office Supplies 

Buses 

School Furnishing 

Renovations . 

Additional Space 

Other (SPECIFY) 




3a. 3b. 

2 3 12 3 



50-1 51-1 
2 2 

3 3 

4 4 

5 5 

6 6 

7 7 

8 8 

9 9 

0 0 



53-1 54-1 
2 2 

3 3 

4 4 

5 5 

6 6 

7 7 

8 8 

9 9 

0 0 



52-1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
0 



X X X X XX 

y y y y y y 



37 





1 >: 



! 

i 

! 



4. Please describe how the pcx’sonncl and/or materials purchased are being 

jjj project in your school district. (PROBE FOR 

AS MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 




I 



55- 

56- 







57 - 

58- 



© 



38 



59- 
GO- . 

79-0 








5. (IF PROJECT COMPLETED OR 

UNDERWAY) Has the project been Yes (GO TO Q. G) . . . 

carried out as it was originally No 

planned or not ? 

(IF NOT) In what way has it changed 
and why? (PROBE) 

® 



19- 

20 - 




21 - 

22 - 





23 

24 



STUDENT-TO-STUDENT PROGRAMS 



6 . 



Let's talk a little about the activity going on in this 

school district. I would like to read some comments we have heard on this 
throughout the course of this study and I would like you to tell me to what extent 
each is true for your school district. (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely 
true, very true, somewhat time, or not at aU true for this school district. 
(REPEAT FOR EACH) 



a. 



b. 



"Black students are less sus- 
picious of white students as a 
result of the activity. " 



siastic about participating in 
various activities with black 
students as a result of this project. 



sions through these activities, 
most students are performing 
better in class. " 



d. 



e. 



f. 



"White students actually enjoy 
bi-racial class situation, than! 
to these activities. " 



a result of this activity," 



racial class situations due to tq 
effects of this activity. " 



Ex 


fremcly 


Very 


Some- 

what 


Not 
at all 


Vol. 


Not 

Appli- 




True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


B 


1 


6 


3 


0 


1 


0 


N-B 


7 


17 


10 


2 


1 - 

1 


0 


B 


2 


3 


5 


0 


I 

1 


0 


N-B 


3 


13 


17 


2 


2 


0 


;ct." 














B 


0 


2 


5 


0 


4 


0 


N-B 


1 


10 


18 


0 


7 


1 


B 


1 


3 


3 


0 


3 


0 


^ N-B 


0 


10 


19 


1 


5 


1 


lliS. " 














,r ® 


0 


5 


4 


0 


2 


0 


1 N-B 


0 


9 


20 


3 


2 


1 


B 


0 












as 


1 


5 


2 


2 


0 


NB 


0 












6 


18 


4 


6 


2 


Be ® 


0 


6 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 NB 


0 






a 






11 


19 


8 


0 



O 

ERIC 
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m 



79 - @ 



£ 









\1 BUSSING VI 



Project (Activities) 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 






ERIC 



ASK SERIES FOR EACH- PROJECT IN SCHOOL DISTRICT 

12 3 

1. What is the current stiitus of the Not begun yet (GO TO Ic) l(i-l 17-1 18-1 

project? Still in progress 2 2 2 

Ended 3 3 3 

Still in planning stages 

(GO TO Ic) 4 4 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 5 5 



la. When did the project 
begin? 


Before 


lb. (IF "ENDED”) Wlien 


Sept. '70 


did the project end? 


Sept. '70 
Oct. '70 


(GO TO Q. 2) 


Nov. '70 




Dec. '70 


Ic. (IF "NOT BEGUN" 


Jan. '71 


OR "STILL IN 


Feb. '71 


PLANNING”) When 


Mar. '71 


is the project sche- 


Apr. '71 
May '71 


duled to begin ? 


June '71 


Id. Wlien is the project 


Summer '71 
Later 


scheduled to end ? 


Don't ioiow 



la. 

2 



lb. 

2 



Ic. 

2 



Id. 

2 



19-1 21-1 23-1 25-1 27-1 29-1 



2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 
0 
X 

y 



2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 
0 
X 

y 



2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 
0 
X 

y 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
0 
X 

y 



2 

3 

4 

5 
C 

7 

8 
9 
0 
X 

y 



20-1 22-1 24-1 2G-1 28-1 30-1 

2 2 2 2 2 2 



31-1 32-1 33-1 31-1 35-1 3C-1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



IF "NOT BEGUN” OR "STILL IN PLANNING'.' GO TO NEXT ACTIVITY 

2a. How many of the following kinds of individuals, broken down by black and all 

others, have been employed full-time, directly in the activity ? 

(Either new hires or transfers) (SHOW CARD) 

2b. How many of the same kinds of individuals have been employed part time? 



Outside consultants 

Teachers 

Teachers aides 

Administrative personnel . . 
Clerical personnel ........ 

Counselors . ..... . ... . . . . . . 

Others (SPECIFY) 

Don^t Know (^7ol. ) . . . . . . . . . 



Black 


All Others 


Full Time 


Part Time 


Full Time 


Part Time 


2a. 

12 3 


2b. 

12 3 


2a. 

12 3 


2b. 

12 3 


















































































... 


















































< 























































































TRANSFER TO TRAILER COL. 78-(^ 




3 



This next card shows several items or materials which might be purchased for 
the implementation of ES.AP activities . (SHOW CARD) 






**• V " 0-* 

•ifsr 




ERLC 

'MMUlfflTLiU 



3a. For which one of these items was the greatest expenditure made for the 

activities ? 



3b. For which item was the second greatest expenditure made? 



3a. 

2 



3b. 

2 



Textbooks 5»-l 51-1 52-1 53-1 54-1 

Other written teaching materials 2 2 2 2 2 

Audio Visual Equipment 3 3 3 3 3 

Testing materials ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Human or Community relations literature . 5 5 5 5 5 

Recreation Equipment 6 6 6 ® „ 

Office Supplies ^ '[ 

Buses 8 8 8 8 8 

School Furnishing ^ ^ ^ « n 

Renovations ® ® ® 

Additional Space x x x x x x 

Other (SPECIFY) ^ y y y y y y 



42 



29E 



4. Please describe how the personnel and/or materials purchased are being used 
jjj 4he project in your school district. (PROBE FOR 



AS MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 



© 



55- 

56- 






57- 

58- 



© 



59- 

60- 



ERIC 



43 

ii 



79- (11 






I 

i 



5. (IF PROJECT COMPLETED OR 
UNDERWAY) Has the project been 
carried out as it was originally 
planned or not? 



Yes (GO TO Q. 6) . . . 
No 



12 3 

16-1 17-1 18-1 
2 2 2 



(IF NOT) In what way has it changed 
and why ? (PROBE) 




19- 

20 - 




.-• V •' 






’.'rJ-; -C 

, V 



.fimi 



® 



21 - 

22 - 



23 

24 



y ■' 




s 






6. Do black and white students usually 


Vps 


. . . 25-1 


Nn 


2 


nci 0 lO ouo irom sciioox to^Cviicx lih 
the same bus? 


Don't know (Vol.) . . . . 


3 


7. Does this school district utilize a 
"late bus" policy so that students 
can stay after school for extra- 
curricular activities or disciplinary 
reasons ? 


Yps 


5 


No 


6 


Don't know (Vol. ) . . . 


7 



79- (12 











Project (Activities) 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 



VII COMPENSATORY OR REMEDIAL EDUCATION CLASSES VII 



ASK- y;KnTES FOR EACH PROJECT IN SCHOOL DISTRICT 



1. Wliat is the current status of tlic 

pro j e ct ? 



Not begun yet (GOTO Ic) lG-1 17-1 18-1 

Still ill progress 

Ended 

Still in planning stages 

(GO TO Ic) 

Other (SPECIFY) 



2 

3 

4 

5 



2 

3 

4 

5 



2 

3 

4 

5 



la. When did the projeet 
begin? 


Before 


lb. (IF "ENDED") \Vlien 


Sept. '70 


did the projeet end? 


Sept. '70 
Oct. '70 


(GO TO Q. 2) 


Nov. '70 


le. (IF "NOT BEGUN" 


Dec. '70 
J.-ui. '71 


OR "STILL IN 


Fch. '71 


PLANNING") ^Vhen 


M.ar. '71 
Apr. '71 
M.ay '71 


is the projeet sehe- 


duled to begin? 


June '71 


Id. Wlien is the projeet 


Summer '71 
L.atcr 


scheduled to end ? 


Don't 'Know 



la. 

2 



lb. 

2 



Ic. 

2 



Id. 

2 



10-1 21-1 23-1 25-1 27-1 20-1 



2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 
0 
X 

y 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
0 
X 

y 



2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 
0 
X 

y 



2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 
0 
X 

y 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
0 
X 

y 



2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 
0 
X 

y 



20-1 22-1 24-1 2G-1 28-1 30-1 

2 2 2 2 2 2 



31-1 32-1 3G-1 34-1 35-1 3C- 



2 

3 

4 

5 

c 

7 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



IF ’*NOT BEGUN" OR ''STILL IN PLANNINGV GO TO NEXT ACTIVITY 

2a. How many of the following kinds of individuals, broken down by blaek and all 

others, have been employed full-time, direetly in the activity? 

(Either new hires or transfers) (SHOW CARD) 

2b. How many of the same kinds of individuals have been employed part time ? 



Outside eonsultants 

Teachers 

Teaehers aides 

Administrative personnel . 
Clcrieal personnel ....... 

Counselors 

Others fSPECIFY) 

Don't Know (Vol. ) 



Blaek 


All Others 


Full Time 


Part Time 


Full Time 


Pali; Til 


ne 

3 


1 


2a. 


3 


2b. 


3 


1 


2a. 


3 


1 


2b. 


2 


1 2 


2 


2 


1 


1 . 























































































































































































































TRANSFER TO TRAILER COL. 78-(t) 

46 '' '■ 






► 



t ; 

I 

I 

i 

I 



f 

i 



\ 



I 






3. This next card shows several items or materials which might be purchased for 
the implementation of ESAP activities. (SHOW CARD) 



3a. For which one of these items was the greatest expenditure made for the 

activities ? 



3b. For which item was the second greatest expenditure made? 

3a. 3b. 

12 3 12 3 

Textbooks 

Other written teaching materials 

Audio Visual Equipment 

Testing materials 

Human or Community relations literature . 

Recreation Equipment 

Office Supplies 

Buses 

School Furnishing 

Renovations 

Additional Space 

Other (SPECIFY) 



49-1 50-1 51-1 

2 2 2 

3 3 3 

4 4 4 

5 5 5 

6 6 6 

7 7 7 

8 8 8 

9 9 9 

0 0 0 

XXX 

y y y 



52-1 53-1 54-1 
2 2 2 

3 3 3 

4 4 4 

5 5 5 

6 6 6 

7 7 7 

8 8 8 ;■ 

9 9 9 

0 0 0 

X x x 

y y y 










47 












7 / . 



4. Please describe how the personnel and/or materials purchased arc being used 
in the ^ project in your school district. (PROBE FOR 



AS MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 



© 




55 “- 

56- 






57- 

58- 





5. (IF PROJECT COMPLETED OR 
UNDERWAY) Has the project been 
carried out as It was originally 
planned or not? 



12 3 

/es (GO TO Q. 6) ... 16-1 1^1 18*-1 
No 2 2 2 



(IF NOT) In what way has it changed 
and why ? ( PROBE) 









«cBe5Bsmij9&S%S!g^^ 



M 

0 - 
' v‘fe‘* 



i 

i 



& 



Project (Activities) 

1 . • 

2 . 

3. 



VIII OTHERS VIII 



ask series for each project in school district 



1. Wliat is the current status of the 
project? 



2 

3 

4 

5 



2 

3 

4 

5 



2 

3 



Not begun yet (GOTO Ic) 16-1 17-1 18-1 

Still in progress 

Ended 

Stili in planning stages 

(GO TO Ic) 

Other (SPECIFY) 







la. 








lb. 






ic. 






Id. 






1 


2 


3 




1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


Before 




























Sept. '7C 


19-1 


21-1 


23- 


-1 


25-1 


27-1 


29-1 














Sept. '70 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 














o 

o 

»-*■ 

o 


3 


3 




3 


3 


3 


3 














Nov. '70 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 














Dec. '70 


5 


5 




5 


5 


5 


5 














Jan. '71 


6 


6 




6 


6 


6 


6 














Feb. '71 


7 


7 




7 


7 


7 


7 














Mar. '71 


8 


8 




8 


8 


8 


8 


31-1 


32-1 


33-1 


34-1 


35-1 


30- 1 


Apr. '71 


9 


9 




9 


9 


9 


9 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


May '71 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


June '71 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Summer '71 


y 


y 




y 


y 


y 


y 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Later 


20-1 


22-1 


24-1 


2G-1 


28-1 


30-1 


6 


6 


6 


G 


6 


6 


Don't know 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


1 



la. When did the project 
begin? 

lb. (IF "ENDED") When 
did the project end? 
(GO TO Q. 2) 

l c. (IF "NOT BEGUN" 
OR "STILL IN 
PLANNING") When 
is the project sche- 
duled to begin? 

l d. When is the project 
scheduled to end? 



IF "NOT BEGUN" OR "STILL IN PLANNING'.' GO TO NEXT ACTIVITY 

2a. How many of the following kinds of individuals, broken down by black and all 

others, have been employed full-time, directly in the activity? 

(Either new hires or transfers) (SHOW CARD) 

2b. How many of the same kinds of individuals have been employed part time? 



Outside consultants 

Teachers 

Teachers aides 

Administrative personnel . . 
Clerical personnel ........ 

Counselors ............... 

Others (SPECIFY) 

Don^t IOio\v (^Tol. ) ..... . . . 



Black 


All Others 


Full Time 


Part Time 


Full Time 


Part Time 


2a. 

1 2 3 


2b. 

12 3 


2a. 

1 2 3 


2b. 

12 3 




































































































































































!’■ 
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TRANSFER TO TRAILER COL. 78-(s) 



3. This next card shows several items or materials which might be purchased for 
the implementation of ESAP activities. (SHOW CARD) 



3a. For which one of these items was the greatest expenditure made for the 

activities ? 



3b. For which item was the second greatest expenditure made? 



Textbooks 

Other written teaching materials 

Audio Visual Equipment 

Testing materials 

Human or Community relations literature . 

Recreation Equipment 

Office Supplies 

Buses 

School Furnishing 

Renovations 

Additional Space 

Other (SPECIFY) 



3a. 

12 3 

49-1 50-1 51-1 

2 2 2 

3 3 3 

4 4 4 

5 5 5 

6 6 6 

7 7 7 

8 8 8 

9 9 9 

0 0 0 



3b. 

12 3 

52-1 53-1 54-1 
2 2 2 

3 3 3 

4 4 4 

5 5 5 

6 6 6 

7 7 7 

8 8 8 

9 9 9 

0 0 0 



X X X X 

y y y y 



X X 

y y 




// ■ 




SsMstoiui 







4. Please deseribe how the personnel and/or materials purehased arc being used 
jji projeet in your school distriet. (PROBE FOR 

AS MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 





! 




55- 

56- 






5. (IF PROJECT COMPLETED OR 
UNDERWA Y) Has the project been 
carried out as It was originally 


1 2 3 

Yes (GOTOQ. 6) ... 61-1 62-1 63-1 

2 2 2 

No ................ — 


planned or not ? 




(IF NOT) In what way has it ehixnged 
and why ? (PROBE) 






64- 




65- 




66- 




67- 








GENERAL SCHOOL DISTRICT INFORMATION (GSDI) 


B 


N-B 


A. Has this school district received 

any technical assistance from 
U. S. Office of Education staff 


Yps 


8 


51 


No (GO TO B) 


23 


166 









specifically for the ESAP project 
grants ? 



Al. (IF "YES") For which activities has the school district received technical aid ? 
(READ LIST) 

A2. (FOR EACH MENTIONED) Please describe the technical assistance you are 
receiving for the program ? 



Al A2 (DESCRIPTION) 



1 


a. Special Community Programs: 

18- 

19- 


2 


b. Special li’upil Personnel Services: 

20- 

21- 


3 


c. Special Curricidum Revision Programs; 


22- 

23- 


4 


d. Teacher Preparation Programs: 

24- 

25- 


5 


e. Special Student— Slndcnt Programs; 

26- 

27- 


G 


f. Bussing; 

28- 

29- 


7 


g. Compensatory or Remedial Education 
Classes: 

SC- 

SI- 


8 


1 1 
(N CO 
CO CO 

1 



55 






Bl. (SHOW CARD) How would you rate the effectiveneii'ij of the assistance 
provided by the United States Office of Education in plannii^ for the ESAP 
projects and providing assistance in preparing project appUcations? Would 
you say that the assistance has been extremely effective, very effective, 
somewhat effective, a little effective, or not at all effective. 



B2. And, how would you rate the effectiveness of OE in providing swift action 
upon your ESAP application once received by OE ? 



B3. And, how would you rate the effectiveness of technical assistance in the 
planning and operation of ESAP program once they were funded? 



Extremely 


Very 


Somewhat 


A little 


Not at all 


Vol. 


Effective 


Effective 


Effective 


Effective 


Effective 


D.K. 


B N-B 


B N-B 


B N-B 


B N-B 


B N-B 


B N-B 



Bl. 


Preparing Project 
applications 


7 

• 


43 


9 


64 


6 


47 


3 


25 


2 


27 


1 


9 


B2. 


Swift action 


• 10 


94 


15 


89 


4 


11 


0 


9 


0 


7 


0 


5 


B3. 


planning and 
operation 


• 6 


29 


7 


63 


4 


20 


2 


16 


6 


33 


2 


16 



C. How many students are enrolled in 
this school district? 

Cl. What proportion of this school 
district's enrollment is: 



37- 

38- 



No, Students 39- 

40- 

Black 41- 

42- 

Whltc (non-Spanish speaking) 43- 

44- 

Indian American 45- 

46- 

Spanish speaking 47- 

48- 

Other (SPECIFY) 49- 

50- 





56 




D. We realize that there arc many considerations in setting up the ESAP program 
and getting activities underway. Please tell me about the start-up difficulties 
which you have experienced. (PROBE) 



E. Can you tell me whose opinions were considered when application was made 
for the ESAP grant? Anyone else? (PROBE) 





B N-B 


El. Were you involved? Yes 

No 


28 203 

3 .12 


1? niH vnii nartininatG in the devfiloDmpnt Ygs ••• 


. 28 210 

- 3 6 


r\f iliG imnl ATYiAnt?).iiinn hIrha nn the nldJiliGd No ••«•••••••••••••••••••• 


usage of the personnel and/or material 
made available by ESAP funds ? 



57 





B N-B 


G. Have any ESAP funds been used for Yes 

comprehensive planning, renovations, No (GO TO Q. H) 

and/or portable classrooms ? Don't loiow (GO TO Q. H) . , 


24 109 

7 107 

0 0 


Gl. (IF "YES") What proportion of your Percent 

ESAP funds have gone into and/or 
are earmarked for comprehensive 
planning, renovations, and/or portable 
classrooms ? 




H. ESAP programs vary quite a bit in how Extremely 

directly they are related to dcsegre- Very 

gation. How closely is the ESAP Somewhat 

program in your school district related Not at all 

to desegregation; extremely closely. Don't Icnow (Vol. ) (GO TO 

very closely, somewhat closely, or not NEXT SECTION) 


13 97 

16 95 

2 22 

0 2 

0 0 



at all closely. 



HI. Why do you feel that way? (PROBE) 





59- 

60- 



80- (4) 





58 
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PERSONAL DATA 





iNuw, 1 wuulu Xilvt; lu ctsi\. ju&L cl 

your age: 


A/ UUt:&tlUJLS c 


luuut yuuiocii. rijLot) wxiai 

B N-B 


* XO 

B 


N-B 






Under 21 • 




4 


34 






21-25 




8 


35 






26-30 . . . . 


3 14 46-50 


4 


37 






31-35 .... 




3 


21 








56 or older 


• 6 


48 








B 


N-B 


B. 


what is the highest academic degree 


Some College 


. 0 


1 




that you hold ? 




aa 


• 0 


0 






ba/bs 


. 0 


20 








ma 


» 12 


70 








MS 


, 7 


13 








MAT 


. 0 


3 








M. Ed 


. 9 


77 








Ed.D 


1 


12 








Ph.D 


1 


4 








Other (SPECIFY) 


1 


16 


C. 


Are you currently undertaking addi- 


Yes 


• 12 


89 




tional studies ? 




No (GO TO Q. D) ...... 


• 19 


128 


Cl. 


Toward which degree are you working? 


AA 


. 0 


1 








BA/BS 


. 0 


1 








MA 


0 


4 








MS 


0 


2 








MAT . 


0 


0 








M.Ed 


. 0 


5 








Ed.D 


. 4 


16 








Ph.D 


. 4 


16 








None 


3 


?.9 








Other (SPECIFY) 


_ 1 


12 







59 



. 

ERIC 



3e8 










Vv,;; ' ‘ V- ■ 






D. Do you hold a position other than 
that of ESAP project director? 



Dl. (IF "YES") What other position(s) 
do you hold? 



E- How long have you been involved in 
this state's educational system? 



El. And how long have you been Involved 
In the educational profession? 





Yes 

No (GO TO Q. E) 



Superintendent • • • 

Asst. Superintendent ...... 

Principal 

Asst. Principal 

Other Administrative ...... 

(SPECIFY) 

Teacher 

Not in Education 

(SPECIFY) ' 

Other (SPECIFY) 



Less than 1 year .......... 

1 - Less than 2 years 

2 “ Less than 3 years . . . . . . 

3 - Less than 4 years 

4; - Less than 5 years ...... 

5 “ Less than 10 years . . . . . 

10 - Less than 15 years . . . . 

15 or more years 



Less than 1 year 

1 - Less than 2 years . . . . ; 

2 - Less than 3 years . . . . . 

3 - Less than 4 years ..... 

4 - Less than 5 years . . . . . 

5 - Less than 10 years . . . . 
10 - Less than 15 years . . . 
15 or more years .. . . . . . . . 



B N-B 



27 209 

4 8 



3 77 

4 40 

1 3 

2 0 

16 77 

1 6 

0 2 

5 22 



1 2 

0 4 

0 3 

2 0 

0 7 

1 28 

5 45 

22 128 



1 1 

0 2 

0 0 

1 0 

0 3 

2 28 

5 39 

22 146 




ERIC 



60 




f 






1 

a 



; V." '' 






■ •••.' 



INTERVIEWER; DO NOT ASK 





B 


N-B 


SEX 








29 


198 


Male 

Female 


2 


20 


RACE 






Black 


31 


217 


White (non-Spanish spoakii 


g) 0 


0 


Indian American 


0 


0 


Spanish speaking 


0 


1 


Other 


0 


0 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH I 

Time Ended 



80-0 













A .. • 






0MB 51-S71005 

Approval Expires Decemljor :n, 1971 



EMERGENCY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 

FOR PRINCIPAI. 



I. D. 






LEA 






Proj. 



4 



© 



10 



© 



Col. 



iM 



11- 



Inlervicwer No. 



Team No. 



T 



W 



V 



Th 



Q 


State Code | 


12 


• I'.'i 


14 1 


o 




1 



Time Started 



P 



LEA: 



School: 



Address: 



Zin: 



Respondent; 






• 'hy- 

m 

• 

.. W- 

■.■•ai-'v 

1 

■'■avi 



|er!c; 



Date of Interview: 



School Tel ; I ) 



Area Code 



INTRODUCd'ORY STATKAIENT 

As you probably know, the United States Office of Education has a program 
designed to provide Emergency School Assistance to school districts undergoing 
desegregation. 

As part of this program, we are talking to principals, teachers, students, 
and project directors in many of the school districts that are receiving funds. 
Through these interviews we hope to determine which projects are most useful 
to local districts. 

We are from Resource Management Corporation, a private research 
company located in Maryland, and are under contract to the Office of Education 
to carry out this study. Your answers will be completely anonymous. Only 
tabulated regional and national statistics which have no association with your 
name will be given to the Office of Education. Therefore, your answers will 

be held in strict confidence between you and me. 

I am asking for your name and school telephone number so that my field 
supervisor can validate this interview. When my field supervisor has finished 
validation procedures, the coygrjhggLwi^^ 



..v; ;• 

f yV 






IF SCHOOL IS "SEGREGATED”, SKIP QUESTION 1 - QUESTION 10; THE ATTITUDE 
QUESTIONS AT THE END OF EACH ACTIVITY; AND QUESTION B, C, AND Cl, IN 
THE GENERAL SCHOOL INFORMATION SECTION. 

IF "ONE OR MORE STUDENTS OF ANOTHER RACE" (I. E., TOKEN INTEGRATION), 
ASK QUESTIONS STARTING WITH QUESTION 1 AND CONTINUING UNTIL RESPONDENT 
DOES NOT' THINK IT IS APPLICABLE TO ASK RACE ORIENTED QUESTIONS. AT THAT 
POINT, FOLLOW THE ABOVE "SEGREGATED" SKIP PA'ITERN. 



1. This year many school personnel are working in a newly desegregated 
school environment. Many of you have had previous experience in such 
a situation while others have had only limited practice in a desegregated 
school setting. In any case, the situation poses a special set of circum- 
stances which school personnel must deal with. Please think back to the 
beginning of the school year. (SHOW CARD "A") Please answer each 
question in terms of the scale on this card. 



a. How easy or difficult did you 
think it would be for principals 
to develop good relations with 
teachers of another race ? 



b. How easy or difficult did you think 
it would be to overcome racial 
antagonisms between students which 
might cause problems at organized 
school extracurricular activities? 



c. How about overcoming difficulties 
in community relations ? 



d. And, how about overcoming the 
problems of motivating students 
of both races to piirticipate in 
classroom activities and 
discussions? 

■ i . 

' 2 





B 


N-B 


Very easy 


44 

• 


132 


Easy 


. 


397 


Difficult 


’ 45 

• 


84 


Very difficult 


4 

• 


5 


Not Applicable (Vol. ) 


1 

• 


2 


Don't Know (Vol. 


. 1 


2 


Very easy 


. 14 


27 


Easy 


. 95 


242 


Difficult 


. 69 


276 


Very difficult 


. 5 


39 


Not Applicable (Vol. ) .... 


. 7 


32 


Don't Know (Vol. )........ 


. 1 


4 


Very easy 


. 21 


26 


Easy 


. 59 


233 


Difficult 


. 95 


284 


Very difficult 


. 12 


60 


Not Applicable (Vol^ 


. 1 


2 


Don't Know (Vol.). 


. 2 


3 


Very easy 


. 15 


15 


Easy 


.109 


251 


Difficult ................ 


. 57 


304 


Very difficult 


. 2 


39 


Not Applicable (Vol. ) . . . . 


. 4 


4 


Don't Know (Vol. ) 


. 3 


.8 



e, 



How easy ox’ difficult did you feci 
it would be for tcachcx’s to develop 
good relations with students of a 
different race? 



f. And, how about overcoming 
the problems associated with 
academic gaps behveen t he 
black and white students in the 
same classroom? 



g. How about overcoming racial 
antagonism between students 
which might cause problems in 
the cafeteria, the playground, 
the corridors, or the buses ? 



h. How easy or difficult did you 
think it would be for teachers 
of different races to develop 
good relations with each other ? 



i. How easy or diMcult did you 
expect it would be for you and 
your teachers to work in a 
multi- cultural environment ? 











B 


N-B 


Very easy 


16 

• 


33 


Easy 


110 

• 


276 


Difficult 


59 

# 


196 


Very difficult 


2 

• 


7 


Not Applicable (Vol. ) 


. 0 


0 


Don't Know (Vol.) 


. 3 


5 


Very easy 


. 2 


7 


Easy 


. 15 


93 


Difficult 


.109 


374 


Very difficult 


. 57 


122 


Not Applicable (Vol. ) .... 


. 2 


18 

3 


Don't Know (Vol.) 


. 4 


Very easy 


. 12 


34 


Easy 


.116 


300 


Difficult 


. 50 


249 


Very difficult 


. 5 


27 


Not Applicable (Vol.) 


. 6 


8 


Don't Know (Vol. )........ 


. 1 


2 


i 

Very easy 


22 

• 


65 


Easy 


.128 


452 


Difficult 


37 

• 


91 


Very difficult 


2 

• 


9 


Not Applicable (Vol. ) . . . . 


. 0 


2 


Don't Know (Vol.).... 


. 1 


2 


Very easy 


. 14 


37 


Easy 


.123 


347 


Difficult 


. 46 


222 


Very difficult 


. 4 


11 


Not Applicable (Vol. )...... 


. 1 


4 


Don't Know (Vol. )......... 


. 2 


1 










2 . 



2a. 



3. 



As a result of your experience so far, 
would you say that your attitude has 
become more positive, stayed about the 
same, or become more negative about 
working out solutions to classroom 
problems occurring as a result of 
desegregation? 

And how about working out solutions 
to problems occurring in your school 
outside the classroom as a result of 
desegregation? 









B N-B 


Mnrp noaltivo 


. 135 371 

. 53 222 

. 1 31 


About the same 


Mo'Tf' nefTfitive 




Mot*o nnaitlvG 


• 119 347 


About the same ■ ■ 


. 67 246 


More negative 


• 4 31 







Now, let's turn to something a little different (SHOW CARD Pleiase look 

at the items on this card. Which do you feel has been the best area of perfor- 
mance for your school this school year? Now, which do you feel has been the 
biggest problem ? 







B 


N-B 


B 


N-B _ 


o 


/>r> in mil nl t\7 T*elAtiOflS 


38 


60 


27 


77 


ila 












b. 


academic performance in an Integrated 
classroom 


t 

28 


65 


36 


192 


c. 


teacher performance in a multi-cultural 
environment 


19 


137 


15 


30 


d. 


interracial student to student relations , . . 


34 


107 


6 


22 


e. 


Interracial student and teacher relations ^ 


16 


64 


15 


5 . 


f. 


interracial teacher to teacher relations ^ ^ 


31 


131 


3 


10 




discipline 


15 


35 


52 


133 


h. 


attendance ^ 


10 


26 


25 


139 















I 



CHECK VS. Q. NO. 3) 



4. Why do you consider the best area of performance for 

this school tins school year ? (PROBE) 



4a. Why do you consider 

this school year? (PROBE) 



the greatest prob'em for this school 



5. Now, I would like to read a list of items regarding students and teachers in 
this school. For each of these items, I would like you to indicate whether 
or not you have noticed a change since the early part of the school year. 
(READ ITEM) (IF ANY CHANGE ASK:) Was tliat change for better or worse? 













B 


N-B 


The attendance of black students 


Better 


. 64 


255 


since the early part of this school 


No Chxmgc (GO TO b. ) . . . 


.124 


54 


year? 


Worse 


. 2 


18 




Don't Know (Vol. ) (GO TO 


b.)l 


146 



(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 



ERIC 



w 





5b. The attendance of white sUuIcnts 
since tlic early part of this school 
year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why is tliat? (PROBE) 



5c. The way students of different races 

work together in class since tlie early 
part of this school year? 



(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 



5d. The way teachers of different races 
relate to each other in their everyday 
school activities since the early part 
of the school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 





B N-B 




55 

144 510 

12 51 

2.)3 8 


No Chringc (GG TO c« ) • • • 


Don't Know (Vol. ) (GO I'O 


T^nttor 


129 391 

56 221 

2 8 

1 5 


No Change (GO TO Q.d ) • . 
WnrsG 


Don't Know (Vol. ) (GO TO 

O. fW 


Vc* •••••••< 




. 112 295 

, 75 310 

, 2 11 

).6)0 3 

. 0 7 


No Change (GO TO Q. G) . 


Don't Know (Vol.) (GO TO 
Not Applicable (GO TO Q. f 




6 



816 



6. 



And now something a little different again. For each of the items I read, 

I would like you to tell me whether you thinic there has been an increase or 
decrease since the early part of the school year or whether it has remained 



the same. (READ ITEM) 












B 


N-B 


6a. The size of the gap in grade level 


Increase 


3 


25 


achievement between black and 


Decrease 


88 


286 


white students since the early 


Remained the same (GO TO 






part of this school year? 


b.) 


65 


235 




Don't Know (Vol. ) (GO TO b. 


) 22 


61 


(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (ProBE) 












B 


N-B 


6b. The number of interracial friend- 


Increase 


154 


456 


ships formed since the early part 


Decrease 


0 


6 


of this school year ? 


Remained the same (GO TO 








c. ) 


28 


137 


(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 


Don't Know (Vol. ) (GO TO c. 


) 5 


22 








"N-B 


Cc. The frequency with which you are 


Increase 


36 


130 


contacted by parents of another race< 


Decrease 


81 


98 


since the early part of this school 


Remained the same (GO TO 






year? 


Q.c?) 


68 


382 




Don't Know (Vol.) (GO TO Q 


d) 2 


4 


' (IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 









7 




I 



SSJTS 



{S^S?^lJifii303ianaa±au 






6d. 



6e. 



The participation of black students 
In classes taught by white teachers 
since the early part of this school 
year? 



(IF CHANGE) Why Is that? (PRCBE) 





B 


N-B 


Tnnrpasft ' 


.120 


364 


ripcrpasfi 


. 1 


3 


Remained the same (GO TO 

Q. e) 1 


. 62 


215 


Don't Know (Vol. ) (GO TO 

Q. e) 


. 2 


28 


Not Applicable (GO TO Q. e) 


. 3 


10 



The narticioation of white students 
in classes taueht bv black teachers 
since the early part of this school year? 


Increase 

npnrpasp 


. 99 
^ . 0 


241 

10 


Remained the same (GO TO 
O 7^ 


► . 78 


321 




Don't Know (Vol.) (GO TO 


. . 4 


31 


(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 


Not Applicable (GO TO Q. 7) 


.. 5 


17 



7. And now something different again. For each of the items I read, I woul 
like you to tell me If the following activities are more or less Integrated I 
since the early part of the school year, or whether the racial mix has remained 
the same (READ ITEM). 



(ASK a ONLY IN SECONDARY SCHOOI^) 

7 a. The mix of students participating 
in school activities since the early 
part of this school year? 



(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 



More integrated 

Less Integrated 

Remained the same (GO T( 

b) 

Don't Know (Vol. ) (GO TO 



41 

0 

40 

1 



146 

7 

151 

7 



O 

ERIC 
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7b. The student groupings on the 
campus and in the careteria 
since the early part of the 
school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 



7c. The racial composition at parent- 
teacher meetings since the early 
part of this school year ? 

(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 





B N-B 


Mnrp intficrmted 


92 195 

0 12 

82 385 

3 3 


T intPcrrAted 


ljUoo •••••••••• 

Remained the same (GO TO 


c) •#••••••••••••••••••• 

Don't Know (Vol.) (GO TO c 


A/Tri¥*p intPCTP3.t6d >••••••«•• 


35 106 

8 23 

1)104 355 

8 28 


T^cc intpcrrntpfl 


Remained the same (GO TO 
Don't Know (Vol. ) (GO TO 8) 



80-0 





B 



N-B 



8. For the classroom situations we have 
been discussing, would j’ou use an over- 
all rating of good, fair, or bad for the 
educational acliievcments of desegregation 
in your sehool. 

8a. For the situations outside of the classroom 
we have been rliseussing, would you use au 
overall raliug of good, fair or bad for the 
achievements of desegregation in your school. 



Good 150 343 

Fair 37 254 

Bad 2 23 



Good 137 360 

Fair 46 235 

Bad 4 21 



9. As far as you are concerned, what is the best thing that this school has done 

this school year to provide for smooth desegregation? (PROBE FOR DETAILS) 



10. Are there any major problem areas which exist in this school which have not 
been mentioned? If so, what are they? (PROBE FOR DETAILS) 



10 

'32(Jf 



o 




11 . 



Schools sometimes develop particular kinds of programs or activities to try to 
make school desegregation proceed more smoothly. Sometimes schools have 
special training for teachers, bring' students of different races together in 
programs to promote racial understanding, use new curriculum materials, or 
have other kinds of programs. Do you know of any programs to ease the impact 
of school desegregation that have been developed In this school during this 
school year? 

Yes 98 

No (GOTO Q. 11b) 81 



N-B 

317 

224 



11a. please describe the activities you know about. (INTEPVIEWEP: CLASSIFY 
APPPOPPIATELY OR PLACE IN "OTHERS") 



11b. (SHOW CARD) How about the activities on this card? . Please read the list care- 
fully and tell me if any of these activities are taking place at this school this year. 
(WRITE IN SUB-ACTIVITIES MENTIONED AND CIRCLE APPROPRIATE DIGITS 
IN COLUMN lib. ASK ACTIVITY QUESTIONS FOR EACH ACTIVITY WHICH HAS 
A CIRCLED DIGIT IN COLUMN Ha OR Hb. ) 



11c. (CIRCLE THE NUMBER ADJACENT TO EACH SUB-ACTIVITY THAT THE PROJECT 
DIRECTOR HAS MENTIONED FOR THAT SCHOOL. ASK ONLY THE ATTITUDE 
QUESTIONS FOR EACH ACTIVITY WHICH HAS A CIRCLED DIGIT IN COLUMN He 
BUT NOT IN COLUMN Ha AND Hb. ) 



TRANSFER*^ 
CARD 80 -Q 



ACTIXITY 11a lib lie SKIP TO PAGE 



I, SjH'ciat Cumin. l*rosiams 








12 


1. 


22-1 


25-1 


28-1 




2. 


O 


2 


2 




3. 


3 


3 


3 




II. Special pupil Pc rioniid Services 








IG 


1. 


5 


5 


5 




2. 


6 


6 


G 




3. 


7 


7 


7 




ni. special Curriculum Pevi^ion Pi'O'.iramt 








19 


1. 


9 


9 


9 




2. 


0 


0 


0 




3. 


X 


X 


X 




rv. Twchcr Prcj«ration pro;rams 








23 


1. 


23-1 


2G-1 


29-1 




t. 


2 


2 


2 




3. 


3 


3 


3 












2o 


1. 


5 


5 


5 




2. 


6 


6 


6 




3. 


7 


7 


7 




VI. OusslAS 








31 


1. 


9 


9 


9 




2. 


0 


0 


0 




3. 


X 


X 


X 




VU.CoiBpMsatpry or romodlal EdoesUoA CUsaci 








34 


1. 


24-1 


27-1 


30-1 




2. 


2 


2 


2 




3. 


3 


3 


3 




VniJCXfccr* 








37 


1. 


3 


5 


5 




2. 


6 


6 


6 




3. 


7 


7 


7 
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Project (Activities) 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 



I SPECIAL COMMUNITY PPOGRAMS I 



ASK SERIES FOn EACH PROJECT IN SCHOOL 



1. What is the current status of the 
project? 



2 



2 



12 3 

Not begun yet (GO TO Ic) 16-1 17-1 18-1 

Still in Progress 

Ended 

Still in planning stages 

(GO TO Ic) 

Other (SPECIFY) 

Don't Know (GO TO Q.2). 



2 

3 

4 

5 
0 



G 



la. 


When did the project 






la. 






lb. 






begin? 




1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


lb. 


(IF "ENDED") When 
did the project end? 
(GOTOQ. 2) 


Before 
Sept. '70 
Sept. '70 
Oct. '70 


(19) (21) (23) 

111 
2 2 2 
■ 3 3 3 


(25) (27) (29) 

111 

2 2 2 

3 3 3 


Ic. 


(IF "NOT BEGUN" 


Nov. '70 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




OR "STILL IN 


Dec. '70 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 




PLANNING STAGES') 


Jan. '71 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 




When is the project 


Feb. '71 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 ( 




scheduled to begin? 


Mar. '71 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


Id. 


When is the project 
scheduled to end? 


Apr. *71 
May '71 
June '71 


9 

0 

X 


9 

0 

X 


9 

0 

X 


9 

0 

X 


9 

0 

X 


9 

0 

X 






Summer '71 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 








(20) 


(22) (24) (26) (28) 


(30) 






Later 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 






Don't Know 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 



Ic. 

2 



G 

Id. 

2 



2 . 



7 (31) (32) (33) (34) (35) (36) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



IF "NOT BEGUN" OR "STILL IN PLANNING STAGES’. GO TO NEXT ACTIVITY 

Do you know of any personnel or materials Yes 37-1 

that are being utilized in this school to No (GO TO Q.4) 2 

conduct the activity ? Don't know (Vol. ) (GO TO 

Q. 4) 3 



1 

2 

3 

4 



O 

ERIC 






3. Please describe how the personnel and/or materials purchased are being 

used in the project at this school. (PROBE FOR AS 

MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 



© 



38- 

39- 



© 



40- 

41- 




42- 



43- 



O 
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SPECIAL COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 



4. Promote Understanding 

Let's talk a bit about the activity at this school that deals with 



In other areas where we've talked to people, we've heard a lot about how things 
are going. We’ve listed some of the comments and wondered how true they aic 
for this school. (SHOW CARD) For example (READ STATEMENT) Is that 



d. 



"This activity is having a 
positive effect on changing 
the way one race feels about 
the other in the classroom. " 

"Students appear to be performing 
better as a consequence of this 
activity, " 

"Teacher performance seems to 
have improved since this activity 
began. " 

"Even though this activity is 
designed to make desegregation 
easier, people are more nervous 
than ever about racial differences 
and the mixing of races, " 



mation about the operations of 
the school in general and the 
effects of desegregation In parti- 
cular as a result of this project, ' 



Extremely 


Very 


Some- 

what 


Not 
at all 


Vol. 


Not 

Api)li- 


True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cablc 


B/ 


2 


8 


5 


0 


1 


0 


N-B/ 


6 


19 


38 


1 


1 


2 


B/ 


0 


10 


5 


0 


0 


1 


N-B/ 


4 


22 


27 


3 


6 


6 


B/ 


0 


11 


4 


1 


0 


0 


N-B/ 


1 


22 


25 


9 


3 


7 


B/ 


0 


0 


5 


10 


0 


1 


N-B/ 


1 


1 


13 


49 


2 


1 


B/ 


1 


7 


5 


3 


0 


0 


N-B/ 


4 


19 


27 


13 


3 


1 



14 
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SPECIAL COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 



Let's talk a bit about the activity at this school that deals with 

In other areas where we've talked to people, we've heard a lot about how .things 
are going. We've listed some of the comments and wondered how true they are 
for this school. (SHOW CARD) For example (READ STATEMENT) Is that 
extremely true for this school, very true, somewhat true, or not at all true? 













Some- 


Not 




Not 






Extremely 


Very 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Appli' 






True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


a. 


"This activity is having a 
positive effect on changing 
the way one race feels about 


B/ 


1 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 




the other in the classroom. " 


N-B 


3 


4 


9 


2 


2 


0 


b. 


"Students appear to be performing 
better as a consequence of this 


B/ 


0 


3 


4 


0 


0 


0 




activity. " 


N-B/ 


1 


5 


9 


3 


2 


0 


c* 


"Teacher performance seems to 
have improved since this activity 


B/ 


0 


3 


3 


1 


0 


0 




began. " 


N-B/ 


0 


4 


9 


4 


2 


0 


d. 


"Even though this activity is 
designed to make desegregation 
easier, people are more nervous 
than ever about racial differences 


B/ 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 




and the mixing of races. " 


N-B/ 


0 


0 


4 


13 


3 


0 


e* 


"Parents are seeking more infor- 
mation about the operations of 
the school in general and the 
effects of desegregation in parti- 


B/ 


0 


2 


3 


1 


1 


0 




cular as a result of this project. " 


N-B/ 


1 


6 


9 


1 


3 


0 
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Project (Activllics) 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

n SPECIAL PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES II 




1 






■ 






ASK SERIES FOn EACH PHOJECT IN SCHOOL 



L What is the current status of the 
project? 



Not begun yet (GO TO Ic) lC-1 



Still in Progress 2 

Ended 3 

Still in planning stages 

(GO TO Ic) 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 



Don’tKn<w(GOTOQ.2). 6 



2 2. 
17-1 18-1 
2 2 

3 3 

4 4 

5 5 

6 6 



la. When did the project 
b^in? 

lb. 0F ’’ENDED ') When 
did tbs project end? 
(QOTOQ. 2) 

l c. 0F ”NOT BEGUN” 
OR ”SnLL IN 
PLANNING STAGES’) 
When is the project 
scheduled to begin? 

l d. When is the project 
scheduled to end? 



Before 
Sept. ’70 
Sept, ’70 
OcU ’70 
Nov. ’70 
Dec. ’70 
Jan. ’71 
Feb. ’71 
Mar. ’71 
Apr. ’71 
May ’71 
June ’71 



la. lb. Ic. 

^ J.AJL 

(19) (21) (23) (25) (27) (29) 



Id. 

1 2 3 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



0 

X 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 1 - 
2 2 

3 3 

4 4 

5 5 

6 6 

7 7 

8 8 8 
9 9 9 

0 a 

X X 

y y 

(20) (22) (24) (26) (28) (30) 
later 111 111 

Don’tKnow 2 2 2 2 2 2 



Summer ’71 y 



1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8 8 8 
9 9 9 

0 0 0 
X X X 

y y y 



7 (31) (32) (33) (34) (35) (36) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 









] 




"t 



IF ’’NOT BEGUN’ OR ’’STILL IN PLANNING STAGES’, GO TO NEXT ACTIVITY 



2. Do you know of any personnel or maicrials 
that are being utilized in this school to 
conduct the activity ? 






Yes • - • -37-1 

No (GO TOQ.4) 2 

Don’t know (Vol.) (GO TO 
Q. 4) 3 



16 





3. Please describe how the personnel and/or materials purchased arc being 

used in the project at this school. (PHODE FOR AS 

MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 




38- 

39- 




40- 

41- 




42- 

43- 



SPECIAL rUPlL PEnSO>:KEL SERVICES 



4. Counseling 



Now, Pd like to ask you about the 



at this school, in 



talking to other participants in similar projects* wc*ve heard many different 
comments about this area. We*ve recorded them and wondered how true they 
were ibr this -irca. We’ve recorded them and wondered how true they 
were for this school. (SHOW CARD) Ftor example (READ STATEMETNT) 



IS 1 


iiat extremely true lor uus scnooi, i 


icrv irue 




muWilill 


inic. 

Some- 


or nuL ai 

- Not 


ail in 


It? r 

Not 






Extremely 


Very 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Appli- 






True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 




’’The counselor was hired pri- 
marily to help white children 
solve problems that are due to 




0 


0 


3 


4 


0 


1 




desegregation. ” 


N-B 


0 


1 


3 


22 


1 


0 


b. 


’’Black and white students haven’t 
changed the way they feel about 
eadi other even thou^ that is one 


B; 


0 


1 


2 


4 


1 


0 




of the goals the counselor Is 
striving for. ” 


N-B; 


1 


3 


6 


15 


1 


1 


c. 


’’The new counselors arc as much 
a help to teachers as they are to 


B/ 


3 


3 


1 


1 


0 


0 




students. ” 


N-B; 


4 


11 


10 


2 


0 


0 


d. 


’’The new counselors have helped 
inspire black students to do better 


B, 


1 


5 


1 


1 


0 


0 




academically. ” 


N-B, 


4 


8 


12 


1 


1 


1 


e. 


’’The counselors at this school are 


B; 


0 


0 


1 


6 


0 


1 




not concerned with social problems 


N-B; 


1 


0 


2 


24 


0 


0 


f. 


’'The counselors have helped moti 
vate white students to do better 


B, 


1 


& 


1 


0 


0 


0 




academically. ” 


N-B, 


' 2 


10 


10 


4 


1 


0 




’’This counselor was hired pri- 
marily to help black cliiidreo solvi 
problems that are due to des^re- 


B 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


1 




gation.” 


N-B 


1 


4 


6 


15 


1 


1 



O 



18 
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Project (Activities) 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

in SPECIAL CURRICULUM REVISION PROGRAMS III 



ASK SERIES FOR EACH PROJECT IN SCHOOL 



12 3 

1. What is the current status of the begun yet (GO TO Ic) 16-1 17-1 18-1 



project? SHU in Progress 2 2 2 

EiKicd 3 3 3 

Still in planning stages 

(GOTX)lc) 4 4 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 5 5 

Don’t Know (GOTO Q. 2). 6 6 G 



la. Wi:cn did the project 
begin? 

lb. ar* "ENDED”) When 
did the project end? 
(GO TO Q. 2) 

l c. aF ”NOT BEGUN” 
OR ”SnLL IN 
PLANNING STAGES') 
When is the project 
scheduled to begin? 

l d. When is the project 
scheduled to end? 



la« 

12 3 



lb. 

12 3 



Ic. 

12 3 



Id. 

12 3 



Before 
Sept. '70 
Sept. '70 
Oct. *70 
Nov. '70 
Dec. '70 
Jan. '71 
Feb. '71 
Mar. '71 
Apr. '71 
May '71 
June '71 
Summer '71 



(19) (21) (23) (25) (27) (29) 
111 111 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



8 8 
9 9 
0 t* 

X X 

y y 

(20) (22) (24) (26) (28) (30) 
Later 111 111 

DonHKnow 2 2 2 2 2 2 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

a 

X 

y 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8 8 8 
9 9 9 

0 0 
X X 

y y 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 (31) (32) (33) (34) (35) (36) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 



IF "NOT BEGUN” OR "STILL IN PLANNING STAGES'. GO TO NEXT ACTIVITY 

2. Do you know of any personnel or materials Yes .37-1 

that are being utilized in this school to No (GO TO Q. 4) 2 

conduct the activity ? Don't know (Vol. ) (GO TO 

Q. 4) 3 










3. Please describe how the personnel and/or materials lurchoscd arc Ixring 

used in the project at this school. (PHOBE FOR AS 

MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 



© 



38- 

39- 



© 



40 ^ 

41- 





42- 
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SPECIAL CUERICULUM REVISION PROGRAMS 



4. Multt-Cultural Curriculum 



activities at this school. 



Let’s talk a little about 

To t^-hat extent do >-ou agree that the statements I will read are representative 
of this school? (SHOW CARD) (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely true 
for this school, very true, somewhat true, or not at all true? 



a. 



b. 



d. 



"WTilte students feel better toward 
blacks as a result of the Introduc- 
tion of multi-cultural curricula. " 

’’Black students feel more at ease 
in the classroom since the iaclu- 
sion of their history and life styles 
as a natural part of the curricula, 
even If taught by a white. ” 

’’New curriculum revisions have 
helped inspire white students do 
better academically. " 

’’Black students have been inspirec 
to do better academically as a 
result of new curriculum revisions 



”'*'eadiers feel at ease with the 
multi-cultural materials.” 



ne 



f. 



’’Teachers do not feel comfortable 
with the new multi-cultural 
materials.” 



Extremely 
True 



Some- l**ot Kot 

Very what at all Vol. Appli- 
Truc True True D.K. cable 



N-B> 



B/ 

N-B> 



By 

N-By 



By 

N-By 

By 

N-B/ 



N-By 



1 

7 



5 

13 



0 

0 



0 

0 



0 

0 



By 0 



2 

10 



2 

10 



2 

11 

3 

12 



0 

0 



2 

10 



2 

7 



2 

7 

2 

8 



1 

8 



0 

0 



0 

3 



0 

0 

0 

0 



4 

14 



0 

1 



1 

2 



1 

4 

0 

0 



0 

0 



1 

0 



0 

1 



n 

w 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 



o 

ERIC 



21 
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SPECIAL CfnmCLLr.M REVISIOK PROOHAMS 



5, Innovative Techniques 

Now I want to ask you about activities at this school. 

To what extent do you agree that the statements I will read are representative 
of this school? (SHCAVCAnD) (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely true 



79 
















Some- 


Not 




Not 






Extremely 


Verj’ 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Apfili- 






True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cahle 


a. 


"Teachers are eager to try out 


















the new ways of presenting 


B/ 


6 


15 


10 


0 


0 


0 




materials to students. " 


N-B/ 


11 


43 


29 


0 


0 


0 


b. 


"Black students respond better 


















in class when less tradiUonal 


B/ 


1 


17 


12 


0 


1 


0 




approaches are used. " 


N-B/ 


10 


42 


24 


4 


5 


2 


c* 


"White students are responsive 


















to innovative presentation of 


B/ 


1 


19 


10 


1 


0 


0 




materials. " 


N-B/ 


10 


51 


21 


0 


3 


2 


d. 


''White teachers are still using 


B/ 


0 


6 


18 


7 


0 


0 




’tried and true’ methods. " 


N-B/ 


2 


24 


48 


7 


4 


2 


e. 


"Black teachers are reluctant 


B/ 


0 


2 


12 


17 


0 


0 




to chang^e their teaching styles. ’ 


N-B/ 


2 


4 


3? 


39 


4 


2 


f. 


"There is no change in the way 


















teachers are teachiig in this 


PJ 


0 


0 


5 


26 


0 


0 




school so far this year. " 


K-E/ 


2 


1 


9 


72 


2 


2 



% 



22 



332 ^ 



project (Activities) 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



IV TEACHER PREPARATION PROOfiAMS IV 



ASK SERIES FOR EACH PROJECT IN SCHOOL 

1 2 3 

. ... e tu Not begun yet (GO TO Ic) 16-1 17-1 18-1 

1. wtallsitecurrci.lst^softl .0 2 2 2 

""J”" Ended 3 3 3 

Still in planning stages 

(GO TO Ic) 4 4 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 5 5 

Don’t Know (G OTOQ.2). 6 G 6 

In. When did the project i2r , , "T n 

begin? J.±± ±J.±±±±±J--2. 

Before (Hh (21) (23) (25) (27) (2D) 

lb. (IF ‘'ENDED”) When »70 1 1 1 111 

did the project eiul? 2 2 2 2 2 2 

(GO TO Q. 2) Oct. *70 3 3 3 3 3 3 

l c. QT ”lfCrr BEGUN” Nov. ‘70 ^ ^ i J 

OR”SnLLIN Dec. ‘70 5 5 5 5 5 5 

PLANNING STAGES') Jan. '71 ® ® ® III mi nit ri4i f35t f3G» 

When in die prelect F*. ’« ’ ’ ' ! ! J W P2) P3) (M) (35) (36) 

scheduled to begin? Mar, *71 88 .BOn.2222 

Apr. '71 999 999222222 

l d. When is the project OOO 000333 333 

scheduled to end? xxx xxx 44 4 444 

Summcr'71 yyy yy y 55 5 55o 

(20) (22) (24) (26) (28) (30) ^ c 

Lnur 111 ' * ' ® ® S 3 S ? 

Onn*t Know 222 22277 



2. Do you know of any personnel or materials 
that arc being utilized in this school to 
conduct the . activity ? 



GO TO NE XT ACnViTY 

Vcjs .37-1 

No (GO TO Q. 4) . .*»«•••• 2 

Don’t know (Vol. ) (GO TO 
Q. 4) 3 












3. Ploaso describe how the personnel and/or materials purchased arc being 

used in the project at this school. (PROBE FOR AS 

MUCil DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 




t 

I 



38 

39 




40- 

41- 





42- 

43- 




24 










TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 



4. Attltudinal 

Let’s talk a bit about activiUcs at this school. 

tn other areas where we’ve taU:cd to people, we’ve hcarri a lot about how 
things are going. We’ve recorded some of the comments and wondered how 
true they are for this schooL <SHOW CARD) For example, (READ 
STATEMENT) is that extremely true for this school, very true, somewhat 



tr 


ue, or not at all true? 








Some- 


Not 




Not 1 






1 Extremely 


Very 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Appli- 1 






1 True 


True 


TrJc 


True 


D.K. 


cable 1 


a. 


’’Due to this activity, black 
teachers are more aware of the 
problems that white teachers 


1 ^ 


1 


9 


12 


2 


1 


1 1 




face. ” 


1 N-B; 


7 


37 


33 


7 


4 


8 1 


b. 


’The activity has caused addi- 
tional friction between white and 


1 


1 


0 


0 


24 


0 


1 1 




black teachers. ” 


1 N-B/ 


2 


0 


7 


84 


0 


3 I 


Co 


’’All the programs in the world 
won’t change the way teachers 
of one nice feel about students 


B 


0 


0 


4 


22 


0 


0 1 




of the opposite race. ” 


N-B/ 


1 


1 


9 


83 


1 


1 1 


d. 


”As a result of their participa- 
tion in this project, white teachers 
are relating more positively to 


B; 


0 


12 


12 


2 


0 


0 1 




black teachers. ” 


N-B; 


5 


44 


29 


8 


3 


6 1 


e. 


"White teachers have been able to I 
adjust to teachit^ black students 1 
much more easily because of this I 


B, 


0 


10 


13 


2 


1 


0 1 




activity. ’’ 1 


N-B 


4 


31 


41 


10 


2 


7 1 


f. 


’’Black teachers have established I 
good relations with white students I 


B 


0 


13 


9 


2 


1 


1 1 




threugh the aid of this program.’’ | 


N-B 




35 


40 


9 


6 


4 1 


g. 


’’This activity makes it possible I 
to chaise or modBty one’s a|:iproac]| 
to teachii^ in a desegregated I 


B 




17 


7 


1 


0 


0 1 




environment. " I 


N-B 


5 


54 


25 


6 


2 


3 1 



25 



TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMrS 



‘ 5. Baste Learning Skills 

I want to talk to you about the acUvUtes at this school. 

In talklt® to participants In similar projects, we’ve heard a lot about how things 
are going. We’ve recorded some of the comments and wondered how true the>' 
are for this school. (SHOWCARD) (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely 
true for this school, ver>* true* somewhat true, or not at all true? 













Some- 


Not 




Not 






Extremely 


Very 


what 


nt all 


Vol. 


Appli- 






True 


True 


True 


True 




calilc 


a. 


’The benefits of this activity 
are evident in the academic 


By 


2 


11 


11 


2 


1 


1 




performance of most students. " 


N-By 


4 


33 


21 


3 


9 


6 


bo 


’’Even with the new skill training 
program, white teachers still do 


By 


0 


0 


2 


25 


0 


0 




not like dealing with black students. ' 


N-By 


0 


0 


11 


54 


2 


5 


Co 


"White students are respondii^ 
favorably to black teachers as a 


By 


2 


13 


9 


1 


0 


1 




result of this project, ’’ 


N-By 


3 


35 


26 


2 


1 


5 


do 


"Even with the new skiU training 
program, black teachers still do 


By 


0 


0 


1 


25 


0 


1 




not like dealing with white students. ' 


N-By 


0 


0 


10 


55 


3 


4 


Co 


"Black children are re^jondit^ 
favorably to white teachers as a 


By 


2 


10 


13 


2 


0 


0 




result of Biis project, " 


N-Sy 


5 


36 


22 


2 


1 


7 







TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 



6. Aides 

Now I’d like to talk a little about the at this school. 

In the course of this project, we have heard tnanj^ statements about this area. 
To what extent do you feel they arc true for this school? (SHOW CARD) 
(READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely true for this school, very true, 
somewhat true, or not at all true? 











Some- 


Not 




Not 






Extremely 


Very 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Appli- 






True 


True 


True 


Time 


D.K. 


cable 


a« 


^'Students perform poorly with 


B/0 


0 


2 


3 


0 


0 




any aide regardless of race. " 


N-B/ 0 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


b. 


**White students don’t respect 


B/ 0 


0 


2 


4 


0 


0 




black aides. " 


N-B/ 0 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


C* 


"Black teachers are uneasy when 
a white aide is assigned to their 


B/ 0 


0 


2 


4 


0 


0 




classes. " 


N*B/ 0 


0 


f 


27 


0 


0 


d. 


"Only an aide of the same race as 
the student is capable of mofivatiog 


B/0 


0 


2 


4 


0 


0 




that student to better performance. ' 


N-B/ 0 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


e. 


"A white teacher is more careful 
in her treatment of black students 


B/ 0 


0 


2 


4 


0 


0 




when a black aide is present. " 


N-B/0 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


L 


"Black students don’t respect 


B/ 0 


0 


2 


4 


0 


0 




white aides. " 


N-B/0 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 
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Project (Activities) 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

V SPECIAL STUDENT TO STUDENT PROGRAMS V 



ASK SERIES FOR EACH PROJECT IN SCHOOL 



1. What is the current status of the 
project? 



12 3 

Not begun yet (GO TO Ic) 16-1 17-1 18-1 



Still in Progress 2 2 2 

Ended 3 3 3 

Still in planning stages 

(GO TO Ic) 4 4 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 5 5 

Don't Know (GO TOQ. 2). 6 G G 



la. When did the project 
begin? 

lb. (IF "ENDED”) When 
did the project end? 
(GO TOQ. 2) 

l c. (IF "NOT BEGUN" 

OR "STILL IN 
PLANNING ffTAGES") 
When is the project 
scheduled to begin? 

l d. When is the project 
scheduled to end? 



Before 
Sept. '70 
Sept. '70 
Oct. '70 
Nov. '70 
Dec. '70 
Jan. '71 
Feb. '71 
Mar. '71 
Apr. '71 
May '71 
June '71 
Summer '71 

Later 

Don't Know 



J. 

(19) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
0 
X 

y 



la. lb. 

J. 12 3 

(21) (23) (25) (27) (29) 

11 111 

2 2 2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 3 

4 4 4 4 4 

5 5 5 5 5 

6 6 6 6 6 

7 7 7 7 7 

8 8 8 8 8 

9 9 9 9 9 

0 0 0 0 0 

XX XXX 

y y y y y 



Ic. Id. 

12 3 12 3 



(31) (32) (33) (34) (35) (36) 

111 111 
2 2 2 2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 3 3 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

5 5 5 5 5 5 



(20) (22) (24) (26) (28) (30) 

111 111666 666 

222 222777 777 



IF "NOT BEGUN" OR "STILL IN PLANNING STAGES', GO TO NEXT ACTIVITY 



2. Do you loiow of any personnel or materials 
that are being utilized in this school to 
conduct the activity ? 



Yes 37-1 

No (GO TO Q.4) 2 

Don't loiow (Vol. ) (GO TO 
Q. 4) 3 



3. Please describe how the personnel and/or materials purchased are being 

used in the project at this school. (PROBE FOR AS 

MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 




38- 

39- 




40- 

41- 







42- 

43- 












STUDENT-TO-STUDENT PROGRAMS 



I: 



4. 



Let's talk a little about the activity going on at this 

school. I would like to read some comments we have heard on this throughout 
the course of this study and I would like you to tell me to what extent each is 
true for your school. (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely true, very true, 



son 


lewnat tme, or noi atau truu lui lu 

i 


lo 

Extremely 

True 


Very 

True 


Some- 

what 

True 


Not 
at all 
True_ 


Vol. 

D.K. 


Not 

Appli- 

cable 


a. 


"Black students are less sus- 
picious of white students as a 


B/1 


8 


4 


1 


0 


2 




result of the activity. " 


N-B^2 


15 


27 


4 


0 


2 


b. 


"White students are more enthu- 
siastic about participating in 
various activities with black 


b/1 


6 


7 


1 


0 


1 




students as a result of this project 


"N-B/2 


16 


23 


6 


2 


1 


c. 


"Because of the release in ten- 
sions through these activities, 
most students are performing 


B/1 


6 


9 


0 


0 


0 




better in class. " 


N-B/1 


13 


23 


8 


4 


1 


d. 


"Black students have been moti- 
vated to do better academically 


B^O 


7 


8 


0 


1 


0 




through the aid of these activities. 


' N-B^2 


10 


27 


7 


4 


0 


e. 


"White students actually enjoy the 
bi-racial class situation, thanks 


b^o 


7 


7 


1 


1 


0 




to these activities. " 


N-B^l 


9 


30 


4 


3 


2 


f. 


"White students have been motivafi 
to do better academically as a 




5 


8 


1 


1 


1 




result Cif this activity. " | 


N-B^l 


6 


27 


11 


5 


0 


g. 


"Black students are at ease in bi- 
racially class situations due to the 




5 


7 


1 


1 


0 




effects of this activity." 


N-B^2 


11 


32 


2 


2 


1 
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Project (Activities) 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



VI BUSSING VI 



ASK SERIES FOR EACH PROJECT IN SCHOOL 



1. What is the current status of the 
proj ect ? 



la. 


When did the project 
begin? 


Before 


lb. 


(IF "ENDED") When 


Sept. '70 




did ihe project end? 


Sept. '70 




(GO TO Q. 2) 


Oct. '70 


Ic. 


(IF "NOT BEGUN" 


Nov. '70 




OR "STILL IN 


Dec. '70 




PLANNING CTAGES") 


Jan. '71 




V/hen is the project 


Feb. '71 




scheduled to begin? 


Mar. '71 
Apr. '71 


Id. 


When is the project 


May '71 
June '71 
Summer '71 

Later 

Don't Know 




scheduled to end? 



Not begun yet (GO TO Ic) 

Still in Progress 

Ended 

Still in planning stages 

(GO TO Ic) 

Other (SPECIFY) 

Don't Know (GO TO Q. 2). 



12 3 

16-1 17-1 18-1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



la. 

2 



lb. 
1 2 



Ic. 

2 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Id. 

2 



(19) (21) (23) (25) (27) (29) 



8 8 



9 

0 

X 

y 



9 

0 

X 

y 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
Q 

X 

V 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



7 (31) (32) (33) (34) (35) (36) 



8 8 8 



9 

0 



9 

0 



>: X 

y y 



9 

0 

X 

y 



(20) (22) (24) (26) (28) (30) 

111 111 

2 2 2 2 2 2 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 

4 



IF "NOT BEGUN" OR "STILL IN PLANNING STAGES', GO TO NEX T ACTIVITY 

Do you know of any personnel or materials Yes 37-1 

that are being utilized in this school to No (GO TO Q. 4) 2 

conduct the activity ? Don't Icnow (Vol. ) (GO TO 

Q. 4) 3 



2 . 



3. 



Please describe how the personnel and/or materials purchased are being 

used in the project at this school. (PROBE FOR AS 

MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 




i; 



38 - 

39 - 



© 


40 - 




41 - 


© 


42 - ’ 




43 - 



32 



4a. Do black and white students usually Yes 44-1 

ride to and from school together on No 2 

the same bus ? Don't Know (Vol. ) 3 



4b. Does this school utilize a "late Yes 5 

bus" policy so that students can Ho 6 

stay after school for extra- Don't Know (Vol. ) 7 

curricular activities or disciplinary 
reasons ? 



79-0 




Project (Activities) 

1 . 

2 . 



3. 



VII COMPENSATORY OR REMEDIAL EDUCATION CLASSES VII 



ASK SERIES FOR EACH PROJECT IN SCHOOL 

^ IZ ~JL 

1. what is the current status of the Not begun vet (GO 10 Ic) lG-1 17 i 1 

project? Stm in Progress 2 2 2 

Ended 3 3 

Still in planning stages 

(GO TO Ic) 4 4 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 5 S 

Don't Know (GO TO Q. 2). G G G 

la. When did the project -i£i 

begin? JLAJ. 12 3 1 2 . 3 i 2 _3^ 

. , Before (i<js (21) (23) (25) (27) (29) 

lb. (IF "ENDED") When '70111111 

did the project end? sept. *'70 2 2 2 2 2 2 

(GO TO Q. 2) 3 3 3 3 3 3 

l c. (IF "NOT BEGUN" Nov. '70 4 4 4 4 4 4 

OR "STILL IN Dec. '70 5 5 5 5 5 5 

PLANNING CTAGES") JJUi. '71 6 6 6 6 6 6 

When is the project Feb. '71 7 7 7 7 7 7 (31) (32) (33) (34) (35) (3G) 

scheduled to begin? Mar. '71 888 888 ill 111 

Apr. '71 999 999222 222 

l d. When is the project May »71 000 000 333 333 

scheduled to end? '71 x x x x x x 4 4 4 4 4 4 

Summer '71 yyy yyY 555 555 

(20) (22) (24) (26) (28) (30) 

Later 111 111666 666 

Don't Know 222 222777 777 



IF "NOT BEGUN" OR "STILL IN PIxANNING STAGES', GO TO NEXT ACTIVll ^ 



2. Do you knov' of any personnel or materials 
that are being utilized in this school to 
conduct the activity ? 



37-1 

2 



Yes 

No (GO TO Q.4) 

Don't Icnow (Vol.) (GO TO 
Q. 4) 3 



34 




3 Please describe how the personnel and/or materials purchased are being 

used in the project at this schoo'l. (PROBE FOR AS 

MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 

© 



38- 

39- 




40- 

41- 



COMPENSATORY OR REMEDIAL EDUCATION CLASSES 



4. Now I want to ask you about activities at this school. 

To what extent do you agree that the statements I will read are representative 
of this school? (SHOWCARD) (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely true 



for this school, very true, somewhat true, or not at all true? 











Some- 


Not 




Not 






Extremely 


Very 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Appli- 






True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


a. 


"The remedial education 
















classes are primarily for 


B/ 0 


2 


1 


8 


0 


0 




black students. " 


N-B/ 1 


8 


13 


40 


0 


3 


b. 


"The remedial education 
















classes are primarily 


B/ 0 


0 


0 


12 


0 


0 




for white students. " 


N-B/ 0 


0 


6 


56 


0 


3 


c. 


"These classes are away 
















of getting discipline probleii 


'S B/ 0 


0 


1 


10 


0 


0 




out of the regular class roon 

1 


L" N-B/ 0 


0 


1 


60 


1 


4 


d. 


"Even though the project isi 
















designed to help students ca 


tch 














up with their age mates and 


get 














into regular classes, therel 


is 














not much chance that it will' 


B/ 0 


0 


1 


11 


0 


0 




work* " 


N-B/ 0 


4 


15 


39 


1 


4 


e. 


"The' students in these class 


es 














are more at ease in various 
















school situations as a resul 


of b/ 2 


8 


2 


0 


0 


0 




the special academic help.' 


N-B/ 7 


38 


14 


1 


2 


3 


f. 


"Being put in a remedial 
















education class makes a sti 


dent 














uncomfortable wth students 


B/ 0 


2 


4 


6 


0 


2 




who are in regular classes 


" N-B/ 0 


0 


12 


46 


0 


3 
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Vm OTHERS VIII 



Project (Activities) 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 



ASK SERIES FOR EACH PROJECT IN SCHOOL 



1. What is the current status of the 
pro j ect ? 



12 3 

Not begun yet (GO TO Ic) 16-1 17-1 18-1 

Still in Progress 2 2 2 

Ended 3 3 3 

Still in planning stages 

(GO TO Ic) 4 4 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 5 5 

Don't Know (GO TO Q. 2). 6 6 6 



la. When did the project 
begin? 

lb. (IF "ENDED") When 
^d the project end? 
(GOTOQ. 2) 

l c. (IF "NOT BEGUN" 

OR "STILL IN 
PLANNING STAGES') 
When is the project 
scheduled to begin? 

l d. When is the project 
scheduled to end? 



Before 
Sept. '70 
Sept. '70 
Oct. ’70 
Nov. '70 
Dec. '70 
Jan. '71 
Feb. '71 
Mar. '71 
Apr. '71 
May '71 
June '71 
Summer '71 

Later 

Don't Know 



la. lb. Ic. 

JLJ.J. JLJ--1 -L-l-i 

(19) (21) (23) (25) (27) (29) 

111 111 

2 2 2 2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 3 3 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

5 5 5 5 5 5 

6 6 6 6 6 6 

7 7 7 7 7 7 (31) (32) (33) (34) (35) (36) 

888 888 111 111 

999 999 222 222 

009 000 333 333 

XXX XXX 444 444 

yyy yy.y 555 550 

(20) (22) (24) (26) (28) (30) . ^ ^ 

111 111 666666 

222 222 777777 



2. Do you know of any personnel or materials 
that are being utilized in this school to 
conduct the activity ? 



Yes 

No (GO TO Q.4) 

Don't loiow (Vol. ) (GO TO 
Q. 4) 



,37-1 
, 2 

. 3 















f., 



3. Please describe how the personnel and/or materials purchased are beinu 

used in the project at this school. (P1U)I3E FOR AS 

MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE) 




j 



•‘i 

‘i- 





} 

I 








GENERAL SCHOOL INFORMATION (GSI) 



Has this school received any technical 
assistance from U. S. Office of Education 
staff specifically for the ESAP project 
grants ? 



(IF "YES") For which activities has the school received technical aid? 
(READ LIST) 

(FOR EACH MENTIONED) Please describe the technical assistance you are 
receiving for the program? 



18 - 

19 - 



20 - 

21 - 



22 - 

23 - 



24 - 

25 - 



26 - 

27 - 



28 - 

29 - 



30 - 

31 - 



32 - 

33 - 



17 - 



4 

X 


a. Special Comm. Programs; 


2 


b. Special Pupil Personnel Services: 


3 


c. Snecial Curriculum Revision Programs: 






4 


d. Teacher Preparation Programs: 


5 


e. Special Student— Student Programs; 


6 


f. Bussing: 


7 


Comoensatorv or Remedial Education 
Classes: 


8 


h. Other: 



Yes 

No (dO TO B) 



6 

196 



17 

392 



39 








B 


N-B 


B. ESAP programs vary quite a bit in 

how directly they are related to 
desegregation. How closely is the 
ESAP program In your school related 
to desegregation: extremely closely, 
very closely, a little closely, or not 
at all closely. 


Extremely 


. 44 
. 89 


122 

282 

121 

42 

27 


Vorv 


A little 


. 40 

. 7 


Not at all 


Don't Know (Vol. ) GO TC 


. G 




Bl. Why do you feel that way? (PROBE) 




35- 

36- 




C. What was the proportion 




nr 

•1 

Last 


T^iis 


shidents in this school last year? 


Black 


Year 


Year 


Cl. What Is it this year? 


White (Non-l^anish l^eaklng) 








Indian American 








Spanish peaking 








Other 







37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 











































D. Can you tell me whose opinions were considered when application was made for 
the ESAP grant? Anyone else? (PROBE) 




40 




t \ 








B N-B 


E. Did you participate in the development Yes 

of the implementation plans or the No 

planned usage of the personnel and/or 
material made available by ESAP funds 
in your school? 


1 

133 406 

68 203 

1 

-B 


F. If you had an operational problem with Yes 

an ESAP activity that required help No (GO TO PER DATA) .. 

from the project director, did you go No problems (GO TO PER 

to him (her) for help? DATA) 


71 223 

85 36 

110 332 


FI. (IF YES) How responsive was he Very helpful 

(she) in solving the problem? Fair 

Not helpful 


. . 67 213 

2 5 

..2 3 



\LC 



41 







PEllSONAI. DiVJ’A 



A » , Now, I would like to ask just a few 
your age; 





B 


L’Uolf. 

N-B 


Fllbif wlKtl-hj — 

p 


N-B 


Under 21 . 


0 


0 


36 - 40 ... 21 


lid 


21 - 25 . . . 


0 


9 


41 - 45 ... 44 


106 


26 - 30 ... 


2 


38 


46 - 50 ... 34 


94 


31 - 35 ... 


7 


76 


51 - 55 ... 


65 








50 or older 59 


132 



B . What is the liighesL aeademie degree 
that you hold? 



Rnmfi noiletTG 


0 


N--B 

1 


AA 


0 


3 


ba/bs 


13 


69 


ma 


74 


237 


MS 


50 


54 


mat 


0 


6 


M. Ed 


60 


244 


Ed. D 


0 


5 


Ph. n 


1 


7 


Other (SPECIFY) 


4 


11 



C. Are you eurrently undertaking additional 
studies ? 



Yes 

No (GO TO Q. D ). 



Cl. Toward whioh degree are you worldng? 



AA 

ba/bs 

MA 

MAT 

MS 

M. Ed 

Ed. D 

Ph. D 

None 

Other (SPECIFY). 



D. How long have you held your our rent 
position? 



Loss than 1 year 

1 - Less than 2 years . . , 

2 - Less than 3 j^ears . . , 

3 “ Loss than 4 years . . . 

4 “ Less than 5 years . . , 

5 “ Less than 10 years. , 

10 - Less than 15 years, 
16 or more years 



86 

119 



1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

7 

12 

10 

25 

25 



34 

11 

17 

11 

11 

50 

26 

45 



239 

399 



1 

1 

11 

2 

10 

18 

45 

16 

49 

85 



159 

67 

63 

54 

56 

113 

48 

78 



E. 



What was your position before 
this one? 



F. 



How long have you worked In the 
educational profession? 



INTERVIEWER: DO NOT ASK 



Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent 

Principal 

Assistant Principal 

Other Administrative 

(SPECIFY) 

Teacher 



B 



Not In Education 



Less than 1 year 

1 - Less than 2 years . . 

2 - Less than 3 years. . 

3 - Less than 4 years . . 

4 - Less than 5 years . . 

5 - Less than 10 years . 

10 - Less than 15 years 
15 or more years 



SEX 



Male 

Female 

RACE 

Black ■'208 

White (Non-Spanish Speal lng)0 

Indian American 0 

Spanish Speaking 0 

Other 



176 

32 



N-B 



0 


4 


1 


9 


92 


239 


36 


81 


14 


64 


61 


234 


4 


7 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


5 


1 


4 


0 


13 


, 4 


72 


, 20 


135 


. 182 


407 



thank you very much 



80-© 



534 

105 



0 

638 

0 

1 

0 




Time Ended 





ERIC 

mBifflttaaiiU 



OMB 51-71005 

Approval Expires Dec. 31, 1971 

EMERGENCY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 

FOR TEACHERS 



1 


2 


3 


■1 


5 


C 


7 


8 


9 


10 


















® 


@ 



Col. 



M 


T 


W 


Th 


F 


S 


- 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


G 





Q 


State Code 


12 


13 


14 


■ 







Interviewer No. 





Team No. 




Time Started 





LEA: _ 
School: 



Address; 

Zip; 

Respondent: 

Why Selected; Participant: Directly Involved (first choice) . . . 15-1 



PartlcIpaTit: Directly involved (other) 2 

Indirectly Involved (first choice) 3 

Indirectly Involved (other) 4 

Date of Interview: School Telephone: { ) 



Area Code 



INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

As you probably know, the United Stateis Office of Education has a program 
designed to provide Emergency School Assistance to school di.«!tricts undergoing 
desegregation. 

As part of this program, we are talking to principals, teachers, students, 
and project directors In many of the school districts that are receiving funds. 
Through these Inteiwlews we hope to determine which projects are most useful 
to local school districts. 

We are from Resource Management Corporation, a private research 
company located in Maryland, and are under contract to the Office of Education 
to carry out this study. Your answers will be completely anonymous. Only 
tabulated regional and national statistics which have no association with your 
name will be given to the Office of Education. Therefore, your answor.s will 
be held In strict confidence between you and me, 

I am asking for your name and school telephone number so that my field 
supervisor can check this Interview, If necessary. When my field supervisor 
has finished this checking, the cover sheet with your name will be destroyed. 



i-ki 



OE Form 121-2 



IF SCHOOL B "SEGREGATED," SKIP QUESTION 1 - QUESTION 11 AND THE 
ATTITUDE QUESTIONS FOR EACH ACTIVITY. 

IF "ONE OR MORE STUDENTS OF ANOTHER RACE" (I. E. TOKEN INTEGRATION) 

ASK QUESTIONS STARTING WITH QUESTION 1 AND CONTINUrNG UNTII. RESPONDENT 
DOES NOT THINK IT IS APPLICABLE TO ASK RACE-ORIENTED QUESTIONS, AT THAT 
POINT, FOLLOW THE ABOVE "SEGREGATED" SKIP PATTERN. 



As you know, this year many teachej’s are working In a newly desegregated 
school environment. Many teachers have had previous experience in such a 
situation while others have had only limited practice in a desegregated school 
setting. In any case, the situation poses a special set of circumstances which 
teachers must deal with. Please think back to the beginning of the school year. 
(SHOW CARD "A") Please answer each question in terms of the scale o n this 



N-B 



card. 

a. How easy or difficult did you think 
it would be to overcome racial 
antagonisms between students which 
might cause problems at organisicd 
school extracurricular activities,? 



b. How easy or difficult did you think 
it would be for teachers to esta- 
blish good relations with teachers 
of another race? 



c. How about overcoming difficulties 
in community relations ? 



d. And, how about overcoming the 
problems of motivating student.*? 
of both races to participate in 
classroom activities and 
discussions? 



Very easy 


.. 121 


209 


IPQOi; 


.. 680 


1257 


Difficult 


.. 459 


881 


Very difficult 


.. 56 


113 


Not applicable (Vol. ) . 


37 


101 


Don't know (Vol. ) .... 


12 


45 


Very easy 


175 


581 





819 


1699 


uaojr •••••••••••••••■ 

Difficult 


329 


292 


Vorv rllf-flmilf 


32 


15 


Not applicable (Vol. ) . 


8 

m m 


17 


Don't know (Vol. ) ..... 


5 


19 


Very easy 


.. 48 


113 






981 


Difficult 


.. 660 


1219 


Vorv rllfflciilf 


.. 89 


183 


VwJh V ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ m m i 

Not applicable (Vol. ) . 


.. 12 


31 


Don't know (Vol. ) . . . . . 


.. 30 


97 


Very easy 


.. 162 


216 


RftflV - 


.. 756 


1153 


Difficult 


.. 370 


1028 


Vprv rllfflnilt 


.. 34 


148 


Not applicable (Vol. ) . 


.. 35 


53 


Don't know (Vol. ) . . . . . 


.. 11 


28 



355 






e. 



f. 



8 * 



h. 



1 . 



How easy or difficult did you feel 
It would be for teachers to develop 
good relations with students of a 
different race? 



And, how about overcoming 
the problems associated with 
academic gaps between the 
black and white students In 
the same classroom? 



How about overcoming racial 
antagonisms between students 
which might cause problems in 
cafeteria, the playground, the 
corridors or the buses? 



How easy or difficult did you expect 
It would be for teachers to work in 
a multi-cultural environment? 



Very easy 

Easy 

Difficult 

Very difficult 

Not applicable (Vol.) 
Don't know (Vol. ) . . 



Very easy 

Easy 

Difficult 

Very difficult 

Not applicable (Vol. ) 
Don't know (Vol.) .. 



Very easy 

Easy 

Difficult 

Very difficult 

Not applicable (Vol. ) 
Don't know (Vol. ) . . 



Very easy 

Easy 

Difficult 

Very difficult 

Not applicable (Vol. ) 
Don't know (Vol. ) . . 



123 

810 

385 

22 

15 

12 



• • • • 



30 
563 
608 

60 

74 

31 



63 

703 

509 

47 

31 

12 



54 

728 

507 

26 

37 

14 



284 

1728 

554 

27 

11 

20 



48 

555 

1463 

407 

116 

33 



104 

1179 

1093 

115 

59 

70 



107 

1341 

1049 

41 

37 

43 



How easy or difficult did you feel 


Very easy 


172 


283 


Easy 


902 


1699 


It would be for teachers to develop 


Difficult 


230 


341 


good relations with principals of a 


Very difficult 


21 


22 


different race? 


Not applicable (Vol. ) .... 


26 


166 




Don't know (Vol. ) 


17 


107 



3 




2 . 



2a. 



2b. 



about: 



working out solutions to classroom 
problems occurring as a result of 
desegregation? 



working out solutions to problems 
occurring In yciur school outside of 
the classroom/as a result of desegre- 
gation ? 



me, or become more negauv 


B N-B 


'iv^nrp nn5?itive .••••••••• 


. 937 1411 
. 373 948 
. 52 254 


Ahrmf fhp 


LIlw •••••••• 


iViUlC •• •••••••• 


A^nT*P nnsitive 


. 770 1089 

. 499 1224 

, 93 277 


AVtrmf fVkP QflTrkP 


AUUUL LliC #••••••• 


iviure ••••••••• 



3 Now. lefs turn to something a little different (SHOW CARD Please look 

at the items on this card. Which do you feel has been the best area of penor- 
mance for your school this school year? Now, which do you feel has been the 



biggest problem? 


Best 

Area 


Greatest 

Problem 












^ HN-B 


a. 


1 


108 


167 


228 


285 ' 


community relations •••••***•• 


b. 


academic performance In an Integrated 


249 


297 


141 


674 


c. 


teacher performance In a multi-cultural 


130 


383 


37 


51 


d. 


interracial student to student relations* < 


264 


467 


69 


128 


e. 


Interracial student and teacher relatkns 


291 


468 


75 


63 


f. 


interracial teacher to teacher relations , 


192 


636 


74 


44 


g* 




93 


159 


545 


944 




63 


86 


151 


385 


n« 













4 




. .’•'Tr7TTf^»’'?vr*vTr<*r»a 



(CHECK VS. Q. NO. 3) 

4. Why do you oonslder the best area of performance for this 

school this school year? (PROBE) 



4a. Why do you consider the greatest problem for this school this 

school year? (PROBE) 



5 




> 



EKiC 






5. 



5a. The attendance of black students since 



the early part of this school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 



5b. The attendance of white students since 
the early part of this school year ? 



(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 



5c. The way students of different races 
work together in class since the early 
part of this school year? 



(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 



Ojr 



igarding students and teachers in this 
[ike you to indicate whether or not you 
of the school year. (READ ITEM) 

^ . i 


lor Deuer or worse c 


B N-B 


Better 


256 492 


No change (GO TO Q. 5b) . 


1029 1860 


Worse 


52 178 


Don't know (Vol. ) (GO TO 




Q. 5b) 


41 116 


Better 


84 149 


No change (GO TO Q. 5c) . 


1115 2190 


Worse 


99 222 


Don't knov/ (Vol. ) (GO TO 




Q. 5c) 


71 105 


Better 


683 1279 


No change (GO TO Q, 5d) . 


592 1229 


Worse 


16 68 


Don't know (Vol. ) (GO TO 




Q. 5d) 


00 

O 















ssifffisjrassassssswsSZ^^ 



\'i'.V/ 



5d. The way teachers of different races 
relate to each other in their everyday 
school activities since the early part 
of the school year ? 

j[IF CHANGE) Why is that? <PBOBE) 



B 



N-B 



Better 

No Change <GO TO Q. 6) 

Worse 

Don't Know (Vol. ) (GO TO 

Q. 6) 

Not Applicable (GO TO 
Q. 6) 



485 


837 


823 


1663 


37 


82 


28 


50 


11 


45 



6 . 



And now something a little different again. For each of the items I read, llrould 
like you to tell me whether you think there has been an increase or decrease since 
the early part of the school year, or whether it has remained the same. (READ 

ITEM) 



6a. 



The difference in grade level achieve- 
ment between black and white students 
since the early part of this school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PBOBE) 



6b. The number of interra,i?ial friendships 

formed since the early part of this school 

year? 

. j- , 

(IF CHANGE) Why is that? I (PBOBE) 



Increase 

Decrease 

Bemained the same (GO 

TOQ. 6b). 

Don't know (Vol.) (GO TO 
Q. 6b) 



D6Cr62tSS ; • 

Remained the same (GO 

Q. 6c) ............. 

Don't know (Vol.) (GO TO 
Q. 6c) .. .......... 



88 

397 

691 

160 



192 

777 

1327 

289 



T( 



872 

9 

431 

56 



1546 

19 

931 

155 



ERIC 






I 



I 

j 

I 



i; 

I 



j 

I 



I 

i 



f 

. r'o r. 




0 

ERIC 

1 



6c. The frequency with which you are con- 
tacted by parents of another race 
, since the early part of this school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 



6d. The participation of black students in 
classes taught by white teachers since 
the early part of this school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why Is that? (PROBE) 



6e. The participation of white students in 
classes taught by black teachers since 
the early part of this school year? 

(IF CHANGE) Why is that? (PROBE) 





B N-B 


hicrease 


153 253 


Decrease 


152 94 


Remained the same (GO TC 




Q. 6d) 


982 2193 


Don't know (Vol. ) (GO TO 




Q. 6d) 


52 70 


Increase 


186 1328 


Decrease 


13 12 


Remained the same (GO T( 




Q. 6e) 


296 1111 


Don't know 


441 90 


Not Applicabie (GO TO 




Q. 6e) 


401 107 


Ihcrease 


513 254 


Decrease 


6 24 


Remained the same (GO T( 




Q. 7) 


>734 517 


Don't know 


/ 51 1016 


Not Appilcable (GO TO 




••••••••••••«•«• 


71 795 



I 



5 



I 




I 













7« And DOW something different again* For each of the items I read, I would like 
you to tell me if the following activities are more or less integrated since the 
early part of the school year, or whether the racial mix has remained the same. 



(R1:AD ITEM) 




ASK Q. 7a ONLY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS) 




B 


N-B 


7a. The mix of students participating in 


More integrated 


189 


458 


school activities since the early part 


Less integrated 


27 


44 


of this school year ? 


Remained the same (GO 








TO Q. 7b) 


297 


619 


(IF CHANGE) Why Is that? (PROBE) 


Don't Know (Vol. ) (GO TO 








Q.7b).. 


51 


150 


7b. The student groupings on the campus 


More integrated 


496 


675 


and in the cafeteria since the early 


Less integrated 


28 


55 


part of the school year ? 


Remained the same (GO 








TO Q. 7c) 


751 


1678 


(IF CHANGE) Why Is that? (PROBE) 


Don't Know (Vol. ) <30 TO 








Q. 7c) 


65 


150 


7c. The racial composition at parent- 


More integrated 


155 


286 


teacher meetings since the early 


Less integrated 


65 


97 


part of this school year ? 


Remained the same (GO 








TO Q. 8) 


752 


1447 


(IF CHANGE) Why Is that? (PROBE) 


Don't know (Vol.) (GO TO 








Q. 8) 


202 


424 




! 

i 

•of 



{ 










. For the classroom situations we have Good 


B N-B 


980 1449 

352 1004 

31 158 


been discussing, would you use an over- 


all rating of good, fair, or bad for the 


educational achievements of desegregation 
in your school. 


Ae f OIT vAO SliUAuODS 0UtS106 OI vll0 ClASSirOOHI 

we have been discussing, would you use an Good - 


721 1232 

555 1203 

76 . 161 


overall ratincr of crood. fair or bad for the TJ^lr 


afihlevementfi of dese^refiration in vour school. nnd 









9. As far as you are concerned, what Is the best thing which this school has done 



this schooi year to provide for smooth desegregation? (PROBE FOR DETAILS) 




10. Are there any major problem areas which exist in this school which have not 
been mentioned? If so, what are they? (PROBE FOR DETAILS) 




ERIC 

Mi’lliitlilfflffTIILU 



10 : J 

of*n 



rnsm 











K you could do anything you wanted, what would you do to make teaching easier 
In a desegregated setting ? (PROBE) 



1 




11 




'ly- 






t. 

i: 

I 

I 



12 . 



Schools sometimes develop particular kinds of programs or activities to try 
to nudce school desegregation proceed more smoothly. Sometimes schools 
have special training for teachers, bring students of different races together 
in programs to promote racial understanding, use new curriculum materials, 
or have other kinds of programs. Do you know of any programs to eas^ the 



this school year? 



Yes 

No (GO TO Q. 12b) 



B 


N-B 


584 


1188 


818 


1418 



12a. 



Please describe the activities you knov/ about. 
APPROPRIATELY OR PLACE IN "OTHERS") 



(INTERVIEWER: CLASSIFY 



I 12b. (SHOW CARD) How about the activities on this card? Please read the list 

p carefully and tell me if any of these activities are taking place at this 

5 school this year. (WRITE IN SUB-ACTIVITIES MENTIONED AND CIRCLE 

I APPROPRIATE DIGITS IN COLUMN 12b. ASK ATTITUDE QUESTIONS FOR 

I EACH ACTIVITY THAT HAS A CIRCLED DIGIT IN COLUMN 12a or 12b or 12c. ) 

r* ' 



12c. (CIRCLE THE NUMBER ADJACENT TO EACH'SUB-ACTIVITY THAT THE 
PROJECT DIRECTOR MENTIONED FOR THAT SCHOOL. ) 




ACTIVITY I2t 12b 12c SKIP TO PAGE 



L SitcclalComm. Projrams 








13 


1. 


24-1 


27-1 


30-1 




2. 


2 


2 


2 






3 


3 


3 




U* S|iccial Pupil Personnel S«rvlcos 








15 


1. 


5 


5 


5 




2. 


6 


6 


6 




2. 


7 


7 


7 




in* special Curriculum Ptvislon Programt 








16 


1. 


9 


9 


9 




2. ‘ 


0 


0 


0 




2. 


X 


X 


X 




IV* Toachor Prciiaratloa Programs 








18 


1. 


25-1 


28-J 


31-1 




2* 


2 


2 


2 




2. 


3 


3 


3 




V* Spcctnl Student *-siutTcnt Pit>gi^ms 








21 


1. 


5 


5 


5 




2* 


6 


6 


6 




2. 


7 


7 


7 




VI. ConpeaMtory or BiiMdUl Education ClatMf 








22 


1* 


26-1 


29-1 


32-9 




2. 


2 


2 


0 




2. 


3 


3 


X 





12 . TRANSFER TO CARD 80 

o65 






I SPECULCO^MU^gY_raOGRA^ I 
(Promoting Understanding) 

Let's talk a bit about the activity at this school that deals with 

In other areas where we've talked to people, we've heard a lot about how things 
are going. We've lifted some of the comments and wondered how true thqr are 
for this school. (SHOW CARD) For example (READ STATEMENT) Is that 
extremely true for this school, very true, somewhat true, or not at all true? 













Some- 


Not 




Not 








Extremely 


Very 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Appli- 








True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


a# 


"This activity is having a 


B 


12 


59 


106 


19 


32 


12 




positive effect on changinj 


















the way one race feels abc 


N-B 


21 


115 


163 


47 


86 


30 




the other in the classrooit 


Le 














h. 


"Students appear to be pe i 


forming 


11 


66 


87 


35 


33 


10 




better as a consequence o: 


' this 
















activity. " | 




24 


124 


170 


41 


75 


32 


c. 


"Teacher performance s 


1 

;ems to 


9 


74 


73 


38 


36 


12 




have improved since this 


ictlvlty 
















began. " I 




22 


114 


137 


67 


82 


40 


d. 


"Even thouc^ this activitj 


1 

is 


8 


23 


66 


112 


23 


9 




designed to make desegrc 


^tion 
















easier, people are more 


nervous 


9 


21 


92 


250 


60 


31 




than ever about racial dii 


erences 
















and the mixing of races. '| 


1 

1 














e* 


"Parents are seeking moi 


e Infor- 


23 


60 


79 


41 


28 


11 




mation about the operatio 


LS of 
















the school in general and 


iie 


18 


104 


139 


75 


95 


33 




effects of desegregation i 


1 partl- 
















cular as a result of this i 


roject. " 















13 



366 . 



I CONTINUES 



I SPECIAL COMMUNTTY PROGRAMS I 
(Community fiiformatlon) 

Let's talk a bit about the activity at thl£t school that deals with . 

In other areas where we've talked to people, we've heard a lot about how things 
are going. We've listed some of the comments and wondered how true they are 
for this school. (SHOW CARD) For example (READ STATEMENT) Is that 
extremely true for this school, very true, somewhat true, or not at all true? 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



"This activity Is having a 
positive effect on changing 
the way one race feels aboi 
the other In the classroom. 



"Students appear to be peri terming 
better as a consequence of 
activity." 



"Teacher performance sei 
have Improved since this a 
began. " 



and the mixing of races. " 



e. 



effects of desegregation In 





Extremely 


Very 


Some- 

what 


Not 
at all 


Vol. 


Not 

Appli- 




True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


B 


3 


23 


34 


12 


19 


18 


N-B 


3 


30 


52 


14 


34 


21 


1 

1 














nrmlng 


3 


20 


25 


18 


23 


19 


mis 














\ 


1 


30 


47 


19 


35 


22 


\. 

’ms to 


c 

Ad 


24 


25 


17 


20 


20 


:tlvlty 

1 


10 


17 


44 


IS 


33 


30 


1 

El 


0 


8 


33 


36 
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n gP TCfTiAT. PTTPIL PERSO NNEL SER^/ICES, H 

(Counseling) 



Now, I'd like to ask you about the at this school. In talking to 

other participants in simUar projects, we've heard many differ^ 
about this area. We've recorded them and wondered how true 

school. (SHOWCARD) For example (READ STATEMENT) fc tha e remey 

true for this school, very true, somewhat true, or not at all true? 



I Some- Not 

Extremely Very what at all 
True True True 



Not 

Vol. Appli- 
True D.K. cable 



a. 



b. 



d. 



e. 



f. 



"The counselor was hired pri| B 
marily t<i help white children 
solve problems that are due t^ N-B 
desegregation. " ' 

"Black and white students haven't 
changed the way they feel abojlt 
each other even though that is[|one 
of the goals the counselor Is 
striving -for. " 

"The new counselors are as 
a help to teachers as they arej 
students." 

"The new counselors have hened 
inspire black students to do b^ter 
academically." 

"The counselors at this schoofl. are 
not concerned with social prottlems. 



"The counselors have helped 
vate white students to do bett< 
academically. " 



lOti- 



"This counselor was hired pri 
marily to help black children ®olve 
problems that are due to desdfere- 
gation. " 
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55 


11 


3 


4 


33 


171 


16 


1 


2 


17 


50 


9 


3 


8 


58 


131 


17 


16 


35 


22 


5 


6 


52 


83 


56 


23 


9 


6 


29 


26 
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15 


27 


89 


60 


15 


28 


2 


3 


8 


62 


8 


1 


6 


11 


191 


16 


4 


29 


23 


10 


17 


15 


93 


66 


27 


22 


1 


3 


11 


52 


13 


11 


22 


36 


125 


23 
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m SPECIAL CURRICULUM REVISION PROGRAMS HI 



(Multi- Cultural Curriculum) 



Let's talk a little about 



activities at this school. To what 



extent do you agree that the statements I will read are representative of this 
school? (SHOWCABD) (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely true for this 
school, very true, somewhat true, or not at all true? 



a. 



:d. 



even if tau{^t by a white. " 



better academically. " 

'.'Black students have been inspi; 
to do better academically as a 
result of new curriculum revisi( 



multi-cultural materials. " 

f. "Teachers do not feel comfoi 
with the new multi-cultural 
materials. " 



Ext 


tremely 


Very 


Some- 

what 


Not 
at all 


Vol. 


Not 

Appll- 


r 


'rue 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


1] iB 


4 


17 


31 


4 


9 


11 


L<!- 

. N-B 
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38 


70 


9 


29 


15 
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36 


17 
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47 
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12 


14 
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23 
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35 
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25 


24 
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43 


60 


13 


18 


22 


■ew 


8 


22 


29 


2 
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9 




6 


51 


55 
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23 
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1 


16 


44 


6 
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1 


4 


28 


82 


25 
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ni SPECIAL CURRICULyMREVB^NPgOG^^ m 
(Innovative Techniques) 

Now I want to ask you about activities at this school. To 

what extent do you agree that the statements I will read are representative of this 
school? (SHOWCARD) (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely true for this 
school, very true, somewhat true, or not at all true? 













Some- 


Not 




Not 






Extremely 


Very 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Appli- 








True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


a. 


"Teachers are eager to try out 


B 


72 


123 


42 


4 


13 


10 




the new ways of presenting 


















materials to students. " 


N-B 


147 


242 


138 


12 


21 


26 


b. 


"Black students respond better 




25 


89 


86 


30 


21 


13 




In class when less traditional 


















approaches are used. " 




69 


221 


147 


66 


50 


31 


c« 


"White students are responsive 




12 


103 


92 


9 


23 


25 




to Innovative presentation of 


















materials. " 




71 


287 


147 


15 


32 


31 


d. 


"White teachers are still using 




7 


38 


76 


28 


93 


21 




'tried and true* methods. " 




20 


134 


303 


70 


28 


27 


e. 


"Black teachers are reluctant t 


> 


2 


16 


66 


154 


14 


12 




change their teaching styles. " 




14 


43 


152 


156 


15 


60 


f. 


"There Is no change In the way 




0 


11 


39 


180 


24 


11 




teachers are teaching In this 




4 


30 


95 


393 


35 


25 




school so far this year. " 
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IV 



TEACHER PREPARATIONPgQGgA^ IV 
(Attitudinal) 



Let’s talk a bit about activities at this school. In other 

areas where we've talked to people, we've heard a lot about how things are going. 
We've recorded some of the comments and wondered how true they are for this 
school. (SHOW CARD) For example, (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely 



ft* 



b. 



"Due to this activity, black 
teachers are more aware of tl 
problems that vhlte teachers 
face. " 

"The activity has. caused addi- 
tional friction between white 
black teachers. " 

"All the programs In the worl 
won't change the way teach< 
of one race feel about stude 
of the opposite race. " 



black teachers." 



much ‘ .>ri 
activity. " 



f. 



g. "This activity makes It posslb le 



to teaching In a desegregated 
environment." 



1 




Some- 


Not 




Not 
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xtremcly 

True 


Very 

True 


what 

True 


at ill 
True 


Vol. 

D.K. 


Appli- 

cable 
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47 


134 
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25 


23 
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242 
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79 
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292 
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17 
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me 



TV TEACHER PBEPARATroNPROGBAMS IV 
(Basic Learning Skills) 



I want to talk to you about the 



activities at this school. 



In talking to participants in similar projects, we've heard a lot about how things 
are going. We've recorded some of the comments and wondered how true they 
are for this school. (SHOW CARD) (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely true 
for this school, very true, somewhat true, or not at all true? 



"The benefits of this activity 
are evident in the academic 



d. 



not like dealing with black si 

"White students are respondii 
favorably to black teacher 
result of this project. " 

"Even with the new skill trail 
program, black teachers still 
not like dealing with white si 

"Black children are respondii 
favorably to white teacher 
result of this project. " 
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Very 
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at all 
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True 
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True 
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" N-B 
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IV 



TE ACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS IV 
(Aides) 



Now I'd like to talk a little about the 



at this school. 



In the course of this project, we have hoard many statements about this area. 

To what extent do you f 3 el they are true for this school? (SHOW CARD) (READ 
STATEMENT) Is that extremely true for this school, very true, somewhat true, 
or not at all true? 



1 








Some- 


Not 




Not 


1 


Extremely 


Very 


what 


at all 


Vol. 


Appli- 


/ 




True 


True 


True 


True 


D.K. 


cable 


ij 

1 a. "Students perform poorly wit 




2 


20 


69 


301 


32 


29 


any aide regardless of race, 
b. "White students don't respec 


1 n-b 


10 


22 


101 


536 


57 


92 




0 


5 


31 


285 


57 


74 


1 . black aides." 

1 




1 


12 


55 


430 


93 


222 


J 1 

1 c. "Black teachers are uneasy ^ 


yhen 


0 


7 


36 


307 


47 


53 


a white aide is assigned to tl 
1 classes." | 


kr 


1 


4 


46 


332 


249 


179 


j d. "Only an aide of the same ra 


pe as 


2 


9 


21 


360 


351 


23 


I the student is capable of mot 


Ivating 














that student to better perforii 


nance." 


0 


7 


45 


627 


47 


85 


1 

e. "A white teacher is more ca 


eful 


5 


15 


53 


186 


109 


82 


in her treatment of black sti 
when a black aide is present 


dents 

tl 


3 


10 


61 


443 


97 


196 


f. "Black students don't respem 




0 


4 


32 


333 


41 


42 


white aides." | 




2 


7 


68 


542 


75 


115 
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STUDENT TO STUDENT PROGRAMS V 



Let*s talk a little about the 



activity going on at this school. 



I would like to read some comments we have heard on this throughout the course 
of this study and I would like you to tell me to what extent each is true for your 
school. (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely true, very true, somewhat true, 
or not at all true for this school? (REPEAT FOR EACH) 



a. 



f. 



"Black students are less suslj B 
picious of white students as 
result of the activity. " 



N-B 



"White students are more enthu- 
siastic about participating in 
various activities with black 
students as a result of this project." 



"Because of the release in t< 
sions through these activitiei 
most students are performinj 
better in class. " 



"Black students have been moti- 
vated to do better academically 
through the aid of these activities. " 

"White students actually enjdkr the 
bi-racial class situation, thanks 
to these activities. " 

"White students have been motivated 
to do better academically as 
result of this activity. " 

"Black students are at ease ilk bi- 
racial class situations due toUthe 
effects of this activity. " 



True 



7 

37 

4 
29 

5 

18 

3 

17 

4 
12 

2 

7 

4 



Very 

True 


Some- 

what 

True 


Not 
at all 
True 


Vol. 

D.K. 


Not 

Appli- 

cable 
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82 
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15 
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34 
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74 
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17 
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33 
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57 
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15 


13 
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132 
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42 


40 


45 


83 


25 
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54 


42 


37 


38 


81 


21 


28 


11 
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67 


38 
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77 


33 


26 


15 


48 


78 , 


20 


19 


11 


63 


141 


80 


47 
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Vn COMPENSATORY OR REMEDIAL EDUCATION CLASSES VH 



?: 






Now I want to ask you about 



activiti jR at this school. To what 



extent do you agree that the statements I will read are representative of this 
school? (SHOWCARD) (READ STATEMENT) Is that extremely true for this 
school, very true, somewhat trae, or not at all true. 



a, "The remedial educatloi:> B 
classes are primarily f r 
black students." | N-B 



b. "The remedial educatiot 

classes are primarily 
for white students. " 

c. "These classes are a way 

of getting discipline pr|>blems 
out of the regular clas|troom." 

d. "Even though the proje ct is 

designed to help students catch 
up with their age mate it and get 
into regular classes, t lere is 
not much chance that it will 
woric," I 

e. "The students in these||classes 
are more at ease in vaiious 
school situations as a result of 
the special academic Imlp." 

f. "Being put in a remedj tl 
education class makes a studen 
uncomfortable with sti : dents 
who are in regular clauses. " 



ctremely 

True 


Very 

True 


Some- 

what 

True 


Not 
at all 
T^ue 


Vol. 
D. K. 


Not 

Appli- 

cable 
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19 


29 
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11 
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102 
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15 
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196 
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60 


514 


14 


15 
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44 


174 


10 


7 


3 


19 


94 


465 


8 


17 
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15 


68 


136 


11 


9 


8 


45 


159 


355 


15 


24 


26 


93 


81 


18 


13 


8 


60 


231 


219 


35 


45 


15 


6 


21 


84 


111 . 


10 
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36 
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357 


25 


20 
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OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS WITH ESAP ACTIVITIES 



A. 



If you had an operational problem with 
one of the ESAP activities we have just 
discussed that required help from your 
principal, did you go to him (her) for 
help? 



Al. (IF YES) How responsive was he (she) 
In helping you solve the problem ? 



23 



Yes 



No problem (GO TO NEXT 
SECTION) 



Very helpful 

So-so 

Not helpful 







B 


N-B 


291 


590 


1 193 


318 


736 


1386 


263 


513 


14 


52 


14 


19 
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PE nSONAL DATA 
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ismm 






E. 






How long have you worked in the 
educational profession? 



(SHOW CABD) What is your 
teaching situation at this time? 



G, Which grade or grades do you teach? 



O 

ERIC 



B 



Less than 1 year 

1 - Less than 2 years 

2 - Less than 3 years 

3 - Less than 4 years 

4 - Less than 5 years 

5 - Less than 10 years 

10 - Less than 15 years .... 
15 or more years 



Self-contained class J 475 

Team teaching I 127 

Departmentalized I 635 

Special education I 57 

Experimental or demonstratfcn 



Counselors. 



Other (SPECIFY) 



Pre school 

Kindergarten 

First grade 

Second grade 

Third grade 

Fourth grade 

Fifth grade 

Sixth grade 

Ungraded primary (Jr. prii 
Ungraded primary 1 
Ungraded primary 2 
Ungraded primary 3 
Ungraded upper elementary | 
Seventh grade . . . 

Eighth grade .... 

Ninth grade 

Tenth grade 

Eleventh grade .. 

Twelfth grade . . . 

Other (SPECIFY) 






25 



N-B 



86 


291 


51 


218 


60 


210 


72 


194 


80 


172 


301 


510 


245 


284 


578 


893 



1030 

214 

1148 

95 



39 


82 


31 


91 


201 


386 


30 


64 


53 


95 


16 


23 


106 


219 


1 


12 


27 


63 


172 


361 


170 


334 


183 


341 


210 


382 


260 


448 


250 


442 


.ry)4 


11 


6 


15 


4 


14 


3 


14 


19 


16 


256 


437 


250 


448 


> 214 


448 


i 165 


430 


165 


457 


143 


453 


33 


0 



S78 








B N-B 


H. What was your position before this one ? Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent . 

Principal 

Assistant Principal 

Other Administrative 
rSPECIFYl 

Teacher 

Not In Education 

None 


0 0 

0 0 

10 24 

3 3 

34 74 

1174 1884 

101 362 

144 417 


I. Did you teach at this school last year? Yes (GO TO Q. 12) 

No 


781 1660 

685 1083 


11. (IF "NO") Did you teach In a school Yes (TERMINATE) 

last year where all the children were No (GO TO Q. 12) 

of the same race ? 


443 218 

184 659 


12. What was the approximate percentage 

of white students In your school last year ? % 




INTERVIEWER: DO NOT ASK SEX. 

Male 

Female 

RACE 

Black 

White (non-Spanish speak 

Indian American 

Spanish speaking 

Other 


290 560 

1183 2213 

1473 2751 

ig) 0 2 

0 20 

0 0 

0 0 







THANK YOU VERY MUCH’. 



Time ended I I 
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EMERGENCY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 

FOR STUDENTS 



I.D 



LEA- 



'Proi 



s 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Col. 
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Th 
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S 
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11— ►! 
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4 


5 
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State Code 


























12 


13 


14 

































Interviewer No, 




Team No. 




Time Started 




LEA: 








School: 




Telephone: ( 


) 



Area Code 



Address: 



Respondent: 



Zip:_ 

Grade: 



Why Selected: Teacher: Directly involved (first choice) is-l Indirectly involved (first choice)* 3 
Teacher: Directly involved (other) 2 Indirectly Involved (other) 4 

Date of Interview: 



INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

Because we can't talk to every student at this school, you have been chosen 
at random to talk a little bit about this school's desegregation activities. My name 

is and I am from Resource Management Corporation, a private 

research company carrying cut this survey for the Federal Government. 

We are talking to students in many areas about what goes on at their school 
because we feel that what they have to say is important. We are Interested in 
your opinions and your impressions of this school. 

However, what you tell me is strictly confidential. Your name will not be 
associated with any of the answers we collect. For example, we might find that 
out of all the students we talked to, 219 said they walk to school. Your answers 
will be added into the total number of responses that we collect and only numbers, 
not names, will be presented in the final report. 

Your name and school telephone number were asked so that my field super- 
visor can check this Intervlery, if necessary, When my field supervisor has 
finished this checking, the cover sheet with your name will be destroyed. 



' ' ' ‘ 

OE Form 121-3 3Q0 ' ^ 
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1. How lone have vou lived in ? Less than 6 months 

(Town) 6-12 months 

1-2 years 

More than 2 years 


19 69 

33 85 

50 111 

1523 1861 


2. How do you usually get to school every Walk/Bicycle .• 

day ? School Bus 

Private Car 

Public Transportation .... 
Other (SPECIFY) 


'552 450 

861 8i)0 

205 792 

22 10 



3. Let's talk a little about the fact that both blacks and whites go to this school. 
Thinking back over the whole school year, from now back to September, can 
you remember any imusual or outstanding things that have occurred because 
the school is desegregated? (PROBE) 



4* What do you like best about this school? (PROBE) What are some of the good 
things going on at this school? (PROBE) 




381 











5. What do you like least about this school? (PROBE) What are some of the bad 

things going on at this school? (PROBE) 



6. How do you feel about coming to this 
school? Do you . . . (READ LIST) 




B 


think it's just okay 

not like it here 


• 547 

• U4 


7. Would you rather go to another school 


Yes 


• 529 


than this one if you could ? 


No 


•1014 




Not sure 


• 55 



8. What would you say are the biggest problems at this school ? (PROBE) 



N-B 



1496 

517 

101 

467 

1492 

no 



B N-B 



9. Do you feel you are learning more 


T AQT«nl?ICf TTini*P 


.1341 


1674 


lliui. o ••••••••• 


. 131 


197 


or less than last year? 


Learning less • • • 


. 159 


257 


10. Are your grades better or worse than 




.1062 


1206 


Mn miMlCTP 


. 245 


571 


last year? 


XNU \vlX<UI^C •••• • ••••••• 

Worse 


. .323 


346 





Were you a student at this school 
last year ? 



12 Many schools in this area have special activities related to desegregatio: his 
year. We want to know if you have noticed the effects in certain school 
happenings. Have you noticed anything new, special, or different going <jji 
this year in the area of: (REPEAT AS NECESSARY) 

a the way teachers teach? Yes 

No (GO TO Q. b) 

(IF YES) What is new or different? Don’t know (GO TO Q.b) 

(PROBE) 



516 


699 


1033 


1339 


34 


36 


116 


144 



b, help for slow learners ? 

(IF YES) What is being done ? (PROBE) 



Yes 

No (GO TO Q. c) 

Don’t know (GO TO Q. 



c) 



150 


104 


753 


869 


84 


90 


19 


25 



c, teacher’s aides? 

(IF YES) Tell me atout what is 
being done. (PROBE) 



Yes • ■ 

No (GO TOQ. d) .... 
Don’t know (GO TO Q. dj 



304 


402 


1096 


1437 


764 


209 


12 


17 



4 



(Have you noticed anything new» special, or different going on this year ^tte 



area of;) 

12d. bus transportation? 

(IF YES) What is new or different? 
(PROBE) 



e. black studies (history) ? (PROBE) 

(IF YES) Can you describe it or 
give examples ? 



f. counseling? 

(IF YES) What's new this year? 
(PROBE) 



Yes 

No (GO TO Q.e) 

Don't know (GO TO Q. e. 



Yes 

No (GO TO Q. i) 

Don't know (GO J Q. t) 



Yes 1 

No (GO TO Q. g. ) 

Don't know (GO TO Q.g. 



g> student activities, for example clubs, 
student government, meetings, 
tutoring, etc.? 

(IF YES) What new things are going on? 
(PROBE) 



Yes 

No (GO TOQ.h) 

Don't know (GOTOQ. 



384 






B N-B 


h. giving information to parents and the Yes 

comnuinity about specific things that No (GO TO Q« 13)* 

go on at this school? Don’t know (GO TO Q. 13J 

, , Negative Change 

(IF YES) Can you give an example of 

what they have done so far ? 


. 367 460 

.1114 1493 

. 94 119 

53 50 

i 


1? Have your parents been Involved in any Yes . 

school activities this year? No (GO TO Q. 14) ... ... . 

Don't Know (GO TO Q. 14 ) 


B N-B 

. 578 921 

,1034 1172 

16 19 


13a. How have your parents been involved in Attended PTA meetings . . 

school activities this year 1 Had parent-teacher oon- 

ference 

Employed by the school . • 
Volunteered services to 

the school 

Attended athletic or social 

events 

Others fSPECIFY) 


, 369 573 

170 2J9 

25 44 

» 

7? 202 

• 

159 291 

_ 18 49 


* 





14. H you could do anything you wanted to change this school, what would you change ? 



(PROBE) 



385 






> /'f > V w; 






15. Is tH« the first year you have gone to 
school with both black and white 
students ? 





B N-B 


V#>R 


713 226 

56 177 

772 1664 




X iilvdl ••••••••• 

Mri /nn TH O 1 7\m .••••••• 





ua, xii: xi:j^ v^x, xvyx^x^xi **,... 

about how you felt when school started thisi 
have trouble In: (REPEAT FOR EACH STi^ 


year. Did you ttunk you would 
TEMENT) 

ves No Don't Know 


Not 

Applicable 


(1) 


4/\ uf4^h Of 




B 


N-B 


B N-B 


B 


N-B 


B 


N-B 


10 SCOOUi W&Ull O l»UU V7ULD vX 

another race? 




314 


199 


444 186 


5 


9 


1 


0 


(2) 


keeping up with class work? 




259 


95 


500 293 


6 


5 


2 


1 


(3) 


making friends with students of anothq 
race? 


■ 


272 


151 


484 222 


6 


21 


2 


0 


(4) 


recreational or social activities with 
students of another race? 




212 


125 


533 256 


17 


12 


2 


1 


(5) 


learning from teachers of another racj 




198 


83 


560 293 


4 


8 


4 


9 


(6) 


riding the bus with students of another 
race? 




115 


71 


400 167 


15 


13 


233 


141 


' 




















ERIC 



7 

886 




16, Now, let's talk about whether things have changed now that you have been going 
to school with students of another race for a while. I want you to compare how 
you feel now with how you felt when school started. I will read some statements 
and I want you to tell me if you changed your opinion. For example, did you 
change the way you felt about: (REPEAT FOR EACH STATEMENT) 

(IF YES) Did you change your opinion for the better or for the worse? 



a. going to school with students of another 
race? 

(IF CHANGE) What made you change? 
(PROBE) 



b. keeping up with classwork? 

(IF CHANGE) What made you change? 
(PROBE) 



c. making friends with students of 
another race? 

(IF CHANGE) What made you change? 
(PROBE) 



Better 

No change (GO TO Q. b) . . 

Worse 

Not Applicable (Vol, ) (GO 
TO Q. b) 



Better • • 

No change (GO TO Q. c) . . 

Worse 

Not Applicable (Vol. ) (GO 
TO Q. c) 



Better 

, No change (GO TO Q. d) • • 

Worse 

Not Ai^licable (Vol. ) (GO 
TO Q. d. ). ............ 



38 ^ 



d. 



e. 



f. 



17 . 



recreational or social activities with 
students of another race ? 

(IF CHANGE) What made you change? 
(PROBE) 



learning from teachers of another 
race? 

(IF CHANGE) What made you change? 
(PROBE) 



riding the bus with students of 
another race? 

(IF CHANCE) What made you change? 
(PROBE) 



How has it beer, to attend a desegregated 
school this year? 



Better 

No change (GO TO Q. e) . 

Worse 

Not Applicable (Vol. ) (GC 
TO Q. e) 



Better .1156 

No change (GO TO Q. f) . . , 589 

Worse 1 12 

Not Applicable (Vol. ) (GO 
TO Q. f) ^ 6 



Better 

No change (GO TO Q. 17). . 

Worse 

Not Applicable (Vol. ) (GO 
TO Q. 17) 



Easier than I expected . . 

About as I expected 

More difflcult than expectec 
Don't know (Vol. ) 



131 

608 

17 



61 

426 

15 



814 

453 

238 

35 



N-B 

69 

297 

21 



62 

300 

3 

24 



22 

192 

8 



259 167 



829 

961 

251 

31 



18. to September, how did your family 
feel about your attending a desegre- 
gated school ? 

How does your family feel now about your 
going to a desegregated school? 



B N-B 





803 


363 




440 


899 


lAQO V ,•••••••••••• 


209 


667 


know 


. 88 


134 


Uvtt » lUlWW \ f •••••••• 








, 536 


594 


TKa fl&TVlA 


881 


1270 


WorflA 


. 39 


102 


Don't know (Vol. ) 


84 


97 



10 

389 

T t' : 









19, b the course of this study we have talked to many students about their schools and 
the fact that both blacks and whites attend. We have recorded their comments 



wonder how true they are for this school 


ImwAb I ri 


ead each ststemeiUtF 






me 


whether it is generally true or generallji 


|false for 


this school. 






Not 






> 








Applic. 








True 


False 


Vol.D.K. 


N/A 


(1) 


"Most students like to come to this 


B 


1013 


513 


34 


47 




school. " 


N-B 


1536 


515 


42 


16 


(2) 


"Most black students have at least 


B 


1016 


491 


18 


76 




one white friend at this school. " 


N-B 


1674 


222 


35 


86 


(3) 


"Biding the bus with black students 














has helped wliite students become 


B 


690 


270 


183 


458 




more open-minded, " 


N-B 


706 


410 


374 


618 


(4) 


"The teachers in this school are 


B 


1249 


251 


62 


47 




really interested in you. " 


N-B 


1772 


232 


85 


19 


(5) 


•"White teachers are having problems 


B 


608 


889 


55 


56 




teaching black students this year. " 


N-B 


653 


1271 


99 


86 


(6) 


"Most students at this school ride 


B 


1036 


377 


45 


151 




the bus. " 


N-B 


1277 


570 


144 


112 


(7) 


"Black students are more open- 














mindod about white students since 


B 


696 


302 


170 


434 




they started riding the bus together. " 


N-B 


602 


423 


476 


607 


(8) 


"This school is very different now 


B 


1109 


387 


48 


68 




compared to September 1970. " 


N-B 


1144 


852 


58 


53 


(9) 


"White teachers treat black students 


B 


1229 


272 


27 


73 




the same as they treat white students. 


N-B 


1850 


161 


23 


72 


(10) 


"White students stay together at 


B 


878 


607 


37 


79 




this school." 


N-B 


1238 


783 


46 


41 


(11) 


"Black teachers treatwhite students 


B 


1309 


173 


38 


82 




the same as they treat black students. 


' N-B 


1744 


147 


85 


130 


(12) 


"Most white students have at least me 


B 


1019 


468 


31 


82 




black friend at this school. " 


N-B 


1692 


291 


47 


77 


a3) 


"Black teachers are having problems 


B 


262 


1178 


72 


89 




teaching white students this year. " 


N-B 


293 


1544 


161 


107 


a4) 


"Students are cooperating more 


B 


1254 


275 


34 


49 




and nu>re as the year goes on. " 


N-B 


1561 


450 


69 


25 


(16) 


"Black students stick together at 


B 


949 


578 ' 


15 


59 




this school." 


N-B 


1367 


603 


53 


82 


(16) 


"There is not much school spirit 


B 


625 


834 


77 


77 




this year. " 


N-B 


634 


1321 


98 


55 


11 








80-(2) 





390 




4 






irrtHi 



20 . For each of the statements that I read, will you please tell me whether you 



agree or disagree? 








Vol. 


(1) 


Good luck is more important than 
hard work for success. 


B 

N-B 


Agree 

724 

383 


Disagree 

889 

1729 


D. K. 

20 

17 


(2) 


I sometimes feel that I Just can't 


B 


746 


885 


2 




learn. 


N-B 


1090 


1024 


4 


(3) 


If I could change I would be someoo< 


r B 


828 


795 


10 




different from myself. 1 


|n-b 


728 


1385 


16 



21. 


Now I 


would like to ask you a few questions 


9-12 , 


78§ 


M 




about 


yourself. First, how old are you? 


13 


217 


293 








14 


184 


217 








15 


139 


154 








16 


130 


154 








17 


104 


134 








18 


50 


17 








Over 18 


20 


21 


22 . 


What 


grade are you In? 


5th 


406 


538 








6th 


385 


531 








7th 


217 


269 








8th 


173 


231 








9th 


153 


172 








10th 


106 


144 








nth 


86 


111 








12th 


104 


131 


23. 


Does 


your father work at present? 


Yes 


1163 


1881 






No 


185 


114 








Don't Kbow 


69 


23 








No father 


212 


104 



23a. (IF YES) What is his Job? What does he do? (PROBE) 



12 




391 

V.', I 






4 





B N-B 


9l4- TV^^o vmiT* TnnfhfiT* U7ni*t af riT^osonf ^ YfiS 


861 1070 


No 


Don't Know 




No mother 








1 

24a. (IF YES) What is her job? What does she do? (PROBE) 




INTERVIEWER; DO NOT ASK SEX 


B N-B 


Male 


796 1092 


Female 


RACE 

Black 


• 1635 0 

0 - 2026 

- 6 


White (Non-Spanish Speakii 
Indian American 


Spanish Speaking 




Other 









80- 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH Time Ended 



O 

EKLC 

i^^BElSlSSS 



13 

f 
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A Division of RDMOurcD Management Corporation 



ms/ic 



MCOOSOIIATtO 



Dear ESAP Advisory Committee Member: 

Your name was given by your school district as being a member of the 
Bi-racial Advisory Committee for its Emergency School Assistance Program. 

We feel it is important to consider the opinions of community members such as 
yourself in our evaluation but need your help to provide that information. There- 
fore, it is requested that you complete the brief questions that follow and return 
them directly to us in the enclosed envelope. 

We are a private research firm under contract with the U.S. Office of 
Education to evaluate the Emergency School Assistance Program (ESAP) as 
required by its regulations (Part 181. 9, Title 45, Code of Federal Regulations). 
ESAP provided federal funds this school year to assist eligible local school 
districts in meeting special needs arising from the elimination of racial segre- 
gation and discrimination in their public schools. The purpose of our evaluation 
is to determine which type projects are most useful to local districts. 

Your responses will be anonymous and your name will never be associated 
with any of your answers. We ask for your name and address only so we will be 
able to check on unretumed questionnaires. It is also Important that you give your 
personal opinions, not as you feel someone else would answer. We urge you to 
conq>lete the questionnaire yourself as best you can rather than seek assistance 
from other pec^le in the school or community. 

Thank you very nmch for your help. Please take the necessary few minutes 
to complete and return this form as soon as possible in the envelope provided. 



Name 

School District Name 
Your Maiung Address 



7§t0 Woodrnom Avnu*. MHhosda, MvrylmnO S0014 rtionv (SOI) tff7> 1010 




OMB Form 51-571022 
Expires Deo. 31, 1971 



SURVEY OF BI-RACIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



!• When did you become a member of the Bi- racial Advisory Committee ? 

Month 

Year 



16- 

16- 



la. How did you become a member of the Bi-racial Advisory Committee? (CHECK ONE) 



I was selected by an organisation 



to which I belong Q 17-1 

I was selected by School Board 

or other school officials O 2 



I was selected by court officials .... Q 
Other D 



3 

4 



lb. (IF COMMITTEE WAS NOT APPOINTED BY COURT, SKIP THIS QUE STION) Did your committee 
review and comment on the Emergency School Assistance Program application befox’e it was 
submitted for funding? 



Yes □ 18-1 

No □ 2 

Don't Know D 3 



2. How many times has the committee met this school year? (CHECK ONE) 

Has not met Q 19-1 Four to seven times G 3 

One to three times Q 2 Eight times or more G 4 



2a. How mapy committee meetings have you attended this school year? (CHECK ONE) 

No meetings Q 20-1 Four to seven meetings G 3 

One to three meetings Q 2 Eight times or more G ^ 



3. What is the size of the Emergency School Assistance Progn^m grant in your school district? 
(CHECK ONE) 



No grant G 21-1 

$0- $24,999 □ 2 

$25, 000 -$49,999 □ 3 

$50, 000 -$99,999 □ 4 

$100,000 -$199,999 □ 5 



$200,000- $499,999 G 

$500, 000 - $999, 999 G 

$1,000,000 or more G 

Don't Know G 



6 

7 

8 
9 



S = Sample of 252 LEAs 

N-S = Rest of All LEAs (Total - Sample) 



0MB Form 51-571022 
Expires Deo. 31t 1971 



SURVEY OF BI-R.ACIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



1« When did you become a member of the Bi-racial Advisory Committee? 

Month __________ 

Year 



la* How did you become a member of the Bi-racial Advisory Committee? (CHECK ONE 



,N-S 

I was selected by aii orcanlzatiod 

to which I belong 259 317 

I vras selected by School Board 

or other school offlcials |L055|1462 



I was selected by court officials . . . . 
Other 



4 


■N-S 

“IB" 


77 


115 



lb. 



(IF COMMITTEE WAS NOT APPOINTED BY COURT, SKIP THIS QUESTION) Did your committee 
review and comment on the Emergency School Assistance Program application before it was 
submitted for funding? 



Yes 

No 

Don't Ktaow 



S 

26 

21 

5 



N^S 

5 

8 

2 



2 . 



Has not met 

One to three times L720 



”S ^ 

, 58 94 

.720 1153 


Pmir tn ctAven timAS 


Plaht limfifl or morfi 





S 

293 

1()7 



2a. 



No meetings 

One to three meetings 



B 


~~R=5 


139 


175 


845 


1301 



this school year? (CHECK ONE) 



Four to seven meetings 
Eight times or more . . 



S 

377 

107 



N-S 

321 

84 



N-S 

370 

89 



3. What is tho size of. the Emergency School Assistance Program grant in your school district? 
(CHECK ONE) 



No grant 

|0 -$24,999 

$25,000 - $19,999 ., 
$50,000- $99,999 
$100,000 -$199,999 



S 


N-S 




14 




441 


.239 


417 


.230 


343 


.155 


123 



$200, 000 - $499, 999 
$500,000 - $099,999 
$1, 000, 000 or more 
Don't Know 



S 

121 

61 

53 

359 



N-S 

46 

11 

10 

489 






xwwraan 






4 . Based on your present knowledorc, which of the following list of Emergency School Assistance 



Special Community Programs 

Counsel!:'.^ 

Special Curriculum Povislon . 

Teacher Training 

Teacher Aides 

Studert-to-Sudent Progranvi, 





“FFS 


466 


448 


561 


721 


536 


622 


581 


621 


935 


1217 


417 


366 



Bussing 

Compensatory or Pcmedlal 

Education Classes 

Comprehensive Planning . . . . t • 
Remodeling or Renovation . . . < 

Portable Classrooms 

Other Personnel 

Other Materials 

None 



6. The Emei'goacy Sc!»ool Assistance Program (CS*\P) Advisory Committees have assisted 

Bchool ofTlclals In various ways, some of which arc In addition to their usual duties. 

Please answer the following Items as they apply to the activities of your Committee. 

a. Since activities have started, has the Yes 

Committee helped to solve ESAP No 

operational problems that have come Don't Know 

iq>? {CHECK ONE) Not started yet 

b. Has the Committee been asked to Yes 

advise school officials on ESAP No 

policy matters ? (CHECK ONE) Don't Know 

Not started yet 



S 


N-S 


329 


439 


600 


741 


363 


398 


282 


366 


374 


480 


394 


911 


491 


570 


14 


22 



S 

691 

313 

305 

34 



823 

322 

203 

18 



N-S 

949 

372 

373 
70 



~N=-S 

1150 

366 

248 

32 



6. How important do you think your committee Is in the conduct of the Emergency School Assistance 
Program In j'our district? 

S 

364 
162 



Extremely Important 
Vezy Important 



S 


N-S 


334 


484 


576 


805 



A little Important . . 
Not at all important 




7c, Have you observed or participated In ES AP project ac tivities In your school district? 



Yes 



S N-S 






N-S 


911 1228 




512 


637 



8. How true Is each of the follo^vlng statements for the Emergency School Assistance Program In your 
school distiict? 











Some- 


A 


Not 










Very 


what 


Little 


at all 


Don’t 








True 


True 


True 


True 


Know 




It is a program of specific actl^'itles 


S 


. 312 


426 


200 


245 


109 




designed to help black students. 


N-S 


435 • 


517 


261 


353 


147 


b. 


It Is a program to make desegregation 


S 


819 


316 


102 


83 


94 




easier in the schools. 


N-S 


1152 


368 


143 


103 


103 


c. 


It Is a program which provides money 


S 


167 


150 


128 


618 


234 




to help pay for general school costs. 


N-S 


260 


175 


132 


834 


308 



38G 



I. 



DO yu« tctl Ikxt there ta. beta a ch.-rjo ^or the better or irorto or no chine* at lU Injrour sohoot 
dlitrlct this tfchuol year In Iho follov^Uig nruu? 



h. 
e. 

i. 

•• 



UtlitiODt between studectf i*f d^rferent races 

Seteol-community 

BelatioBs between faculty and atudects of 



differcat raeea 
^I^Mrooui perforfnaoce of black studcBts • • 
Clans ro^'tn pe rfcrmtuce of while sludoots • • 





Worse 


N-S' 




DoaH 


NtS. 


1030 1*378 


•53 


116 


222 




105 


150 


834 1162 


150 


155 


299 


385 


112 


136 


929 1242 


92 


116 


194 


268 


193 


220 


629 930 


74 


102 


235 


283 


466 


522 


435 687 


134 


135 


316 


421 


513 


580 



iOn 



How hslpftil do you thick EmerKcncy School Aiilftancw Profrim hu been for dmofregitlonjn 



yorar district? 



Katr amely helpful i 
Very helpful 



S N-SI 
377 503a U ttla helpful... 
566 797y >* “ 



S 


N“S 


3*77 


445 


82 


96 



lit What do you think have been the meet Important effects (either poaltlra or nesaUr.) of the EtnarK*.*7 
Sehool Aaalataaea Program In your achool district? 



(CHECK ong 



1069 1528 



MO 



S N-S 



168 153 



OonH Know.... 
Mol Btattod yet 



S 


li^ 


219 


254 


19 


56 



Ust Do you think your 
(CHECK ONE) 

Tm 

Mo 



•cbool district did a good Job la actually cartylng out 



Don’t Know . . 
IM tUitad yet 



S N-S 



1065 1444 
121 135 



Its ESAP program? 





S 


N-S 




219 


254 




19 


58 







PLEASE FILL IN THE imTXKllNO INFOBMATION ABOUT YOUBSELP 



U. ACEs Cader 21 
M-40 


S N-S"‘ S N^^ S IfcS. s ita. 

48 103x1.2$ 18 37 9e.$o 96 98 gi.js 168 209 

294 334 4W5 241 363 242 274 81 or oMar 359 502 




U. ETHNIC GROUPS 


Black ^1 White tis'lfc^psidshSutiiamed’l’l **1^ Olhit 15 ^1^ 


iSn Do yoa bara ally child] 

Tea 


cn currently allcBdlngapii^c^hool In your district? g 

992 i27rite 478 656 


THANK 










i 



APPENDIX C 

NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF THE 17 
ESAP ACTIVITIES 




! 





APPENDIX C 



ACTIVITY DESCRIPTIONS 

This section provides r brief description of each activity type comprising the 
common code listed in Table 5-2. Each sub-heading contains information on inno- 
vative activities within a specific category, personnel usage, material usage, and 
any other findings unique to the activity being discussed. 

Personal Community Activities (1) 

These activities were geared, in general, toward promoting understanding 
between the school and the community through the use of personal contact. About 
90 percent of these activities can be grouped into two different categories, the 
largest group being of the home-school coordinator variety with the second group 
being an assortment of different kinds of community meetings between parents 
and school officials. The most novel of these activities was one that enabled 
parents to go on field trips arranged by school personnel, thereby creating a 
learning environment in addition to the mixing of races. 

Most of the personnel hired to provide these services were working full time 
and were involved in the personal contact aspect of the activities. Most of the 
funds were used for salaries with a small portion going for office supplies and 
per diem. The largest activity was funded for $373,000, but 75 percent of the 
activities were funded at levels under $50,000. Eighty-five percent of the activi- 
ties had started prior to January 1971 and virtually all lasted until the end of the 
school year. 
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Non- Personal Community Activities (2) 

These activities were aimed primarily at the dispersing of information, 
throughout the community, which was related to desegregation in general. They 
usually Involved the use of the telephone, newspapers, leaflets, radio, or tele- 
vision to accomplish their objectives. In fact, 65 percent of the activities in this 
category were of the types mentioned above. The most unique activity found in 
this group was a survey of parents. This type of activity could certainly be used 
to isolate specific problem areas and discover overall opinions of the community. 

Outside consultants were the largest group of personnel involved in these acti- 
vities. The relationship between full time and part lime personnel was about one to 
one, but there were more full-time non-blacks and more part-time blacks overall. 
Money spent, other than for personnel, was mostly for office supplies and audio- 
visual equipment. The largest activity was funded for $312,000 with 85 percent of 
the activities being funded for less than $50,000. Eighty-five percent of the acti- 
vities started by January 1971 and only about 10 percent had ended before the school 
year had concluded. 

Counseling Activities (31 

Counseling included those activities geared toward solving problems between 
students and faculties in a des^regated setting. All activities had one or more 
counselors of some type with 45 percent of these being guidance counselors. None 
of these activities appeared to be particularly innovative. Perhaps the most unique 
was a mobile guidance lab. 

Personnel hired were generally limited to counselors with a few consultants 
and clerical personnel. About 80 percent of the personnel were full time and only 
one of the counselors hired for the activities in our sample was part time. 

Materials bought were evenly distributed over five categories; these being 
teaching materials, audio-visual equipment, testing materials, office supplies, 
and space. The largest activity in this category was funded for $256,000 and 85 
percent were funded for less than $50,000. Ninety percent of the activities had 
started by January 1971 and 85 percent lasted until school was out. 

430 .. 







Counseling Support Activities (4) 



These activities were implemented to provide the counselors with the per- 
sonnel and materials required to support counseling activities. They fell into a 
large number of sub- categories with about 55 percent being counselor aides, 
nurses, attendance officers, coordinators, and disciplinarians. Two of the acti- 
vities appeared to provide unique services. The first of these was a public welfare 
assistance activity and the second was a vocational training activity utilizing 
visitation. 

The racial mix of the personnel involved in these activities was about 60-50, 
but there were about 30 percent full-time blacks as opposed to only 65 percent 
full-time non-blacks. Many different kinds of personnel were utilized with the 
total number being uniformly distributed across teachers, teacher aides, adminis- 
trative personnel, clerical personnel, and counselors. Materials for the activities 
were, in most cases, confined to written teaching materials, testing materials, 

office supplies, and audio-visual equipment. 

The largest activity was funded for $118,000 with only 10 percent being funded 
for more than $50,000. In general, these activities were slightly slower in getting 
underway with only about 70 percent beginning by January 1971, but aU but a few 
percent continued throughout the school year. 

Ethnic Classes and Materials (5) 

These activities were generally designed to present cultural differences to the 
students. Over half of the activities were the purchase of multi-cultural materials with 
the rest going for curriculum development and personnel. All of the activities 
could be placed in one of the above-mentioned categories and for this reason none 
appeared to be unique. Due to the nature of this categorization, the number of per- 
sonnel hired were very few. Over half of these were part-time consultants or 
teachers. The majority of I he materials bought were written teaching materials 
and audio-visual equipment. 
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The largest activity was funded for $217,000 and 80 percent were funded at 
levels under $50,000. Seventy-five percent of the activities had begun by 
January 1971 and almost 95 percent did not terminate until the school year had 
ended. 

Non-Ethntc Classes and Materials (6) 

The activities included in this category contained no mention of ethnicity. 

They contained a large variety of teaching techniques and many enchanced the 
school's curriculum. Many could be termed as particularly innovative with labels 
such as "Special Interest Courses, " "Work-School Program for Dropouts," 

"Mobil Museum," and a "Paperback Library." A large number of personnel 
were hired with the average being over twe per activity. Most of the personnel 
were teachers and outside consultants, and there seemed to be approximately a 
one to one ratio of full-time to part-time workers and no biases due to race. As 
with ethnic classes, the non-ethnic classes spent most of the dollars for materials 
on written teaching materials and audio-visual equipment. 

The largest of these activities was funded for $754,000 and only 15 percent 
were funded at levels exceeding $50. These activities tended to start early with 
85 percent beginning by January 1971 and about 95 percent lasting through the end 
of the school year. 

Teacher Training f 71 

These activities were generally geared toward changing teachers' attitudes 
toward desegregation or introducing basic learning skills. About 60 percent of 
the activities were actually a supplement to the normal in-service training pro- 
grams taking place prior to the 1970-71 school year. Due to the supplementary 
nature of these activities, only a few appeared to be innovative. The most unique 
was a teacher exchange activity, with teachers from different schools trading 
places jfor a period of about one week. This technique enabled teachers to gain 
experience in teaching classes with a different racial mix than they were ordinarily 



used to 
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The largest group of personnel paid with these funds, other than providing 
stipends for teachers and teacher aides, were outside consultants. Over 80 per- 
cent of the personnel vere part-time workers with non-blacks outnumbering 
blacks only slightly. A large percentage of the materials purchased included 
written teaching materials, audio-visual equipment and office supplies. 

The largest activity of this tyq>e was funded for $971,000 and about 80 percent 
were funded at levels below $50. About 75 percent of these activities had started 
by January 1971 and over 90 percent continued through the school year. 

Teacher Aides and Other Support Personnel (8) 

These activities, as the category name implies, were geared to provide support 
for regular teachers through the use of aides or substitutes. Almost 70 percent of 
these activities were designated as "teacher aides" with the remainder being sub- 
stitute teachers or some other form of classroom aide. For this reason, none 
could be isolated as being unique. Ninety-five percent of the personnel hired were 
designated as either teachers or teacher aides, with about 40 percent of these being 
black and less than 10 percent being part-time workers. The materials purchased 
for these activities were similar to those purchased for teacher training activities 
with the majority of materials being written teaching materials, audio-visual 
equipment, and office stqjplies. 

The largest activity of this type was funded for $389,000 and about 80 percent 
were funded at levels below $50,000. These activities tended to start earlier than 
most with over 90 percent underway by 1971 and virtually all lasting until school 
was out. 

Student-to-Student Activities 

Student-to-student activities were designed to provide a means for students to 
Interact outside the classroom but within an educational environment. All of the 
activities encountered could have been groiqped Into the broad category of extra- 
curricular activities, and due to the nature of the category title many seemed to 



be quite Innovative. Some of the more novel were titled ’’Shared Experience 
Program,” ’’Preparing Programs for a Radio Station,” ’’Ecology Week,” and 
’’Mobile Zoo.” At first sight It appears that many of these activities are not 
closely related to desegregation, but when It Is realized that many underprivileged 
children have never been subjected to any of these experiences, the relationship 
becomes apparent. 

Most of the personnel utilized In these activities were teachers and outside 
consultants. The racial balance was about one to one, but only about 25 percent 
of the personnel were full time. The majority of the materials purchased Included 
written teaching materials, human relation literature, recreation equipment, and 
office supplies. 

The largest activity of this type was funded for $130,000 and 95 percent of the 
activities were fimded at leveli, below $50,000. Seventy-five percent of the activities 
had begun by January 1971 and over 90 percent were continued through the end of 

the school term. 

Busing (10) 

These activities provided the school districts with additional transportation 
and In some cases were designed to Improve bus routes. About 50 percent of the 
activities Included the purchase of at least one bus. None were particularly Inno- 
vative, but one— providing transportation aides— could possibly be labeled as unique. 
The majority of personnel hired were part-time bus drivers of which about two- 
thirds were black. The majority of the funds were spent on buses and salaries of 
bus drivers. In the sampled schools, about 75 percent of the principals said that 
blacks and whites rode the buses together and only about 15 percent of the schools 
had a late bus policy. 

The largest activity of this type was funded for $533,000 with about 90 percent 
being funded at levels below $50,000. About 90 percent of these activities had 
started by January 1971, and about the same number continued through the end 

of the school year. 









Remedial Education Personnel (11) 



These activities were designed to provide remedial education in the school 
with the majority of funds being spent on personnel. All were orioited toward 
the below average student and none seemed unique when compared with the average. 
The activities averaged about five personnel per activity and over 60 percent of 
these were teachers or teacher aides. When materials were purchased, they 
included written teaching materials and audio-visual equipment. 

The largest activity was funded for $120,000 and about 90 percent were funded 
at levels below $50,000. Over 80 percent of the activities had started by January 
1971 and virtually all continued throu^iout the school year. 

Remedial Education Programs and Materials (12) 

These activities were geared to provide remedial education in the school with 
a large portion of the fiinds being used for program development and materials. 

Over 75 percent of the activities In this category were oriented toward the improve- 
ment of basic reading skills with the remainder beii^ generalized or mathematics 
activities. Some of the more novel activities utilized the use of a learning machine 
and a few took the ai^roach of revising the readily materials to be used. Most of 
the personnel hired were teachers and teacher aides with about 75 percent being 
employed full time . The activities averaged about three and one-half personnel 
per activity with only about one-third being black. As with the previous category, 
the great majority of materials purchased were written teaching materials and 
audio-visual equipment. 

The largest activity was funded for $228,000 and about 75 percent were funded 
at levels below $50,000; over 80 percent had begimby January 1971, and all continued 
through the end of the school year. 

Special Comprehensive Planning (13) 

These activities were solely related to planning which included studies related 
to desegr^ation and education in general, in fact, 90 percent were titled ^'Special 





Comprehensive Planning." A small number of administrative and clerical personnel 
were hired and other ejqpenditures were confined to office supplies and per diem. 

The largest activity of this type was funded for $143,000 and all but 10 percent 
were funded at levels below $50,000. Ninety percent of these activities had started 
by January 1971 and all continued through the end of the school year. 

Administrative Personnel (14) 

This category of activities covers the hiring or employment of personnel not 
coded elsewhere. A few of the activity names were "bookkeeper," "clerks," 
"resource personnel," "nurse," and "project director," but none seemed parti- 
cularly innovative. About 80 percent of the personnel were full time with the non- 
blacks outnumbering the blacks by approximately two to one. Virtually all of the 
materials purchased were office supplies. 

The largest activity of this type was funded for $394,000 with about 90 percent 
being funded at levels below $50,000. Ninety-five percent of the activities were under- 
way by January 1971 and all lasted until the sdiool year was finished. 

Materials (15) 

These activities covered the purchase of materials and equipment not coded 
elsewhere. They included supplies such as books, chairs, lockers, cafeteria 
equipment, and typewriters. None appeared unique, although one half of the acti- 
vities mentioned specific items. Very few personnel were utilized, but all were 
full-time enq)loyees. As can be seen in the description above, most of the materials 
were sc1kx>1 fiimishings and oSice supplies. 

The largest of these activities was funded for $110,000 and about 95 percent 
were funded at levels below $50,000. Eighty-five percent of the activities had begun 
January 1971 and about 90 percent continued throughout the school year. 
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Fac tittles Improvement (16) 
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This group of activities covers the purchase of portable classrooms and the 
e^qiansion or renovation of existing school facilities. Fifty-five percent of the 
activities involved some form of moveable classrooms and 30 percent called for 
renovations. The most unique was the building of a desegregation center which 
is also more closely related to desegregation than most of the others. There were 
very few personnel hired and most of these were part-time personnel used to 
assemble the classrooms and do construction work. As would be expected, most 
of the materials purchased were classrooms and renovation materials. 

The largest of these activities was funded for only $80,000 and only 10 percent 
were funded at levels over $50,000. Ninety percent of these activities were started 
by January 1971, Ijut only 60 percent continued throughout the school year. 

Others (17) 

These activities were those which could not be placed in one of the other 16 
categories or were described too vaguely to be coded elsewhere. A few examples 
include "hygiene," "riot control, " "program for pregnant girls, " and a "security 
program. " Most were, to some extent, rather unusual and many seemed closely 
related to desegregation. The number of personnel hired was small and included 
malty various types as one would expect. The same kind of pattern evolved with 
materials purchased. 

The largest activity in this category was funded for $96,000 and about 80 percent 
were funded at levels below $50,000. About 85 percent of the activities had begun by 
January 1971 and all lasted until school had terminated. 





APPENDIX D 



TABLES SHOWING SIGNIFICANT POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 17 ESAP ACTIVITIES WITH 
THE MEASURES OF CHANGE 



INTRODUCTION 



This appendix contains the tables that were created to show the associations of 
the ESAP activities with the change measures. Three t 3 rpes are included. First of 
all, are the tables which show the responses for the four types of respondents, the 
director, principal, teacher, and student (D-1 through D-4). The second set show 
the findings for the teachers and principals broken down by degree of shift in racial 
mix (D-5 through D-8). Finally, Tables D-9 through D-11 show the results for the 
teachers for all twelve areas of change — not only the five which we selected as 
measures. Only the statistically significant findings at the 95 percent level have 
been included. 
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Table D -9 
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Table D-11 
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ESAP Activity 


1. Personal Community 

2. Kon-Persoral Community 

3. Counselors 

4. Counselor Support 

5. Ethnic Curriculum and Mat. 

6. Non-Eihnic Currlculntn 

7. Teacher Tralnlnj? 

8. Teacher Aides 

9. Student Programs 

10. Busing 

11. Remedial Personnel 

12. Remedial Programs 

13. Planning 

14. Administrative Personnel 

15. Materials 

16. Facilities Improvement 

17. Others 
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